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Maxy a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after 
many 4 vanished face ; 

Meny a planet by many a sun may roll with the 
dust of a vanished race ; 

Raving Politics, never at rest, as this poor 
earth’s pale history runs— 

What is it all but a trouble of antsin the gleam 
of a million million of suns? 

Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truth 

* less violence mourned by the wise; 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in a pop- 
ular torrent of lies upon lies ; 

Stately purposes, valor in battle, glorious annals 
of army and fleet ; 

Death for the right cause, death for the wrong 
cause, trumpets of victory, groans of de- 
feat ; 

Innocence seethed in her mother’s milk, and 
charity setting the martyr aflame ; 

Thralidom who walks with the banner of free- 
dom, and recks not to ruin a realm in ber 
name ; 

Faith at her zenith, or ali but lost in the gloom 
of doubts that darken the schools ; 

Craft, with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, fol- 
lowed up by her vassal legion of fools ; 

Pain that has crawled from the corpse of pleas- 
ure, a worm which writhesall day, and at 
night 

Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and 
stings him back to the care of the light; 

Wealth, with his wines and his wedded harlots, 
flattery gilding the rift of a throne ; 

Opulent avarice lean as poverty, honest poverty 
bare to the bone ; 

Love for the maiden crowned with marriage, no 
regrets for aught that has been, 

Household happiness, gracious children, debt- 
less competence, golden mean ; : 

National hatreds of whole generations, and pig- 
my spites of the village spire ; 

Vows that will last to the last death rattle, and 
vows that aresnapt ina moment of fire ; 

He that has iived for the lust of the minute, 
and died in the doing it, flesh without 
mind ; 

He that has nailed all flesh to the cross, till self 
died out in the love of his kind ;: 

Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, 
and all these old revolutions of earth ; 

New and old revolutions of empire, change of 
the tide—what is all of it worth? 

What the philosophies all, the sciences, poesy, 
varying voices of prayer, 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is 
filthy with al) that is fair? 

What is it all if we all of usend but in being 
our own corpse coffins at last, 

Swallowed in vastness, lost in silence, drowned 
in the depths of « mearingless past? 

What but the murmur of gnats in the gloom, or 
& moment's anger of bees in their hive? 
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ACORN CUPS. 


BY OHARLYS K. BOLTON. 








On tip-toe step, or you will wake 
The wood-nymphs in that hollow tree! 
Tread lightly, lest you beedless break 
The wine cups of their revelry! 
But, hark! I hear their litile wings. 
Come softly now and look with me— 
’Twas but the sentinel, who brings 
The news of what he seems to see. 


Just peep beneath this golden-rod, 
These purple asters, bending o’er 
The curling leaves and verdant sod, 
Where nymphs their tiny treasures store. 
In little sets they've laid them here, 
Still wet with dews of day before ; 
One all alone, ill-shaped, and near, 
This heap of acorns, ten or more, 


Here two cups tied ; perhaps there were 
Two lovers, telling love anew ; 
One wont to plead, one to defer 
Her promise till she found him true. 
And here within are circles wrought, 
As though still lingering, darkness flew, 
And, loving late, before they thought 
The sun’s face rose their wine cups through, 


And here are three ; three jovial friends 
Have supped together, laughed and sung 
Their legend tales, till present blends 
With times of long ago; among 
The peaks of rocky Appenine, 
Or where Arcadian reed-notes rung, 
They boast of ancestry, or pine 
For David's hills and noble tongue. 


Step lightly, now, and do not break 

The acorn cups the wood-nymphs hide ; 
And quickly go before they wake, 

And flee away up mountain side ; 
But let us plant an acorn here, 

That, under branches spreading wide, 
Our fairy friends may year by year 

Their wine cups fill at even-tide. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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SOME MISSIONARY STATISTICS, 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 


BY A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 








Ir appears that the sum total of receipts 
into the treasury of the American Board 
for the years 1884—’85, amounted in round 
numbers to $655,251. This large sum 
represents many thousands of contribu- 
tions, from churches, Sunday-schools, and 
individuals. Its receipt and disburse- 
ment require a vast amount of clerical de- 
tail and of careful management; nor 
would it be surprising if the cost of super- 
intendence should be exceptionally heavy. 
Besides, the great distances of missionary 
stativns from the center of supervision and 
distribution make necessary frequent and 
careful correspondence, with occasional 
visitation of the missioa centers. Every 
man knows the difficulty of managing 
business enterprises at arms’ length; the 
impossibility of preventing, under such 
circumstances, a great waste of time and 
money. Yet may the American Board 
challenge comparison in the financial man- 
agement of its trust. 

Aside from the annual gifts, the Board 
has had the care of large sums of money, 
given for special purposes, or permanently 
invested, amounting at presentto nearly 
nine hundred thousand dollars. Yet, in 
the care of all these moneys, the total ex- 
penses of management last year, including 
agencies and publications, was only a trifle 
over $84,000; a little more than five per 
cent. onthe year’s regular income. De- 


ducting the $3,000 of deficit in the depart- 
ment of publicatiun, which a small gain in 





Peace, let it be, for I loved him and love him 
forever ; the dead are not dead but alive. 


subscriptions to the Missionary Herald 
would remove, and the $8,000 required for 








agencies of collection, which ought to be- 
come needless at an early day, the total 
cost of management in the departments of 
correspondence and finances, was not quite 
$28,000, about three and one-half per cent. 
of the income, to say nothing of the care of 
permanent funds. The treasurer’s report 
shows, moreover, that the expenses of his 
department amounted only to $6,254, less 
than one per cent. on the moneys received 
and distributed. Instead of its being true, 
therefore, that a dollar must be given to 
secure the sending of a penny to China or 
India, ninety-five cents out of every dollar 
reach their destination, and ninety-nine 
cents out of every hundred go into actual 
missionary work at home and abroad. 
There are churches that pay five per cent. 
on their gross annual receipts for the 
prompt collection and disbursement of 
their pew rents. Real estate agents re- 
ceive one per cent. commission on trans- 
actions that do not involve five hours of 
negotiation. We may fairly challenge the 
production of the balance sheets of any 
commercial enterprise whose business is 
conducted at a lower cost. 

One other thing merits attention. The 
business of the American Board is con- 
ducted in open day. There are no secrets 
in its methods of book-keeping. The ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, are annually 
submitted to careful and trained inspec- 
tion; and any skeptic may satisfy himself 
of their correctness. Great business cor- 
porations keep their secrets, refusing to 
yield them often at the call of the law. 
The American Board has always courted 
inquiry and examination; and, through the 
seventy-five years of its existence, handling 
over twenty millions of dollars, it has given 
strict account of every penny; nor—what 
is worthy of mention—has any one of its 
officers grown rif in its service. The 
road, in our day, to great and sudden 
wealth lies in intimate and confidential 
relations with great corporations, where 
the honest handling of millions can be se- 
cured only by placing the agents far above 
the temptation to theft. But the agents 
of the American Board have not grown 
rich in its service. The maximum salary, 
in the treasury and correspondence depart- 
ments, has been thirty-five hundred dollars— 
salaries that many a church and business 
firm would have been glad to increase forty 
and fifty per cent. These men have had 
food and raiment, a roof to shield them; 
they have been able, by thrift and economy, 
to educate their children; and they have 
had a decent Christian burial. And that is 
all. Their hands bear no stain of filthy 
lucre; they have had no itching palms; 
and their record, through long years of 
devoted toil, is beyond reproach. The 
churches have reason to be proud of them, 
and to pray forthem. There are no more 
unselfish, self-sacrificing, godly men in our 
ranks than they who hold the lines of our 
foreign missionary enterprises. 

And what bas it all amounted to? Let 
us see. Ten millions of dollars annually 
spent for sending the Gospel to Asia and 
Africa seems a very large sum} and of this 
amount more than nine million dollars is 
coptributed by the Christians of England 
and America. And what have we to show 
for theoutlay? Over 8,000 missionaries in 
the field, more than 27,000 native helpers, 
and a membership of nearly 700,000 in 
heathen, Mohammedan, and Papa! lands. 
Twenty-one million dollars have been 
spent in this work by the American Board, 








a very large part of the amount in Turkey 

It seems a vast outlay for 400 churches and 
28,000 communicants; and only when we 
remember the educational and evangeliz- 
ing influences of which these churches are 
the centers, can we rightly estimate the ul- 
timate outcome of all this preparatory 
work, We have only been drilling into the 
hard rock of heathenism, storing here and 
there the dynamite whose explosive en- 
ergy at no distant day must destroy the cita- 
dels of paganism. Twenty-one millions we 
have spent, in seventy-five years, to Chris. 
tianize the world. In a single year the 
American people spend thirty or fifty times 
as much on fermented and distilled liquors! 
Thirty times as much annually for ruining 
men as the gifts of seventy-five years for 
saving men! Taking the work of the Ameri- 
can Board as a sample, the income of the 
liquor traffic for a single year would have 
planted 20,000 churches, gathered a mem- 
bership of more than a million, with not less 
than three millions of attendants upon the 
worship of God. During the three-quarters 
of acentury of the American Board's opera- 
tions, the immense war debts of Christian 
nations have been contracted. These 
amount, at present, to four billion dollars 
for England, the same amount for France, 
an equal sum for the remainder of Europe, 
and nearly three billion dollars for the United 
States; a total of fifteen billion dollars. It 
is a liberal estimate to say that all Conti- 
nental and American foreign missionary 
societies have expended three hundred mil- 
lion dollars since the present century 
opened, During that time, nominally 
Christian nations have spent fifty times as 
much in cuttiug each other’s throats as in 
saving their fellowmen. Had we spent for 
Bibles what we have for powder and lead, 
we might have planted tens of thousands of 
churches, gathered thirty-five millions of 
communicants, and Christianized a hundred 
millions of souls. Such a policy would have 
made Asia as Ohristian as is New England. 
The facts are simply overwhelming. Our 
cheeks should mantle with shame. We 
cannot press the work too closely and 
eagerly; for the missionary policy is the 
most economical for the peace of the na- 
tions. Nor will anything but the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ever dissipate the standing 
armies of the world, and seal the sword 
forever in the scabbard. Here at home, 
too, the conflict widens and deepens. Class 
is arrayed against class, labor mutters 
against capital, the poor grind their teeth 
against the rich; and only as the Son of 
Man lays his pierced bands on all hearts, 
can the threatening storm pass away, and 
the heavens become radiant with eternal 
peace and joy. 

Broozstrn, N.Y. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC MAN 


BY THE KEV. WM. DE W. HYDE 
PresiIpent oF Bowporn CoLizecs, 


In a recent article in Tue InpEPENDENT 
on the New Political Economy, it is said 
that the economic man of the old political 
economy must go. The question then 
arises: ‘‘ Who is to take his place?” 

This question cannot be ignored. The 
assumption that legislation can make a 

social order out of any men to whom 
it is applied is the fundamental fallacy of 
communistic and socialistic schemes. Nor 
is the conclusion at which clerical and 
ecclesiastical bodies usually arrive, that 
Christianity will remedy the evils of society , 
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much more satisfactory. It is indeed true. 
So, when the fire-alarm is sounding, a man 
who should say ‘‘ Water will put out the 
fire” would be stating an undoubted truth. 
Such answers are not sufficiently definite 
and practical. 

Not schemes nor doctrines, but men, 
must work the cure. As long as the 
economic man is unjust, so long will 
society be an injustice; and so long will 
the old political economy holdsway, simply 
because it will be true to the facts. The 
new economy must have a new economic 
man. Otherwise it will but attempt a new 
solution of the old problem tersely stated 
by Carlyle: ** Given a world of knaves to 
produce honesty from their united action.” 

Who, then, will be the economic man of 
the future, and what will be the law of 
his actions? Whatever else he may be and 
do, one law may be laid down which he 
will scrupulously obey. Itis this. Every 
single man and every family shall earn as 
much as they spend. Or, more accurately, 
every mature, able-bodied individual who 
is unmarried, and every family capable of 
self-support, shall produce, for the use and 
enjoyment of others, an equivalent for the 
products of others’ labor consumed upon 
themselves. It might be stated thus: Every 
family and every individual who remains 
apart from family connections shall keep 
an account with the community in which 
credit for service rendered shall at least 
equal debit for products of others’ labor 
consumed. 

The justice of this principle is self-evi- 
dent. Unless I, or the family of which I 
am a member, give to the workers of the 
world some product of my toil, physical 
or mental, that is as valuable to them as 
my food, raiment, shelter, rides and 
amusements are to me, the world is plainly 
so much the worse off; the lot of its work- 
ers is 80 much the harder for my being in 
it; and the outcome of my life is either 
beggary or robbery; and the fact that, in 
the shape of inherited possessions, I have 
the legal ticket to such a life of beggary, 
or that in acquired skill in unproductive 
speculation I have the art of practicing 
such robbery unpunished, affects net in 
the least degree the plain injustice of such 
a life. The intricacy of the process, or 
the respectability of the form, can never 
make it morally right and just for one 
man to consume a portion of another's 
earnings, without giving him in return an 
equal value of the products of his own 
toil. 

The Christianity of the privciple is like- 
wise manifest. Even if the apostle had 
not taught by example and precept ‘that, 
if any would not work, neither should he 
eat,” any man of average intelligence would 
see for himself that a gospel of love to men 
would require as its prime condition that 
its professors should not, without render- 
ing an equivalent, live on the hard earnings 
of the men and womep whom they were to 
love and help, and serve and save. 


What, then, shall the man do who finds 
that, by inheritance, or by the advent of a 
mill to the neighborhood of his farm, he 
is in possession of $100,000, for which he 
has given to the world no equivalent in his 
own mental or manual labor? Morally, he 
may not spend it on himself; for then, as 
we have seen, the world would be so much 
the poorer, and its lot so much the harder, 
than it would have been had he never been 
born, or if the farm had been occupied only 
by wild beasts. Shall he give it away? 
Not necessarily. For how does he know that 
others will use it more justly than himself? 
Let him invest it in honest, productive in- 
dustry as capital; refusing to appropriate 
either capital or interest to bis own private 
indulgence. In proportion to the amount 
of time and energy and talent employed in 
administering the estate, let him appropri- 
ate to himself the fair wages of a trustee; 
but no more. Is it asked whiy no more? 
Why may not he spend it as freely on him- 
self as his neighbor who, by his own indus- 
try and enterprise, has accumulated $100,- 
000? Because the latter has earned it; and 
the former has not. Because the latter, 
however luxuriously he may live, within 
the limits of that $100,000, is only taking 
out of the common.store what he has put 
into it, while the inheritor or fortuitous 
acquirer of the same sum would be taking 
out of the common store what he never put 





in. When a man inherits $100,000, it im- 
plies that his ancestors, provided they were 
honest, contributed to the world the value 
of $100,000 in excess of what they con- 
sumed out of it. For a son or daughter to 
spend that fortune or diminish it in selfish 
indulgence implies that he or she takes 
from the world just so mucb of what the 
ancestor contributed to it; that the child is 
the world’s beneficiary in the previse ex- 
tent to which the father was its benefactor. 
Avd, when the real nature of it is appre- 
hended, no child who respects either bim- 
self or his father will want to do that. It 
is because inherited wealth gives the heir 
the opportunity to do just this, that wealth 
is so frequently a moral curse to its inheri- 
tor. An inherited or accidentally acquired 
fortune, wisely and justly administered, 
would enable its’ possessor to become a 
mighty public benefactor. For capital de- 
voted to production, as distinct from either 
money selfishly squandered, or money in- 
vested in order to gain power to squander 
more, is as sacred as labor itself. And the 
recognition of this sacredness of capital, 
which is at once the fruit of past labor and 
the condition of present and future labor, 
must be the cornerstone of the new politi- 
cal economy. 

The result of such a course, on the part 
of the holders of unearned wealth, is easily 
foreseen. By ceasing to spend what they 
do not earn, and beginning to earn what 
they do spend, these persons would, on the 
one hand, diminish consumption, and on 
the other hand increase both capital and 
labor. To that extent, the amount of pro- 
ducts would increase, while the demand for 
them would decrease. This temporary 
overproduction (assuming that the change 
wus sudden enough to produce any imme- 
diate effect whatever on the market) 
would adjust itself by « fall in prices, an 
increase in the manufacture of those things 
which are within the income of a man’s 
honest earnings, accompanied by a decrease 
in the manufacture of those things which 
are beyond the means of the average man 
who earned an honest living, and also by a 
decrease in the hours of labor required of 
each man. Thus, to the extent to which 
this principle should be put in practice, it 
would tend to bring about the precise ends 
at which social reform is aiming. 

Not that this principle is a panacea for 
all social ills. When you have insisted 
that men shall honestly earn their living, 
it still remains to be considered how they 
shall discover what is the real worth of 
their labor; whether by competition, or 
profit-sharing, or otherwise. 


All that is claimed for this principle is 
that it is one—and agfundamental and es. 
sential one—of the many foundation stones 
on which the structure of the new politica} 
economy must be based. 

When this sacredness of capital is recog- 
nized, and not till then, will the unnatural 
antagonism between capital and labor be 
reconciled; and in its place we shall have 
the natural and eternal antagonism between 
Inbor and capital on the one side, against 
idleness and extravagance on the other. 
The true capitalist is the laborer’s natural 
and indispensable ally. Lt is because men 
who bear the name and hold the place of 
capitalists have been false to their trust, 
and have been in reality idlers, extortioners, 
and spendthrifts, that the odium which 
properly belongs to the latter has been at- 
tached to the idea of the former. 

Let the true sacredness of capital be un- 
derstood and enforced by public sentiment 
and Christian preaching, until every man 
and family that takes from the products of 
human toil more than the value of its con- 
tributions to them shall be recognized and 
denounced as a public burden and a public 
curse, and we shall begin to see daylight in 
the realms of this hitherto dismal science. 
The shiftless will still go hungry. The dis- 
sipated will still suffer want. The waste- 
ful will still be homeless and destitute. 
But it will be not society's, but their own 
fault. The honest laborer will have an 
honest return for his labor, simply because 
no one else has consumed a big slice of his 
cake without giviag him even a morsel of 
bread in return. 

The vigorous enforcement of this prin- 
ciple by public and Christian sentiment 
not only would set to work many a rich 
idler and spendthrift, it would compel 











many a needless middleman to seek work, 
the products of which the community real- 
ly needs. It would require many an un- 
necessary tradesman to go out of an over- 
crowded business, and do work that would 
not be done at less. cost to the public if he 
let it alone. It would require many a 
struggling church to unite with its stronger 
neighbor of a kindred if not a precisely 
identical faith, and leave its pastor free 
either to preach the Gospel in destitute 
parts or to till the soil, as he prefers. It 
would give to the noble virtue of private 
economy a broad and generous motive, in- 
stead of the mean and miserly considera- 
tions to which it is too often held in bond- 
age; and, finally, it would save many a 
man who, by neglecting to contribute of 
his toil toward feeding the poor, clothing 
the naked, and visiting the sick, is all-un- 
consciously preparing himself to be ban- 
ished from the presence of the coming Son 
of Man, and fit bim at last—in answer 
to his astonished question: *‘ When saw I 
thee an hungered and fed thee, or naked 
and clothed thee?’—to hear the welcome 
words: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it to the 
hard-working men and women who com- 
posed the society of your day, ye did it 
unto me.” 

Without strict justice in the individual, 
honored by public sentiment and enforced 
by Christian teaching, laws can do little. 
Restrictions on inheritance are easily 
evaded by donations inter vivos, and when 
enforced work injustice in special cases. 
They imply distrust in man, and ignore the 
possibilities of good that lie in the wise and 
just administration of capital. Laws 
against unproductive speculation are also 
difficult to enforce; and against sinecures 
and superfluous functionaries there can be 
no legal statute. As long as the rich man 
is worshiped simply because he is rich, and 
according to the extravagance of his ex- 
penditures, without regard to the value of 
the services he renders, as long as_ the pul- 
pit praises the man who contributes liber- 
ally from his surplus income, and takes no 
notice of the infinitely greater virtue of 
contributing a genuine equivalent in pro- 
ducts of his own toil for all that be cither 
spends or gives away, so long will the im- 
provement of social conditions, whether by 
agitation or enactment, be impossible. 

On the contrary, when we emphasize the 
right of each man to the fruit of all his 
toil, whether that fruit come to him as the 
wages of day labor, or as wagea of super- 
intending his own factory, or wages of pre- 
vious saving in the form of interest; when 
we insist that every man shall have that, 
and that morally he and his family have a 
right to no more than that, even though 
inheritance orfortune may have intrusted 
more to his care and keeping, then, and 
not till then, can we meet the socialist with 
strict justice and pure Christianity clearly 
on our side. 

The *‘impending revolution” must, like 
Christianity itself, begin with individual 
self-sacrifice for the sake of justice, and in 
devotion to the public good. The socialist 
is right in demanding that society, as such, 
shall be recognized as a distinct entity 
having rights and interests ofitsown. The 
principle here set forth recognizes that 
claim. But, instead of clamoring for a 
revolution to enforce what can never be en- 
forced by might, it calls for the voluntary 
practice on the part Of individual just men 
and Christians of that which every man 
must recognize as the just and Christian 
thing to do. 

The new economic man must be not 
purely selfish, but, even in this vital matter 
of earning and spending, public-spirited. 
He must love justice first, and enjoyment 
second; work first, and play second; ser- 
vice first, and reward second. The new 
economic man must not waste on himself 
the products of other’s toil. He must be on 
principle economical. And when public 
sentiment and the Christian Church shall 
have the wisdom and the courage to say 
that every man must be that, or Le de- 
nounced and condemned, we shall see many 
such men; but not before. 


— 


OxuiveR WENDELL Howmes lives in a bright 
yellow house, with green blinds; and some of 
those people who look for special motives in in- 
significant acts wonder what profoundly scien- 
tific notion is responsible. 








OUR SOUL-LIFE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Man, as existing on earth, is @ mental or 
spiritual agent, living and acting in an 
organized animal body, and in some re. 
spects conditioned by, and dependent upon, 
that body. His soul-life consists in the 
faculties, susceptibilities, and phenomena 
which characterize and define him as such 
an agent. That he so exists and acts is g 
fact that lies directly under the eye of con. 
sciousness, and hence needs no other 
proof. His mental career in this world 
begins at birth and terminates at death, 
The period intermediate between these 
two points, though comparatively brief, 
even at the longest, varies with the differ. 
ent ages at which men die. The soul in the 
outset appears on the theater of existence, 
with nothing but its endowments, without 
education and without experience. What 
it is thereafter to be depends upon the law 
of growth; and the fundamental principle 
of this law is that its faculties are to be ex- 
panded and enlarged by their own activity. 
We do not create these faculties, or choose 
the parentage of which, or the circum. 
stances in which, we shall be born; but, 
beiag created as and what we are, we then, 
under the law of growth by action, de- 
termine what shall be our earthly condi. 
tion and destiny. God will not do this 
work for us, or commit it to other hands 
than our own. 

All men, in being the descendants of a 
common earthly parentage, are, as to their 
bodies, made of ‘‘one blood.” So, also, 
their minds, however divergent in the de- 
gree and forms of development, are all pat- 
terned after the same model; and hence 
they belong to the same mental race, and 
start in the career of life with essentially 
the same faculties and susceptibilities in 
kind. Each manis, in this respect, a speci- 
men of the race. 

The soul is the seat, and, indeed, the 
very essence of human personality, and, 
being a simple and indivisible unit, is not 
destructible by any process except that of 
direct annihilation. No one ever thought 
of his own personality as divisible, or ex- 
changeable for that of another, or of him- 
self as being a different person at different 
times. The infant Newton sleeping in his 
cradle, and the educated and matured New- 
ton roaming among the stars, are not two 
different persons, but simply one and the 
same person in different, conditions, with a 
continuous consciousness running threugh 
the successive periods of the same soul- 
life. No fact is better attested to thought 
than that of the soul’s identity. 

The endowments of this individual and 
self-identifying soul, as shown by their 
earthly history, present a most marvelous 
assemblage of powers and susceptibilities, 
correlated and bound together in one and 
the same person, and inalienably attached 
to him. The percipient power, through 
the senses, by which we take knowledge of 
matter; the conscious power, which adver- 
tises to the soul its existing conditions at 
every moment; the retentive power, by 
which the mind recalls and sets in present 





- view the things of the past, and thus keeps 


a record of itself; the intuitive power, by 
which self-evident truths flash through all 
the chambers of our mental life; the rea- 
soning power, by which, from truths 
known, the mind infers truths otherwise 
not known, and by which, an end being 
proposed, it adopts means for its attain- 
ment; the power of conscience, by which 
the soul conceives of moral distinctions, 
sits in judgment upon the moral quality of 
actions, approves or condemns, as the ac- 
tions shall appear to be good or bad, and 
affirms the obligation of doing the good 
and avoiding the bad; the power 
of abstraction and generalization, by 
which the materials of knowledge are 
arranged into classes; the. sensibilities, 
existing in the form of natural desires for 
objects, affections relating to conscious 
beings, and emotions of sundry specific 
types, in which we find many of our pleas- 
ures, and often much of our misery, and 
which operate as excitants to action; the 
principle of self-love, which, when per- 
verted, becomes selfishness, but which is 
designed to make us properly regardful of 
our own interests; the will power, by which 
the mind directs the action of the volun 
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tary muscles, and thus moves the body at 
its pleasure, and by which it determines in 
the state of freedom what shall be the 
course of life, and then turns all the ma- 
chinery of the soul toward the execution of 
this purpose; the capacity for happiness 
and misery, together with the law of divine 
appointment, that makes our condition as 
to oneor the other largely the result of 
our own action, and so far leaves the ques- 
tion whether we shall be happy or miser- 
able to our own choice—all these powers 
and capacities inhere in one and the same 
mind, and are there adjusted to each other, 
and to the body in which that mind re- 
sides. 

We have, in these endowments, the out- 
fit which God saw fit to confer upon us 
when he “created man in his own image.” 
They constitute man in his spiritual na- 
ture, and ally him with the angelic hosts 
that make the celestial world ring with the 
melody of song. They explain why the 
world was made at all, and why bodies of 
such exquisite workmanship were made 
for their residence. They form the natural 
glory of the soul, and make it a larger and 
more significant object of thought than a 
whole planet of matter unpopulated by 
souls. Matter exists for mind, and not mind 
for matter. Insensitive and unconscious 
existence, in itself considered, has no end. 
It is only when such existence is brought 
into some relation to conscious beings, and 
serves some purpose with reference to 
them, that an end appears. 


Our mental constitution, moreover, sup- 
plies all the conditions of a moral govern- 
went. The soul itself, in the rule of action 
furmshed by conscience, and in the smile 
of that conscience when we do right, 
and its frown when we do wrong, is essen- 
tially such a government, and proves that 
the God who made it is a moral governor. 
It furnishes, in the will, in the capacity to 
know the right and know the wrong, and 
in the power to do either, all the necessary 
conditions of being placed under the au- 
thority and sanctions of moral law. These 
conditions exist in children at a very early 
age as the subjecis of parental government, 
and they exist in full-grown men as mem- 
bers of civil society. There is no injustice 
or oppression in dealing with human be- 
ings as properly the subjects of Jaw. 
Though a wonderful mechanism, demand- 
ing divine wisdom and divine power for the 
conception and the construction, the soul is 
not bound by any absolute fate that pre. 
cludes its moral and responsible agency. 
No one ever practically thinks of himself 
or of others as existing or acting under any 
such fate. 

And, still further, this mind or soul, in 
the progress of its earthly history, makes 
that great excursion of thought by which 
the idea of God comes into the field of men- 
tal vision. The substance of this idea is no 
stranger to human thought. Though it 
may be and often is mingled with many 
gross perversions, it is, nevertheless, one of 
the most universal ideas of the race. There 
is a sense in which religion as a matter of 


belief, and in some form as a matter of 


practice, implying the doctrine of God and 


the resulting doctrine of our relations and 
duties to him, is a3 natural as the breath we 
draw. He who scorns all religion asa mere 
dream of superstition, sets at defiance the 


general conviction of all ages and races, 


and virtually makes the human mind a 
mere farce, without credibility in one of its 
Such a man 
is gifted with a self-assumption equaled 
only by his temerity. There is no danger 
that the world will ever take him for its 
apostle. The doctrine of God, when, by 
it threatens peril and 
awakens fear, may be awful, and even re- 
pulsive; and yet it has, to buman nature, 
Men will think 
It does not wear 
out by age, or become obsolete by the lapse 
of time. Each generation accepts it, and 
It is thor- 
in our soul-life, and 
there finds a natural home. Our mental 
constitution furnishes for ‘t a fitting dwell- 
ing place; and there it abides through all 


most universal affirmations. 


reason of guilt 


an irresistible attraction. 
it, in spite of themselves. 


hands it ver to its successor. 
oughly acclimated 


the changes of our personal or social life. 


A Strange enigma here meets us in the 
history of this soul-life; and this we find in 
the fact that, while the soul recognizes God 


to itself to be out of harmony with the God 

it thus recognizes. The Bible charges 

what it calls sin against the race; and the 

response of all human consciousness is that 

the charge is true. No one is surprised 

upon being told that he is not, in relation to 

God, what he ought to be. No man lives 

who is not in this respect his own accuser. 

One of the most universal confessions of the 

race is sin; and one of the universal in- 

quiries of the race is to find out how man 

shall settle his accounts with God. Every 

religion known to earth, whether true or 
false, has undertaken to answer this ques- 

tion. One of its postulates is that man 
needs a remedial system to offset the fact 
of sin and cancel its perils. Sin, then, is 
one of the facts of our soul-life on earth; 

and all the necessities created by this fact 
press upon us. Paul says that ‘‘the sting 
of death is sin”; and experience proves the 
truth of the saying. Man needs a remedy 
for sin as really as he needs food for his 
bedy; and without what he supposes to be 
a remedy, he can neither live nor die in 
peace. 

Death terminates the career of our soul- 
life in the present world. The body in 
which that life was conducted is destroyed: 
and all intercourse with the soul through 
that hody comes to an end. Is this event, 
so fatal to the body, equally so to the soul? 
If such were the effect of death, then our 
present soul-life would be a stupendous 
failure, not by our fault, but by a mistake 
we did not commit, and over which have 
no control. It would be a brilliant orb 
kindled simply to illuminate an hour; an 
august prophecy merely to publish a fable ; 
a congeries of wonderful endowments 
out of all proportion to the limitation of 
their destiny. Death, upon this supposi- 
tion, would be a universal homicide, kill- 
ing both body and soul at the same time— 
the slaughter of an existence, imperial in 
its nature, grand in its dimensions, but, 
alas! ill-fated in having been at all. The 
race has-always hoped that the soul of man 
is immortal, and always said that it ought 
to be immortal. The present life, in its 
view, is simply the preliminary to another, 
larger and much longer life into which the 
soul passes when death smites the body 
with the final blow. The body dies, but 
not the soul. 
God, in his Word, declares this view to 
be correct. Life and immortality are, in 
that Word, brought to light. Death, ac- 
cording to that Word, is uot the absolute 
end of man. Oh! no. The God who made 
him has made no such mistake. The 
shriek of annihilation is not for human 
lips. The dawn of existence is not its 
doom. The great hereafter swings open 
its gate, and invites the entrance of the 
pilgrim as he lays down the tasks of this 
life. He disappears here oniy to go there. 
The fundamental idea which underlies the 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress” by John Bunyan, is 
not a delusion. The truth of the idea rests 
upon the power and veracity of God. Our 
soul-life is immortal; and what we have 
here is only the beginning of what we 
shall have hereafter. Death is not the 
evening, but rather the morning of this 
life. Its noonday sun shines on another 
firmament. 


The question, then, arises whether the 
future life of the soul will be the same to 
all men, without reference to their conduct 
and character in time, or, as to guod or 
evil, will be determined by their actions 
here. Bishop Butler, having remarked 
that ‘‘ that which makes the question con- 
cerning a future life to be of so great im- 
portance to us, is our capacity of happiness 
and misery,” proceeds to say: ‘‘ And that 
which makes the consideration of it to be 
of so great importance to us, is the sup- 
position of our happiness and misery here- 
after depending upon our actions here.” 
This supposition, if supported only by the 
lowest presumption of its truth, would, for 
all the practical purposes of action, be as 
conclusive as the most absolute demonstra- 
tion. Even the bare possibility that, by 
taking one course, we could secure eternal 
blessedness in the life to come, while, by 
taking another and opposite course, we 
might expose ourselves to eternal wretched- 
ness and woe in that life, would, in the 
judgment of right reason, be sufficient to 





a8 & reality, and itself as a reality, it seems 


determine our choice of the former und our 


dently defy such a possibility. The fact 
that confronts us here with its suggestive 
and impressive analogy, is that our condi- 
tion in this world, whether of happiness or 
misery, is largely dependent upon our ac- 
tions; and, if the same be true in the next 
world, then we have there what in kind we 
have here. 

The Bible is as clear as the light of day 
upon this point. It says emphatically: 
‘*Be not deceived: God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” It isnot the doctrine 
of the Bible that conduct here makes no 
difference with destiny hereafter. Just the 
opposite is the view which it uniformly 
either implies or expressly affirms. In the 
theory of the Bible there is a Heaven for 
Christian virtue attained and practiced on 
earth, and there is equally a Hell for unre- 
pentant and unpardoned sinners. God, 
accurding to the teaching of this book, will 
distinguish between the good and the bad 
in the judgment day, and assign them to 
different destinies in eternity. The suppo- 
sition which Bishop Butler makes, the Bible 
presents as a positive ceitaipty resting 
upon the authority of God. 

This certainty is one of amazing import. 
We do well ever to keep it in mind, and let 
it influence our conduct, It is the one 
great fact that gives so much significance 
to our present soul-life, and to everything 
that we do in that life. Next to God, no 
being can be so true a friend to the indi- 
vidual man as he himself can be; and next 
to God, no being can do him as much harm 
as he can do to himself. He can, by re- 


pentance toward God and faith in 
Christ, secure for himself a seat in 
Heaven, and he can for _ himself 


secure the damnation of Hell; and which 
it shall be depends upon the life he chooses 
to live here. The life here, once lived, 
cannot be repeated or corrected. There is 
to be no second edition of its record. The 
record, as it was when death came and 
closed up the book, is the record that will 
go with the soul into eternity, and with 
which that soul must appear before God. 
Life on earth is finished at death; and it is 
then too late to change one’s character, to 
leave the broad way that endeth in destruc- 
tion, and take the narrow puth that leadeth 
unto life. The Bible gives no intimation of 
any probation after death, in which one may 
correct the mistakes committed in this life. 
The probation here established, if mis- 
improved, settles the question of destiny 
forever. This probation being ended, then 
he that is righteous will be righteous still, 
and he that is holy will be holy still; and 
80, also, he that is unjust will be unjust still, 
and he that is filthy will be filthy still. It 
is not true that a sinner can, at any time or 
anywhere, in this world or in the next, 
make his peace with God. 

‘*T now see,” said an eminent judge in 
his last moments, ** what a fool [ have been 
all my life. I have neglected the one thing 
which I ought supremely to have pursued, 
and I must meet my God with the sin of 
this neglect upon me.” Ah! reader, save 
yourself from this final wail when death 
shall cal] you to your last account, 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS. 











BY HOWARD ORUSBY, D.D., LL.D. 





I HAVE just read two books that docredit 
to American thought and scholarship; 
books that are very different in their 
themes, but that are alike in their very 


lation. 


World.” 


and accurate explorer and scholar. 


ness sojourn. Henceforward Dr. 





rejection of the latter. 


No one could pru- 


thorough research and originality of specu- 


One is Dr. Trumbull’s ‘‘Blood Cove- 
nants,” and the other is Dr. Warren’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Found; a Study of the Prehistoric 


Dr. Trumbull has long been known on 
this side of the Atlantic for his industrious 
and practical mind; and by his work on 
Kadesh-Barnea he has acquired deservedly 
a European reputation as a painstaking 
That 
book finally settled the location of the Is- 
raelitish headquarters, during the wilder- 
‘trum- 
bull’s name will be always mentioned in 


illustration of Biblical topography, a group 

begionibg with Robinson and including 

such honored names as Palmer and Conder. 

In this book on the use of blood to de- 

note union of life, Dr. Trumbull has 

brought out into clear light the habits of 

nations most diverse in character, situation 

and age. He shows that the blood was 

reckoned as the principle of life, and that 

hence participation in another's blood 

was the appropriation of his life. The in- 
sertion of another’s blood into the veins, 

the drinking of another’s blood, the sprink- 
ling with another’s blood, are all shown to 
be in accordance with this root idea. 
Although this thought is not new, yet Dr. 
Trumbull has clothed it with new interest 
and force by the vast number of illustra- 
tions which he has laboriously brought 
forward, and has insisted on a prominence 
for the thought which heretofore has not 
been given it. No one can read his attrac- 
tive pages without being convinced that 
bis position is just, and that this notion of 
life union was prominently connected with 
all blood-ratified treaties and covenants. 


That this idea is found in the atonement 
by the blood of the Lamb of God is un- 
doubtedly true; and yet we fear Dr. Trum- 
bull has made a mistake in not expressing 
the other and still higher blood-idea con- 
nected with that atonement. In the expi- 
atory offering of the Lamb of God there is 
not only a union formed, but also sin pun- 
ished, and, while the drinking Christ’s 
blood (Jobn vi, 54) is certainly union with 
his life, the shedding Christ’s blood is just 
as certainly the punishment of sin. Here 
the blood is not life but death. That is, 
here is not the infusion of blood, but the 
effusion of blood. Life is taken away, and 
not given. The sacrificial system which 
God enjoined represented both ideas—the 
pouring out of the blood for sin, and the 
participation in the blood for the union of 
life; and the former was necessary to the 
latter, Without the shedding of blood 
there was no remission. 

Dr. Trumbull’s excellent book would 
have been more complete and satisfactory 
if he had made this distinction in regard to 
the atoning work of our Lord. The gacri- 
fices of the world (Jewish and heathen) 
cannot be explained on the blood-friend- 
ship theory. The blood-punishment basis 
must be added. 

The book of Dr. Warren, the cultured 
President of the Boston University, is a 
treasure house of cosmological lore. It 
attempts to prove that the earthly Paradise 
of Adam and Eve was at the North Pole. 
The first mention of such a scheme pro- 
duces a smile. But the reader, who follows 
Dr. Warren through his entertaining 
volume, will find that his smile gives way 
to a very sober conviction of the reason- 
ableness of the theory. I do not say that 1 am 
ready to adopt the theory, and yet I hesitate 
not to say that it is to my mind better, far 
better, supported than any of the other 
theories that have been advanced. I had 
thought that Hiddekel and Euphrates and 
‘** Eastward” settled it; but the ingenious 
speculations of Dr. Warren in regard to 
those terms are very weighty and make 
me doubt my old notions. Dr. War- 
ren’s view is a marvelously consistent 
and beautiful one. The pole of the earth, 
the center of man’s habitation, the heaven- 
ly bodies revolving around it, the four 
streams starting thence to water the whole 
earth, the migration southward in both 
continents after the deluge and the glacial 
period, the harmony of this theory with the 
myths of all; nations, its consistency with 
the discoveries of science—these are the 
themes which Dr, Warren treats with great 
force and with large learning, to appreciate 
which one must read these interesting 
pages. The author’s views regarding the 
cosmology of the ancients (Homer and 
Hesiod) are undoubtedly correct. They 
give clearness and satisfaction where all be- 
fore was confusion worse confounded. I 
feel confident that Dr. Warren (be he right 
or wrong in his Polar Paradise) has laid the 
whole world under obligations by his mas- 
terly treatment of ancient cosmology. 
Olympus, Ocean, Hades and Tartarus have 
a meaning now, where before they were in- 
comprehensible. The knowledge of the 
ancients that the earth was round, and not 
a flat disk, is abundantly proved, and the 





the important group cunnected with the 


great mountain of the North that touched: 
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Heaven is explained with copious and con- 
vincing argument. 

I repeat that these two books of Drs. 
Trumbull and Warren are most valuable 
proofs of American vigor and originality 
in scholarly research, and will prove of per- 
manent value in our solid literature. 

New Yor« Crry, 


BREAKFASTS WITH SAMUEL 
ROGERS. 


VI. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL.—SIR JOHN EAST- 
HOPE. 








BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


Ir was on a fine morning in June, in the 
heat of the parliamentary session of 1843, in 
the midst of the Anti-Corn Law agitation, 
that I found myself at breakfast in St.James’s 
Place, at the table of Mr. Rogers, with 
Lord John Russell, member at that time for 
the city of London, and Sir John Easthope, 
the principal proprictor of the Morning 
Chronicle, of which at the time I was one of 
the assistant editors. 

Politics were seldom, or, perhaps, never, 
discussed at that hospitable board; and, if 
they had been, it is not likely that any acri- 
monious discussions or differences of opin- 
ion would have arisen, as Mr. Rogers was 
too experienced and discreet an Amphitryon 
to bring people together whose ideas on 
politics or theology were likely to come 
into collision, if either of these topics had 
been permissible. 

Lord John Russell did not enter upon the 
domain of politics when he remarked, dur- 
ing the breakfast, that parliamentary life in 
England was a heavy tax upon ‘the health 
and energy of men who were. no longer 
young, and that he had been in the House 
of Commons until three o’clock that morn- 
ing, and had not been able to retire to rest 
until nearly four—fagged and worn-out— 
and had risen again at nine, in order to 
keep his breakfast appointment in St. 

James’s Piace. Sir John Easthope, who 
was also in Parliament, as member for the 
borough of Leicester, was in the same pre- 
dicament, though he was but a private sol- 
dier in the parliamentary army, and not a 
great leader like Lord John, and might have 
gone home to bed at an earlier hour, if it 
had so pleased him, or if he had been able 
to pair off for the night with some adher- 
ent of the other side, who, like him, had 
valued sleep more than strict discipline. 
Lord John was of opinion that the business 
of the legislature ought to be transacted 
during the daytime, a proposition to which 
Sir John agreed in the abstract, but to the 
probeble operation of which rule or prac- 
tice, if ouce instituted, he took the objec- 
tion that it would prevent the attend- 
ance of the numerous men of business 
who had seats in the legislature, and who 
were too much occupied during the day, 
in the city or elsewhere, to find time to de- 
vote either the forenoon or the afternoon to 
the business of the country which, however 
important it might be, was, in their eyes, 
of less importance than theirown. The 
argument was irrefutable; and Lord John 
Russell, acknowledging the full force of 
it, forbore to argue it any further, and 
closed the discussion by remarking that, if 
the Chartists, fifty or a hundred years 
hence should carry the five points of the 
Charter—of which one was the payment of 
members—day sittings of Parliament might 
possibly be made the rule by members 
whose trade or profession it would thus 
become to serve their country for hire, and 
who might think it incumbent upon them 
to earn their money by daylight. Lord 
John Russell, as all the world knows, was 
a literary man as well as a statesman, 
though the laurels he had won in the arena 
of literature were not so green, or fresh, or 
so likely io endure as those which he had 
won in the more exciting arena of politics 
and statesmanship. He wrote a tragedy— 
of which the less said the better—which 
never achieved the triumph of an appear- 
ance on the stage, and which only remains 
in the form of a small volume, now very 
difficult to procure, and not likely to be re- 
printed. He also edited a life of his par- 
ticular friend, Thomas Moore, which did, 
in its day, as much damage to the reputa- 
tion of the man whom it was the author's 
wish to glorify as has been done in ours to 


‘the memory of Thomas Carlyle by the 
similarly well-meant biography of his friend 
and admirer, Mr. Froude. 

In 1847, after the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the establishment of Free Trade 
in England—the successful accomplish- 
ment of which he did his utmost to pro- 
mote in Parliament—when neither Mr. Cob- 
den nor Mr. Bright, its more vigorous 
champions, had seats in that assembly, 
Lord John Russell took his annual holiday 
in the Highlands. I was at that time the 
editor of the Glasgow Argus, the leading 
liberal journal of the west of Scotland. 
As his Lordship was to pass through Glas- 
gow, on his way back to London, the lib- 
erals of that great and enterprising city re- 
solved, under the leadership of the then 
Lord Provost, Mr. James Lumsden, to in- 
vite him to a public dinner. Mr. Lumsden 
was the most influential proprietor of the 
Argus, and a very dear and much respected 
friend of mine, and consulted me daily on 
all the arrangements; the toasts that were 
to be given, the most advisable persons to 
select for proposing them, and even con- 
descended to such details as the menu of 
the dinner. If truth must be told, the 
excellent gentleman was fussy in all that he 
undertook, and undertoc’: nothing to which 
he was not prepared to give head and hand, 
heart and soul, and understood no such 
word as fail. He came to me on the 
morning of the day appointed for the din- 
uer, and informed me, with great glee, that 
he had arranged that the band in the or- 
chestra of the hall should, on his Lord- 
ship’s entrance, strike up the air ‘‘ See the 
Conquering Hero Comes.” I could not 
help laughing; for Lord John Russell was 
a very little man, considerably under the 
medium hight, and did not in the least, or 
in any particular, come up to the popular 
idea of a hero; and [ frankly told Mr. 
Lumsden that he should reconsider the 
subject. 

‘*T have thought it over till I am tired of 
thinking,” replied the Provost. ‘‘Can you 
no’ suggest onything yoursel’?”” The Pro- 
vost continually relapsed into broad Scotch 
when he was in thorough earnest. ‘I 
ken that ye’re musical, and I should like 
if ye could suggest onything well-known 
and appropriate.” 

A sudden thought took possession of me, 
which I communicated to the Provost 
more as a joke than with any idea that he 
would take it seriously. 

‘* Nothing could be more appropriate,” I 
said, ‘* than the fine old Scottish air, ‘Saw 
ye Johnnie Coming?’ ” 

‘*'The vera thing,” said the Provost, with 
a hearty laugh, while giving me a grip of 
his hand. ‘‘Dinna fash your head ony 
mair; the thing is settled!” and he repeated 
the first four lines of the ancient song, 

**Saw ye Johnnie comin’?’ quo’ she— 
‘Saw ye Johnnie comin’? 
Wi?’ his blue bonnet on his head 
An’ his doggie runnin’,’ 

‘Eb, mon! It'll do fine!” And, so say- 
ing, the worthy functionary took his de- 
parture, leaving on my mind the impression 
that he would, after all, take the sugges- 
tion as a joke, and that, at the last moment, 
nothing would be further from his intention 
than to act upon it. 

I saw no more of him until the dinner 
hour, when, to my great astonishment and 
no small amusement, the band struck up 
the brisk and lively air, ‘‘ Saw ye Johnnie 
Comin’?” as his Lordship, escorted by the 
Provost and.other leading citizens of Glas- 
gow, entered the hall. The air is familiar 
to most Scotsmen, and such a peal of 
laughter broke from the immense assem- 
blage as 1 bad never heard before and 
have not heard since. Lord John Russell 
looked surprised and bewildered. He evi- 
dently was unacquainted with the air and 
its name, and was at a loss to account for 
the hilarity of the meeting. Mr. Lumsden 
came to the rescue, bent down to his Lord- 
ship’s ear, and explained the mystery. The 
gloom on the handsome and delicate face 
of the great statesman gave place to a 
smile, which was immediately superseded 
by a laugh as hearty as that of any of the 
company. 

I did not meet his Lordship again until 
1855, at the Hotel Miinsch in Vienna, to 
which city he had been sent on a special 
missivn as Envoy-Extraordinary and Plent- 
potentiary, of Great Britain, to debate with 





the representatives of the Western Powers 





on the various European questions that had 
grown outof the war in the Crimea. I had 
letters to Herr Mtnsch, the proprietor of 
the hotel, from several influential persons 
in London, recommending me highly to 
his good offices, but was informed by Herr 
Munsch, on presenting myself, that hecould 
not accommodate me, for the reason that 
he had let the whole of the hotel—his own 
private rooms excepted—to Lord John Rus- 
sell, his family aud suite, including Lord 
Dufferin (the present Governor-General of 
India). The worthy man looked over one of 
the letters I had brought him, and, scratch- 
ing his head, in deliberation with himself 
apparently, he suddenly said: ‘* But I will 
see what can be done. If you do not mind 
occupying my private room, and allowing 
me to come into it now and then, in search 
of anything which I may have left behind 
in the hurry of moving out of it, [ will 
make you as comfortable as I can.” I ac- 
cepted the offer with gratitude; and during 
the whole period of my stay in Vienna had 
reason to congratulate myself on my good 
fortune in having found such unexception- 
able quarters. 

I did not see much of Lord John Rus- 
sell; but en rewarde, I saw a great deal of 
Lord Dufferin, my daily intercourse with 
whom I look back upon as one of the pleas- 
antest episodes in my life. Lord John 
Russell did not achieve any very brilliant 
success in his brief diplomatic’ career in 
the Austrian capital. 1 learned at the time 
that the principal cause of his comparative 
failure was owing to the fact that he had 
only a book knowledge of the French lan- 
guage; that, though he could speak it so 
as to make himself understood, he was not 
always able to follow the words of the 
speaker who replied to him, but nodded 
his head in acquiescence in matters which, 
if he had fully understood all the purport 
of what was said to him, he might have 
refrained from doing. It would doubtless 
have been much better if he had boldly ac- 
knowledged the truth, and requested his 
interlocutors either to speak English, if 
they could, or to write their answers in 
French, if English were unavailable. 

I did not meet Lord John Russell again 
until 1871, the year of the Geneva award 
in the matter of the depredations of the 
Confederate cruiser, the ‘‘Alabama,” when, 
in consequence of a letter which I had 
written to him, I received an invitation to 
spend a day and dine with him at his coun- 
try house, Pembroke Lodge, Richmond 
Park, near London. The right to appoint 
to the gratuitous occupancy of this house 
belongs to the Crown; and, the house 
becoming vacant by the death of its former 
tenant, during the time when Lord John 
was Prime Minister and wielded the 
patronage of the Crown, he presented him- 
self with the valuable gift of a pleasant 
villa and grounds, rent-free for his life. 
Upon the same comfortable tenure the first 
Duke of Wellington occupied Walmer Cas- 
tle, on the Kentish coast, where he died; 
and on thesame tenure the castle is held 
by Lord Granville, the present Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain. 

Lord John—who by this time had been 
elevated to the Peerage as Earl Russell, 
and was no longer known by the name with 
which, during a long and brilliant political 
life, he had made his countrymen, if not all 
Europe, familiar—was now, in his seventy- 
ninth year, somewhat feeble in body, but 
strong and active in mind. He held 
opinions on the ‘* Alabama” question very 
decidedly hostile to the claims advanced by 
the Government of the United States. * It 
was the business of the American Govern- 
ment,” he said, ‘* to capture the ‘ Alabama,’ 
to burn or sink her, and hang every man 
at the masthead whom they might find on 
board of her; but it was not the business of 
the British Government, failing such ener- 
getic action on the part of the United 
States, to pay a single dollar for any dam- 
age which the cruiser might have inflicted.” 
His Lordship’s views were generally enter- 
tained in England at the time; but failed to 
find favor with the Commissioners who 
met at Geneva, with the exception of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench. I had previous- 
ly sent to Earl Russell, from New York, 
when the first demands on the British 
Government were made, in 1864, 
and insisted upon, in reference to 
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this unlucky vessel, a report Printed 
at Washington, by authority of Congress 
when Mr, Marcy was Secretary of State, in 
reference to a similar claim advanced by 
the Portuguese Government against that 
of the United States, for depredations com, 
mitted by privateers fitted out at New 
York, Boston and Baltimore, to prey upon 
Portuguese commerce when Portugal wag 
involved in a war with Brazil. Mr. Marcy 
at first treated the demand with neglect, 
and, when at last aroused to reply, ex. 
pressed his surprise that Portugal, after the 
lapse of several years, should have though; 
fit to revive a claim which he considered tg 
be antiquated and obsolete, and to which, 
in any case, he refused to accede. Mr, 
Marcy added that the remedy had lain jp 
the hands of Portugal herself, who would 
have been justified under the circum. 
stances, in destroying all the privateers ep. 
gaged in the illegal acts, and hanging aj] 
the captains and crews whom they might 
have been able to capture. His Lordship 
quoted the document in the House of Com. 
mons, but somewhat spoiled the effect of 
the argument which he founded upon it, 
by the unlucky mistake he made (for which 
there was no excuse) of attributing to the 
Government of Spain a demand which had 
been made by Portugal. This mistake he 
never corrected, possibly for the reason 
that, when | pointed it out to him in a let. 
ter, which I addressed to him from New 
York, a period of six weeks had elapsed 
before he was made aware of it. Earl Rus. 
sell had a personal reason for feeling ag. 
grieved at the American demand, inasmuch 
as the Washington Government, through 
the medium of Mr. Seward, persistently 
alleged that it was owing to Lord John 
Russeli’s /achee, as the responsible minister 
of the British Crown, who had been duly 
warned of the real character and purpose 
of the ‘‘ Alabama” while she was yet in the 
Liverpool docks, that that vessel was al. 
lowed to proceed to sea. Lord John always 
denied his liability, on the ground that the 
information he had received was founded 
on the barest suspicion, and that he was 
not justified to strain and break the laws of 
Evgland to please the United States Gov. 
ernment, or humor its jealous and over-sen, 
sitive prevonceptions. 

Of Sir John Easthope, one of the other 


‘guests of Mr. Rogers, who met Lord John 


Russell in social intercourse for the first time 
on that occasion, there is not much to be 
said. He was, as I have already stated, the 
principal proprietor of the Morning Chroni- 
cle, the leading liberal journal of the metrop- 
olis, and a zealous, and it may be said 
‘a thick and thin” supporter of every lib- 
eral administration, whether under the 
premiership of Lord Melbourne, Lord Pal- 
merston,or Lord John Russell. He was par- 
ticularly noted for his all but slavish wor- 
ship of Lord Palmerston. His devotion to 
that chief was ultimately rewarded by a 
baronetcy, a title which he hoped would, 
in course of time, be inherited by bis only 
aon. The hope, however, was doomed to 
early extinction; for his son died unmarried 
many years before his father. Under the 
management of Sir John Easthope and his 
two partners, Mr. Duucan Macgillivray, 
who had made a fortune in Mexico, and 
Mr. James Duncan, a noted publisher of 
Hebrew Bibles, (both Scotsmen), the cir- 
culation of the Morning Chronicle was 
raised from the low ebb of eight hundred 
copies aday, to upward of nine thousand. 
At this time, when newspapers were bur- 
dened with a heavy tax of three pence on 
each copy, when the advertisements were 
taxed to the extent of three shillings and 
six pence each, or close upon a dollar, 
however short they might be, and when 
there was in addition an excise duty upon 
the paper on which they were printed, 
newspapers were sold at seven pence 4 
copy, and their sale was, consequently very 
limited. A circulation of nine thousand 
copies per diem was considered enormous; 
and the penny press that now circulates by 
hundreds of thousands was undreamed 
of. Sir John was a very irascible, 
captious, and disagreeable man in 
all matters of business conuected with the 
Morning Chronicle, and was, consequently, 
by no means popular with his employés, 
many of whom habitually spoke of him, with 
a grim attempt at jocosity, as ‘‘ Sir Joha 
Blast-Hope.” But in private and social 
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life Sir John was the very soul of geniality 
and good fellowship, and made his em- 
ployés forget, in the kindly manner in 
which he received them at his table or else- 
‘where, all the rebuffs which he had made 
them undergo in the exercise of their voca- 
tion. 1 had for nine years left the Morning 
Chronicle for ‘fresh fields and pastures 
» when I met Sir John for the last 


new 
time. It was in 1858, when he had gone to 
Paris, to visit his old and once intimate 


friend, the Emperor of the French. He 

stayed at the Bains de Tivoli, a hotel, 

where I also happened to be a quest. He 

invited me to his private room in the even- 

ing to take a hand at a rubber of whist. 

The occasion impressed itself upon my 

mind as affording a striking instance both 
of his irascibility and his geniality. My 

partner was Lady Wyatville, the widow of 
a once-celebrated architect. She was then 

over eighty years of age, sharp, active, and 
intelligent, and still showed the traces of a 
peauty that must in her youth have been 
remarkable. The lady revoked, and, being 
accused of it, vehemently denied the fact, 
and treated the proofs afforded of it with 
haughty disdain and not very polite con- 
tradiction. Sir John lost patience with her; 
and, abruptly rising in bis chair, said: 
‘‘ Madame! you are a cheat!” The lady’s 
eyes flashed with almost preternatural fire 
as she also rose in her chair, and took astep 
or two toward Sir John, as if she would 
bave inflicted summary punishment upon 
his face with her nails. Sir Jobn, still 
standing, said: ** Yes, Madame, I repeat it! 
You cheat abominably. And in the course 
of a long life,” he added, laying his hand 
upon his heart, ‘‘I have invariably noticed 
that the handsomer a woman is, the more 
she cheats atcards!” The lady sat down; 
a smile suffused her ancient, but still 
beautiful, face; and the apparent tigress 
of a minute before became as gentle asa 
dove. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
es 


THE NATIONAL PRISON CON- 
GRESS AT DETROIT. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 





On the 17th of October, there assembled 
at Detroit, the fourth penological confer- 
ence, or congress, under the new organiza- 
tion of the National Prison Association of 
the United States. It was in all respects a 
notable gathering of men and women. In 
numbers there has never been so important 
a prison reform meeting since the first 
prison Congress was held at Cincinnati, 
more than a decade ago. Some of the pub- 
lic sessions were even Jarger than at that 
memorable meeting. In the character of 
its attendant delegates, even the first na- 
tional prison congress did not surpass the 
Detroit meeting. An Ex-President of the 
United States, General Rutherford B. 
Hayes, who is President. of the National 
Prison Association, presided daily. Gov- 
ernors and ex-Governors of States, Sena- 
tors and ex-Senators of the United States, 
boards of prison managers, philanthropists 
of world-wide fame, and prison wardens 
from every part of the country, made up 
the assemblage. The Department of Jus- 

tice and the Department of War, at Wash- 
ington, sent representatives. For five days 
this body of earnest, intelligent, public- 
spirited men and women sat in thoughtful 
consideration of the great problems of 
penal treatment. The program of subjects 
covered the whole range of penological 
subjects; and it is an unquestionable fact 
that the Congress gathered the highest 
authorities on the vexed and involved 
problems of crime treatment. 

As to the use of the Congress, it gave to 
all who really desire to see an advance in the 
treatment of criminals, and whv are work- 
ing for that end, the sense of the strength 
that is in union, the sense of courage that 
comes from mutual sympathy, the hope 
that is born of a consciousness that others 
are hoping, and the bravery that comes of 
association. Every true prison reformer 
who attended the Congress went home with 
& feeling that he could do his work better, 
because he knew that his work was not a 
lonely and isolated work. He learned that 
what he is doing—perhaps under great dis- 
couragements—in one place, others were 
trying to do, with varying success, in 


country is awakening to the facts that 
he is awake to. Astounding facts came 
out at the Congress. Corruption was 
unearthed, appalling figures of crime in- 
crease were repeated, old systems were 
shown to be rotten; but, running through 
all, was a feeling that better methods had 
already begun to prevail, that a leaven of 
wisdom was already working, and that, 
slowly, but steadily and surely, the penal 
system of the country was being elevated 
to the level of our boasted Christian civili- 
zation. 

Let us glance over the work of the Con- 
gress in detail, and find corroboration of 
these general statements. The sessions 
began on Saturday with a meeting in 
Whitney’s Opera House. It is a large 
building, nearly as large as the New York 
Academy of Music. It was well filled. 
The platform was covered with distin- 
guished men. Senator Palmer presided. 
The mecting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Reilly, of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There was a speech of welcome 
by Judge Campbell, of Michigan, anda 
response by Ex-President Hayes. The lat- 
ter speech was a ringing one and much 
commented on by the newspapers. Three 
points were dwelt upon with great force— 
the necessity of a swifter and more certain 
administration of justice, of the applica” 
tion of the principles of civil service in the 
administration of prisons, and as a measure 
of crime prevention the desirability of in- 
dustrial education. Four short quotations 
from Mr. Hayes’s address will furnish the 
key upon which the whole was toned. 
Every line of the address is full of practical 
common sense. But, for the keynotes, read 
these four following paragraphs: 

“That prison which is best administered is 
best.” 

‘The divorce between prisons and politics, 
should be total and absolute, By their connec- 
tion the party has rarely gained and the prison 
has always lost.” 

“The young man who despises labor carries 
with him into every walk in life one of the most 
dangerous temptations to crime.” 

“The state can do few things more sure to 
prevent crime than to provide all her children 
with industrial education.” 

Mr. Haycs was followed by Judge Way 
land, and by Senator Jones, of Florida, the 
latter gentleman taking from first to last a 
warm interest in the Congress, and speak- 
ing frequent and always wise words. 
His advocacy of the establishment of a 
United States prison for United States 
prisoners was strong and able. 

It has become a feature of the Congresses 
under the new organization of the National 
Prison Association, to make astrong recog- 
nition of the Christian Church as a factor 
in prison reform. The annua! sermon 
this year was preached in St. Paul’s 
Church, by Bishop Robertson, of Missouri. 
In the evening there was a mass meeting 
in Whitney’s Opera House to consider the 
relations of ‘‘ Christianity and the Crimi- 
nal”; and it was amass mecting. The great 
auditorium was full from floor to ceiling ; 
the aisles were full; people sat on the steps 
and crowded the wings of the scenery on 
the stage. Bishop Harris, of Michigan, 
presided. The Governor of Michigan was 
present and spoke. Bishop Gillespie, of 
Northern Michigan, made a rousing speech, 
and ministers of other denominations bore 
testimony of their interest in the cause of 
prison reform. Among other speakers 
were the Rev. F. H. Wines, son of the 
great leader of prisonreform. Dr. E. C. 
Wines was introduced. He spoke in favor 
of strictly reformatory discipline in 
prisons. 

But it is impossible to follow in detuil 
the work of the entire Congress. The ad 
dresses and papers were too well-considered, 
too compact in statement and argument to 
be quoted in brief. There was not so much 
rhetoric, but an immense deal of sense in 
all the discussions. I[t is enough for us 
now if we try to catch the drift of the Con- 
gress, try to find out whether the standard 
of reform is higher than heretofore, try to 
catch some of the indications, as well as to 
note the things accomplished. 

The striking feature of all the delibera- 
tions was the perfect harmony between the 
practical prison men and the theorists. 
The wardens and the social scientists seem 


a part of the record of years gone by. The 
wardens confess to have been helped from 
outside, and the outsiders acknowledge an 
indebtedness tothe wardens. The spirit of 
the meeting was this: We are all here in 
good faith to work, each in his own way, 
for a common object. The day sessions 
were almost entirely given over to the dis- 
cussion of questions of internal prison man- 
agement by practical prison managers. 
Warden Brush presided at the session to 
consider ‘‘ Prison Labor.” His opening 
address was admirable. Its prevailing 
thought was that reformation was the chief, 
the only object of imprisonment, and that 
labor was necessary to the reformation of 
the criminal. This thought was taken up 
by the conference, and emphasized in 
speeches and in resolutions. The old idea 
of retribution in the administration of jus- 
tice seemed to be lost sight of. ‘ The 
three-legged stool” of penology was flung 
at no one. It seems to have been perma, 
nently relegated to the theological lum- 
ber-room. Reformation—that was one 
thought; reformation of the criminal for 
his own good and for the good of society; 
with no thought of inflicting pain on him 
for the ‘‘ glory of God.” As to systems of 
labor, the piece-price plan seemed to meet 
with much favor. Its success in Ohio, as 
shown by General Brinkerhoff, was astrong 
argument for its adoption elsewhere. It 
seems that in that state it has not only 
proved beneficial to the discipline of the 
prison, but has been a satisfaction to the 
sordid tax-payer by paying better than 
either the contract system or the public 
account system. 

Throughout the entire meeting there was 
felt to be a woeful lack of accurate criminal 
statistics. There is no unity in the way 
records are kept in the various states. 
Mr. Wines, of the Census Bureau, confessed 
to the worthlessness of the figures as to 
criminals that appear in the census reports. 
The need of better information was so 
much felt that a movement was set on foot to 
obtainit. A section of the Congress,under the 
wise guidance of the Rev. J. L. Milligan, 
of Allegheny, was devoted to the subject of 
criminal records, and a committee, con- 
sisting of Prof. Charlton T. Lewis, of New 

York, the Rev. Fred H. Wines, of Illinois, 
and General R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, was 
appointed to memorialize the National 
Congress on the necessity of a Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics in connection with the 
appropriate department at Washington. 

But one paper was read by women. It 
was a most admirable paper, on the subject 
of Women’s Prisons, by Mrs. Chas. F. 
Coffin, of Illinois. It favored separate 
prisons, managed by women, for women 
prisoners, matrons in all the station houses 
an d jails, and a broader work by women 
for discharged female prisoners. The 
paper made a deep impression, and much 
of its thought was afterward embodied in 
one of the resolutions of the Congress. 

The subject of the county-jail was as 
much discussed as a subject can be upon 
which there exists but one opinion. Eugene 

Smith, of New York, summed up, in most 
masterly fashion, the arguments against a 
sy stem that is pretty generally condemned. 
As has been done for balf a century, our 
jail system was condemned as a disgrace 

to civilization and to humanity. Mr. Smith 
suggested, as a remedy, the establishment 
of district work-houses, longer sentences 
for light offenses, and entire separation 
of witnesses there waiting trial from 
those who had been convicted. Mr. 
Smith’s suggestions undoubtedly indicate 
the line in which the revolution—sure to 
come sooner or later—will be accomplished. 


One of the strongest papers in the Con. 
gress was by Prof. Charlton T. Lewis, on 
the English prison system. With mas- 
terly eloquence he traced the course of 
prison reform in England, from the awak- 
ening of the public conscience in John 
Howard's time to the splendid seven years 
of success that has followed the act of '77, 
whereby all the prisons—borough jails in- 
cluded—were gathered into the general and 
strong management of the Home Office. 
The address showed that centralization in 
management, classification in treatment, 
post-penitentiary surveillance, length of 
sentence dependent upon moral condition 


the criminal class. And, ‘flinging a penny 
to those whose souls are no larger than a 
penny,’”” Professor Lewis showed that the’ 
English system was the only profitable sys- 
tem for the state, in the mere matter of 


‘money. 


The subject of Moral Education in Pris- 

ons received admirable treatment at the 

hands of Charles Dudley Warner, of Hart- 

ford, and of C. A. Collin, of Elmira. The 

latter gentleman has for some years con- 

ducted the famous casuistry class in the 

Elmira Reformatory, and his paper was 

built up largely out of his own experiences. 

It wasa paper of well-tested theories. It 

was intensely interesting, and carried the 

conviction that goes along with an estab- 

lished success. The prevailing thought in 

it was that the intellectual growth can be 

‘*made” to help the moral growth. That 
men can be made to think and reason 
themselves out of a low moral condition. 

There was some dissent to the universal 
application of the principles laid down by 
Mr. Collin; but that his methods were 
wise and skillful, and successful in a large 
number of cases, was beyond question. By 
his labor in the Elmira Reformatory, and by 
his exposition of his system in ‘this paper, 
Mr. Collin is entitled to a place in the 
front rank of genuine prison reformers. 

_ The subject of ‘Tramps and Drunks” 
was taken up at one of the sessions of the 
Congress, and discussed at some length 
after an able paper by Charles E. Felton, 
Superintendent of the Chicago House of 
Correction. The sentiment of the Congress 
was in favor of longer seutences for tramps, 
hard labor while under sentence, that the 
habit of labor might be acquired, and the 
same need of reformatory influences for 
this class of offenders as for other crimi- 
nals. 

In so short an article as this must neces- 
sarily be, it is impossible to more than 
touch upon subjects that are of the great- 
est importance, and which were treated 
wisely and at length in the Conference. 
General Brinkerhoff’s condemnation of our 
way of dealing with U. 8. Prisoners, ought 
to be read and taken to heart by every 
thoughtful citizen. It strongly advocated 
a national prison; and, sooner or later, the 
sense of national pride, if nothing else, 
must lead to the establishment of such an 
institution. The matter of ‘‘ discharged 
prisoners” was wisely treated by the excel- 
lent Secretary of the Connecticut Prisoners’ 
Aid Association, Mr. J. C. Taylor; and 
one of the most effective papers of the 
whole conference was Prof. Francis Way- 
land’s, on ‘‘ Sundry Anomalics in Criminal 
Jurisprudence.” 

In a few words, the Fourth National 
Prison Congress was a complete success, 
Its value as an influence in promoting pen- 
ological reforms is beyond estimate. It had 
not a single false tone in all its discus- 
sions. All of the States were represented, 
and Canada sent a large quota of distin. 
guished men to its counsels. The people 
and press of Michigan gave it a warm wel- 
come, and it has set on foot several reforms 
that will mark an epoch in crime treat- 
ment. At the invitation of Ex-Governor 
Bullock, of Georgia, who came to the Con- 

grees, representing the people of his state, 
the next Congress will be held in Atlanta, 
sometime in the late Autumn of next 
year. 

To sum up the spirit of the meeting these 
few memoranda: Reformation the object 
of penal treatment. The indefinite sen- 
tence, properly modified, greatly gaining in 
favor. Less thought for a money profit in 
prisons than for a man profit. Labor a 
necessity to reformation—and apply- 
ing to minor offenders no less than to pro- 
fessional criminals. Longer sentences for 
minor offenses, and interminable sentences 
for incorrigibles. Classification of pris- 
oners a necessity to successful reformatory 


treatment. An unqualified condemnation 
of our present county-jail system. A 
speedier a of jemiee oh 
nitentiary surveillance o ischarg 
yrieonel®, and a conditional release. Sepa- 
rate prisons for women, and matrons in all 
police stations. Industrial training of the 
oung as & means of crime prevention. 
These are some of the things upon whic )} 
there was very clear and decided utterance 
in the Congress; and on a line of these 
memoranda all genuine retorm in our 
bee system must of necessity be con- 
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LAND AND LAW AS AGENTS IN 
EDUCATING INDIANS. 


AN ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIEXCE 
ASSOCIATION, AT SanaToaa, Sept, iith, 1885, 


BY MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, LL.D., 
President of Rutgers Coliege, Member of the United 
States Board of Indian Commissioners. 

(The first part of this address was published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of Oct, 8th.) 

Prorgct the Indian from the white man’s 
greed of land and the red man’s lack of law. 
Give him law —such law as the rest of us have. 
Give him jand—land of his own, for each man. 
Let us cease to juggle with our own conscience 
and with the Indian’s sense of justice by saying, 
the reason why we take your revervation away 
from you is vecause it is now worth something! 
We steal your lands because they have become 
worth stealing ; don’t you see! 

Objectively, then, and because of his relations 
with the whites, the Indian needs the educating 
influence of law such as protects other men, and 
of land of his own. 

And now, from the subjective point of view, 
what elements in the Indian ;roblem, what 
forces at work within the tribe, delay the prog- 
ress of the Indian toward his ultimate goa), in- 
telligent Christian citizenship? 

Two peculiarities which mark the Indian life, 
if retained, will render his progress slow, un- 
certain and difficult, These are: 

1, The Tribal Organization, 

2. The Indimn Reservation. 


THE TRIBAL ORGANIZATION MUST BE BROKEN UP, 


I am satisfied that no man can carefully study 
the Indian question without the deepening con- 
viction that the tribe must go if we would save 
the Indian from himself. 

Considered from the political point of view, 
the tribe is an anumaly~an imperium in impe- 
rio, tolerated upon our territory. Early in our 
history, when whites were few and Indians 
were relatively numerous, and were grouped in 
tribes, with something approaching to a form of 
government, it was natural, it was inevitable, 
that we should treat with them as tribes. [t would 
have been hopeless for us to attempt to modify 
their tribal relations, But now the case is en- 
tirely different. There is hardly one tribe out- 
side the five civilized tribes of the Indian terri- 
tory which can merit the name of an organized 
society, or which discharges the simplest func- 
tions of government. Disintegration has long 
been the rule. Lndividualism, the keynote of 
our socio-political ideas in this century, makes 
itself felt by sympathetic vibrations even in the 
rude society of the Indian tribes, There is little 
of the old loyalty to a personal chief as repre- 
senting a governing authority from the Great 
Spirit. A passive acquiescence in the mild 
leadership of the promising son of a former 
leader, among the peaceful tribes of the south- 
west, or a stormy hailing by the young braves 
of a new and reckless leader, bloodthirsty for a 
raid upon the whites—these are the strongest 
indications of the survival of the old spirit. 

Indian chiefs are never law-makers ; seldom, 
even in the rudest sense, law-enforcers. The 
Indians feel the animus of the century. As per- 
sonal allegiance toa chieftain and the sense of 
tribal unity wanes, what is taking its place? 
Literally nothing! In some cases, educated, 
but immoral and selfish, leaders take advantage 
of the old traditions to acquire influence which 
they abuse. On the whole, however, a rude, 
savage individuality is developing itself, but not 
under the guidance of law, moral, civil or relig- 
fous, 

surely, the intelligence of our nation 
should devise and enforce a remedy for this 
state of affairs. 


THE SENTIMENTAL VIEW OF THE TRIBE, 


But, when it is urged that the tribal organiza- 
tion be as far as possible broken up, a false, 
sentimental view of the tribe commonly pre- 
sents itself tothose who look at the question 
casually. It takes form in such objections as 
this: ‘The Indians have a perfect right to 
bring up their children in the old devotior to 
the tribe and the chief. To require anything 
else of them is unreasonable, These are thoir 
ancestral institutions. We have no right to 
meddle with them, 

The correction for this false view seems to me 
to come from the study of the actual effects of 
the tribe upon the family and upon the »..an- 
hood of the individual. 

The highest right of man is the right to be a 
man, with all that this involves. The tendency 
of the tribal organization is constantly to inter- 
fere with aud frustrate the attainment of this 
highest manhood. The question whether par- 
ents have a right to educate their children to re- 
gard the tribal organization as supreme, brings 
us at once to the consideration of the family. 

And hereI find something like a key to the 
Indian problem. More than any other idea, this 
consideration of the family, and its proper 
sphere in the civilizing of races and in the de- 
velopment of the individual, serves to unlock the 
difficulties which surround legislation for the 
Indian, 


THE TRIBE DWARFS AND BLIGHTS THE FAMILY. 

Tbe family is God’s unit of society. On the 
integrity of the family depends that of the state. 
There is no civilization deserving of the name 
where the family is not the unit in civil govern- 
ment. Even the extreme advocates of individu- 
alism must admit that the highest and most 
perfect personality is developed through those 
relations which the family renders possible and 
fosters. And from the pointof view of land and 
law, students generally are at one with Sir Henry 
Maine when he says, in his Jatest work: ‘‘I be, 
lieve I state the inference suggested by all known 
legal history when I say there can be no material 
advance in civilization unless landed property is 
held by groups at least as small as families.” 
(Maine: “Early History of Institutions,” p. 
126.) 

IT CUTS THE NERVE OF EFFORT. 


The tribal organization, with its land in com- 
mon, with its constant divisions of government 
goods and rations per capita, without regard to 
service rendered, cuts the nerve of ail that man- 
ful effort which political economy teaches us 
proceeds from the desire for wealth, True ideas 
of property, with alljthe civilizing influences that 
such ideas excite, are formed only as the tribal 
relation is outgrown, 

There is an utter barbarism in which property 
has almost no existence, The tribal organiza- 
tion tends to retain men in such barbariem. It 
is a great step gained when you awaken in an 
Indian the desire for the acquisition of proper- 
ty of his own, by his own honest labor. Every 
honest day's work done and paid for is a stroke 
of missionary work, It not only puts the In- 
dian under silent but powerful pledges to pre- 
serve the peace and respect law, that so his own 
property may be safe; it does what is still more 
important, It cultivates in him those qualities 
the absence of which most sadly marks the sav- 
age. It cultivates the habit of Woking to the 
future, aud of seeking to modify the future for 
one’s self by one’s own efforts. It develops that 
power which is the highest prerogative of man 
—will power, intelligently exercised in voluntary 
subjection to law, not to force. 

The desire for the acquisition of property is 
not, a8 some writers on political economy have 
represented it to be, the sole motive that sways 
society or governs the development of mankind. 
But it is on the whole the mainspring that daily 
keeps in motion the mechanism of the world’s 
daily routine. It is chiefly the affections and 
interests of family life that take out of this de- 
sire for gain 1ta debasing element, ita utter self- 
ishness, 

But the tribal system paralyzes at once the 
desire for property, and the family life that en- 
nobles that desire. Where the annuities and ra- 
tions that support a tribe are distributed to the 
industrious and the lazy alike, there cannot be 
any true stimulus to industry. Where the prop- 
erty which a deceased father has called his own 
is, at the funeral feast, distributed to his adult 
relatives, or squandered in prolonged feastings, 
while no provision whatever is made for the 
widow or the children, how can the family be 
perpetuated, or the ideal of the permanen:e and 
the preciousness of this relation become clear 
and powerful? 

Observation has shown that there is a direct 
proportion between the length of time during 
which infancy and immaturity are protected, 
trained, and cared for by the parents, and the 
capacity for education and advancement on the 
part of the individual, This law holds good 
among animals and among men. A well-known 
American autbor has made this idea of the ex- 
tended duration of a protected and cherished 
childhood exceedingly prominent in a recent 
work, and has based upon it certain of his 
prophecies as to the ** Destiny of Man.” 

Apply this principle to the tribal law, which 
enforces a division of the father’s property at 
hie decease among his adult relatives. How 
sadly it shortens the period of protected child- 
hood, already too brief! That prolonged, foster- 
ing care of children and youth which is essen- 
tial to civilization can be secured only as the 
family and the home are held sacred. 

A series of questions was propounded in a‘cir- 
cular recently issued by the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of taking soundings 
along a course of proposed legislation. While 
opinions as to many points suggested are widely 
divergent, even diametrically opposed to one 
another, the Indian agents and missionaries who 
reply are almost unanimous in recommending 
at once legislation to secure the descent of prop- 
erty to children, to prevent polygamy, and to pro- 
vide homesteads, You see how these points, con- 
cerning which there is substantial unity, are the 
three points which determine the circle. The 
family circle should be the controlling idea of all 
legislation and all administrative reform in In- 
dian affairs. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAMILY IS THE KEY TO 
THE POSITION, 


The gravest charge against the tribal organi- 
zation, then, is that it tends to dwarf and blight 
the family. Tribal relations interfere with 
family grouping, and there is no sound progress 





in civilization until land begins to be held and 
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property to be accumulated by groups at least as 
small as the family. 

The problem before us is, how shall we edu- 
cate these men-children into that great concep- 
tion of the reign of law—moral, civil and politi- 
cal—to which they are now strangers? Moral 
convictions are theirs, of course. ** A good In- 
dian”—one whom his fellow tribes-men call 
good—** would be recognized as a good man ary- 
where,” says one who bus passed years among 
them. But the conception of that reign of law 
which constantly presides over all our thinking 
and doing, for the most part silent, felt only 
when we attempt to break with it, the growth 
of centuries coloring all our conceptions and 
conditioning our hfe like the atmosphere we 
breathe—how utterly foreign is all this to the 
tribal and reservation life of the Indian! How 
are we to accustom th«m toa difference as great 
as that between obeying the order of achieftain, 
reen, known, perhaps regarded with affection, 
or blindly conforming to tribal customs they 
have never seen broken, and obedience ren- 
dered to an impersonal law, emanating from a 
source thousands of miles away, and from an 
order of things unknown to them? 

As the allegiance to tribe and chieftain is 
weakened, its place should be taken by the 
sanctities of family life and an allegiance to the 
laws which grow naturally out of the family- 
Lessons in law for the Indian should begin with 
the developing and the preservation, by law, of 
those relations of property and of social inter- 
course which spring out of and protect the 
family. First of all, he must have 

LAND IN SEVERALTY, 


on which tomake a home for his family. In 
many tribes, the Government should, fora few 
years, hold his land in trust for him or his 
heirs, inalienable and unchargeable. Butit shail 
be his. It shall be patented to him as an indi- 
vidual, He shall hola it by what the Indians 
who have been hunted from reservation to reser- 
vation, pathetically call, in their request for 
justice, ‘‘a paper-talk from Wasbington, which 
tells the Indian what land 1s his, so that a white 
man cannot get it away from him.” ‘* Thereis no 
way of reaching the Indian so good as to show 
him that he is working for a home.” There is in 
this consciousness of a family-hearth, of land 
and a home in prospect as permanently their 
own, an educating force which at once begins 
to lift these savages out of barbarism , and sends 
them up the steep toward civilizatiogas rapidly 
as casy divorce laws are sending some sections 
of our country down the slope toward barbaric 
heathenism. 
LEASE OF THE OMAHAS, 


This idea of the family, the highest product 
of modern civilization, yet at the same time the 
most natural grouping of inankind, is proving, 
wherever we use it, to be a renovating and heal- 
ing force for the Indians which surpasses ‘belief, 
See how Miss Fletcher touched that key, in her 
labors with the Omahas, by her patient investi- 
gations, her complete registration of all the 
family groupe, and her endowment of each 
home-unit, each family, with its homestead, the 
land that is to prove the stay of the home, and 
note the quick results, 

In 1855 land in severalty had been solemnly 
promised by the United States to the Omahas; 
but the pledge was broken. In 1866, it was re- 
newed. In 1870, three hundred and thirty-one 
allotments had been made. But when the 
Poncag, driven from their homes, were passing 
the Omahas, their kinsmen, with terror and 
despair, the Omahas learned that the certifi- 
cates by which their individual allotments were 
held, were not patents, They were only certifi- 
cates of occupancy, which could be annulled at 
the pleasure of the Government. They dared not 
consult white men, Jest the fate they dreaded 
should be precipitated. In 1881, Miss Alice C, 
Fletcher went to live among them, going ‘‘in the 
interest of the science of ethnography, without 
any intention of helping them.” But they 
learned to trust her. They confided to her their 
fears. Her heart was touched ; and, with heroic 
devotion, she gave herself to the work of secur- 
ing homesteads for them, and educating them 
to a true conception of the family. 

In August, 1882 (nearly thirty years after the 
first pledge was made to be broken), the law for 
allotting lands in severalty to the Omahas waa 
passed. In 1884 the allotments were completed, 
76,000 acres having been allotted in 954 separate 
allottments, to 1,194 persons, wives receiving 
their lands with their respective husbands, Fifty- 
five thousand acres are still reserved, to be given 
tochildren who may be born during the period of 
the trust; for the United States Government 
gives a protected trust-deed title to these In- 
dians, the Government protecting the lands, in- 
alienable and unchargeable, for a term of years, 
until the Indians shall have gained some ex- 
perience in the management of property. 

The Indian Department, responding to a 
most manly appeal from the Omahas that 
they might be permitted to manage their 
own affairs, in the words of the Com- 
missioner, ‘‘instructed the agent of the 
Omabas to discharge all agency employés on 
the 80th day of last September, except the 
school employés and one person who is to 
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remain there to act as physician and farmer, and 
who will look after the interests of the Govern. 
ment and the Indians, and keep this office in- 
formed of the progress of affairs there ; and who 
will be retained until his services can be diy. 
pensed with, ‘The agent was further instructed 
to turn over to the Omaha councilmen, in trust 
for the tribe, the mills, shops, dwellings, schoo}. 
houses, live stock, and all public property on 
the Omaha Reservation. While this is an ex. 
periment, it is believed that it will prove to be 
successful, and that the Omahas will demon- 
strate the wisdom of the methods now pursued 
by the Department looking to the ultimate civij- 
ization and independence of all the Indian 
tribes.” 

The Omahas are to-day a civilized tribe, dwel)- 
ing in houses, maintaining their own industries, 
and prospering in all ways. 

This case and that of the Indian courts estab- 
lished by General Milroy, and graphically de- 
scribed by him at the Confereace of Friends of 
the Indian at Lake Mobonk, last September 
(see the pamphlet published by the Indian 
Rights Association), are most gratifying evi- 
detce of the educating power of family life, 
land and law! 

THE HOMESTEAD AND THE FAMILY CIVILIZE, 

The family and a homestead prove the salvya- 
tion of those whom the tribal organization and 
the reservation were debasing. It was a step in 
advance when Agent Miles began to issue rations 
to families, instead of to the head men of the 
tribe, Every measure which strengthens the fam- 
iy tie,and makes clearer the idea of family life, in 
which selfish interests and inclinations are sac- 
rificed for the advantage of the whole family, 1s 
a powerful influence toward civilization. 

In this way, too, family affection und care for 
the education and the virtue of the young are 
promoted. Thus such law as is necessary w 
protect virtue, to punish offenses against purity, 
and to abolish polygamy, will be welcomed by 
the Indians. These laws enforced will help still 
further to develop true family feeling. Family 
feeling, growing stronger and stronger as all the 
members of the family work on their own home- 
stead for the welfare of the home, will itself in- 
cline all toward welcommmg the reign of law, 
and will increase the desire of all for systematic 
education. The steadying, educating effect of 
property will take hold upon these 1uprovident 
children of the West, who have for too long 
lived as if the injunction, ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow,” in its literal sense, were their 
only law. 

We must, as rapidly as possible, break up the 
tribal organization, and give them law, with the 
family and land in severalty as its central idea. 
We must not only give them law, we must force 
law upon them. We must not only offer them 
education, we must force education upon them! 
Education will come to them by complying with 
the forms and the requirements of the law. 


LET INDIANS LEARN LAW BY OBEYING AND EXE- 
OUTING LAW, 


The Indian courts already organized in con- 
nection with some of the agencies have a high 
educational value. As policemen, as road-muas- 
ters, a8 mail-carriers, a8 Commissioners to ap- 
praise property and set their people on the road 
toward civilization, Indians are already fitting 
themselves for citizenship by discharging the 
duties of citizens. As jurymen, as judges, quick 
to discern the equity of a case, and often de- 
tecting at once the crucial point by their 
familiarity with Indian life, where a lawyer ora 
judge less familiar with Indian customs would 
waste hours in the effort, or miss the point al- 
together—in this practical dealing with law, as 
administrative, executive, and even as judicial 
officers, whose decisions are subject to revision, 
the Indians will be more rapidly civilized than 
by generations of exhortation on the days when 
they might be gathered in abject, huddling 
crowds, to receive rations as Government alms. 


THE PRESENT RESERVATION SYSTEM IS A CURSE. 

While we profess to desire their civilization, 
we adopt in the Indian reservation the plan 
which, of all possible plans, seems most carefully 
designed to preserve the degrading customs and 
the low moral standards of heathen barbarism. 
Take a barbaric tribe, place them upon a vast 
tract of land from which you carefully exclude 
all civilized men, separate them by huncreds of 
miles from organized civil society and the exam- 
ple of reputable white settlers, and, having thas 
insulated them in empty space, doubly insulate 
them from Christian civilization by surrounding 
them with sticky layers of the vilest, most de- 
signingly wicked men our century knows--the 
whisky-seliing whites and the debased half- 
breeds who infest the fringes of our reservations 
—and then endeavor to incite the electrifying, 
life-giving currents of civilized life to flow 
through this doubly-insulated mass. If an In- 
dian now and then gets glimpses of something 
better, and seeks to leave this seething mass of 
in-and-in breeding degradation, to live in a civ- 
ilized community, give him no protection by 
law, and no hope of citizenship, If he has won 
his way, as many have done, through the highest 





institutions of learning, with honor, tell bim 


that he may see many of our largest cities ruled F 
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by rings of men, many of whom are foreigners 
by birth, ignorant, worthless, yet naturalized 
citizens, but that he must not hope to vote or to 
hold office. 

If hesays: ‘‘ I will be content to accumulate 
property, then,” tell him, *‘ you may do so; but 
any one who chooses may withhold your wages, 
refuse to pay you money he has borrowed, plun- 
der you as he will ; and our law gives you no re- 
dress.” Thus we drive the honest and ambitious 
Indian, a8 we do the criminals, back to the tribe 
and the reservation ; and, cutting them off from 
all hope of bettering themselves while we feed 
their laziness on Government rations, we com- 
plain that they are not more ambitious and in- 
dustrious.” 

Christian missionaries plunge into these res- 
ervations, struggle with the mass of evil there, 
and, feeling that bright children can be best ed- 
ucated in the atmosphere of civilization, they 
send to Eastern institutions these Indian chil- 
dren, plucked like fire stained brands from the 
reservations. They are brought to our indus- 
trial training schools. The lesson taught by the 
comparison of their photographs, when they 
come and when they go, is wonderful. 

The years of contact with ideas,and with 
Christian men and women, so transform them 
that their faces shine with a wholly new light; 
for they have indeed ‘communed with God.” 
They came children; they return young men 
and young women ; yet they look younger in the. 
face than when they came to us, The prema- 
turely aged look of hopeless heathenism has 
given way to that dew of eternal youth which 
marks the man who lives in the thoughts of an 
eternal future. 

BREAK UP THE RESERVATION, BUT PROTECT THE 
RIGHTS OF THE INDIAN. 


Break up the reservation. Its usefulness is 
past. Treat it as we treat the fever-infected 
hospital when life has so often yielded to disease 
within its walls that we see clearly the place is 
in Jeague with the powers of death, and the fiat 
goes forth, ‘Though this was planned as a bless- 
ing, it has proved to be a curse. Away with it! 
Burn it!” 


SETTLE WHITES AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Guard the rights of the Indian; but, for his 
own good, break up his reservations. Let In the 
light of civilization. Plant in alternate sections 
or townships white farmers, who will teach him 
by example. Reserve all the lands he needs for 
the Indian. Give land by trust-deed in severalty 
to each family. 

Among the parts of the reservation to be so 
assigned to Indians in severalty, retain alternate 
ranges or townships for white settlers. Let 
only men of such character as a suitable com- 
mission would approve be allowed to file on these 
lands. Let especial advantages in price of land, 
and in some cases let a small salary be offered to 
induce worthy farmers thus to settle among the 
Indians as object-teachers of civilization. Let 
the parts of the reservations not needed be sold 
by the Government for the benefit of the Indians, 
and the money thus realized be used to secure 
this wise intermingling of the right kind of 
civilized men with the Indians. Over all extend 
the law of the states and territories; and let 
Indian and white man stand alike before the 
law. 

It is my firm conviction that a plan of this 
kind can be devised, which will meet a response 
from settlers of the right stamp quicker and 
more generous than could be accounted for by 
the mere money-inducements offered. 

There is a great mission work to be done by 
laymen and farmers for these Indians, The 
spirit that settled Kansas in the interest of 
liberty and fair play for all men, however des- 

pised, is not yet dead in our land. And while 
I sce clearly many difficulties in the way, I be- 
lieve they can all be met ina plan that shall 
speedily substitute homes and family life for the 
tribal organization; settlements of mingled 
whites and Indians for the reservation system ; 
and the reign ot law, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, for the state of unpro- 
tected anarchy to which we have hitherto con- 
demned the Indian. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES AND PROPOSITIONS. 

Some results of our discussion of this subject 
may be set forth in the following propositions : 

1. The aim of legislation for the Indian 
should be to make him, as soon as possible, an 


2. To this end, his personality must be re- 
spected. His individuality must be strength- 
ened, 

8. The rule of law is essential to this. The 
tribe enforces no law. What law shall we give 
him ? 

4. The family has always been the true unit 
of the state, the best school for the develop- 
ment of character. Legislation for the Indian 
should begin with the strengthening and purify- 
ing of his conception of the Samily. 

5. That family life may be fostered and pro- 

, and through it the individual may be de- 


Veloped into intelligent manhood, the tribal 
lation should be weakened oo 


dividuals. Extend the law over them as indi- 

viduals. Give them land as individuals. Pun- 

ish them as individuals. Give them the right 

to sue immediately. 

6. The home is the altar of the family. Secure 

for the Indians titles tv land for Lomesteads 

before it is too late. Give them land in several- 

ty, with a protected title. Let each family 

profit by the labors and the virtues of its mem- 

bers. 

7. The Indian reservation prevents all these 

desirable results, insulates Indians from civili- 

zation, cultivates vice, is a domain for lawless- 

ness, licensed by the United States. 

8. The reservation must go. But the rights of 

the Indians must be protected. Where the res- 

ervations include more land than the Indians 

need for ample homesteads, the Government, 

making allotments of the best to the Indians in 

severalty, should open the rest to settlers for 
the benefit of the Indians, using the money thus 
obtained to promote their education and civili- 
zation. 

9. The ideal plan (which | believe to be also a 
practicable pian) is to reserve alternate sec- 
tions, ranges, or townships among the Indian 
allotments for white settlers, approved by a 
philanthropic and experienced commission. 

Offer special inducements to reputable white 
settlers to occupy these farms. Thus “ object- 
teaching” in thrifty farming will go forward on 
a large stale, 

10. A comprehensive, systematic plan of gen- 
eral and industrial education for all Indians 
should be at once entered upon. The four mil- 
lions of money promised for this end, but long 
retained in our national treasury, is a national 
disgrace. 

11. Appropriations for Indians should be 
*‘ rapidly decreased along all lines that lead to 
pauperism, and increased along ali lines that 
tend toward educated self-support.” 

12. The agent is the pivot of the present sys- 
tem. While agencies are continued, the best 
men who can be obtained should be kept in 
these responsible positions; and to this end 
agents should be far better paid. 

13. Christian missionaries, teachers, and 
farmers among the Indians, and the awakening 
of moral thoughtfulness among our people 
about Indian rights, are the means to the civili- 
zation of the Indian ; proper legislation devised 
and enfosced by these must be the method; 
and the intelligent c‘tizenship of the Indian 
will be the result. 


Fine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


Ir has sometimes seemed hard to conceive a 
more monotonous level of mediocrity than our 
own Academy has furnished in its Autumn ex- 
hibitions ; but the exhibition just opened by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is even more 
drearily monotonous in its mediocrity than any- 
thing achieved by the National Academy within 
the memory of man. Only a very few of the 
pictures are at all above the commonplace. The 
largest canvas is Alexander Harrison's ‘* Bord de 
Mer,” an honorably-mentioned picture of the 
last salon, and really a grandly-painted works 
without the slightest interest except for its pure- 
ly technical qualities. Four naked boys about 
to take a plunge in the surf, and about them 
nothing but sand and water; that is the 
subject. But the sky is tender, and the beach 
and waves strongly painted, and the figures ful] 
of life, if not altogether well-drawn. But after 
all is said the fact remains that it is a subject 
without interest, and a picture for which no rea- 
son can be given. 

One naturally enough looks, in a Philadelphia 
exhibition, for the strongest work of the Phila- 
delphia artists. But, as a rule, Philadelphia 
artists save their best work to send to the New 
York exhibitions. The New York market is 
better, and the prestige of a success in New 
York is worth more. But two or three of the 
local artists of reputation have sent really im- 
portant works to the exhibition. We have as 
most noteworthy of these Kirkpatrick’s ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Interior, Sixteenth Century,” in which 
there is the superabundance of color and mag- 
nificence of detail that has made Kirkpatrick 
famous. The picture represents a feast in a 
superb apartment, in which colored marbles 
and splendid fabrics have been profusely 
disposed, and in which there is so lavish a dis- 
play of bric-a-brac as to leave the impression 
that the room belongs rather to a museum than 
toa residence. But there is a subtle quality of 
color that only Mr. Kirkpatrick gets, a pervad- 
ing sense of splendor that takes possession of 
the spectator and holds him as with a spell. In 
the Venetian feast, at the Philadelphia exhibi- 
tion, there is a very plain showing of the artist’s 
methods of painting; and the results might be 
somewhat more pleasing if the way in which 
they were obtained by glazes and overglazes, 
was not quite so apparent, 

















It is a disappointment not to find more work 


hibition. And the two specimens of his work 

shown are not equal in interest to the very high 

standard he has set for himself. There is, of 

course, the same exquisite refinement of color 

and of sentiment, the same careful drawing that 

has distinguished all of Mr. Lippincott's work ; 

but the subjects he has chosen have not inspired 

him to his best effort. 

Hermann Herkomer occupies, with his 

‘Ready to Pose,” a commonplace type of the 

English navvy, a large and prominent space, 

The picture is strongly painted, but is at best 

no more than a study ; and this is just the fault 

of a large number of pictures in the exhibition-- 

they lack the interest of completeness. They 

seem merely preparatory to something elae. 

One feels all the while that these figures of men, 

women, and children, ought to be doing some- 

thing, telling some story, and giving a reason 

for their being beyoud a mere matter of pretti- 

ness, In this respect the temporary exhibition 

suffers by contrast with the permanent exhi- 
bition of the Pennsylvania Academy. The 
Apocalyptic visions of Benjamin West and 
Washington Allston, with all their multiplied 
horrors of drawing and color, do not fail of mak- 
ing a very detinite impression, as of a story well 
told, or a fact made forever plainer by their ut- 
terance. 

Miss Agnes D, Abbott has done few better 
things than “A Florist’s Window.” It certainly 
ranks with the best of the flower pictures in 
this exhibit, There is a large representation of 
woman’s work on the walls. Some of it of ex- 
cellent quality, but a good deal of it amateurish 
in the extreme. One of the most successful 
portrait subjects is by Cecilia Beaux, a pupil of 
Wm. Sartain. In the ** Last Days of Infancy” 
there is very great simplicity and directness 
and strength. 

M. De Forest Bolmer, in his ‘‘ Midday on the 
Marshes,” has a subject well suited to his 
brush. ‘Phere is a fine out-of-doors atmosphere 
in all his work, and in this one particularly. 
Mr. Bolmer has not only carefully studied the 
face of Nature, but seems to have comprehended 
those subtle, underlying moods and forces that 
give perennial variety and meaning to the most 
ordinary scenes. It is not enough to merely 
paint what one sees ; one must also indicate that 
which the soul of the artist finds for itself in 
looking through his eyes. 

Elizabeth Boott has demonstrated the fact 
that she can do very clever decorative work, 
She learned of the great muster, Hunt, the se- 
cret of putting intense color into low tones, and 
of building up her composition with great 
masses of rich color, to which all else must be 
subordinated. But this clever artist has never 
learned to paint portraits successfully ; and the 
best of her figure subjects have had a bizarre 
quality that commanded attention, without jus- 
tifying it. It is doubtful, however, if this lady 
has painted anything worse than the little Ne- 
gro girl sent by ler to this exhibition, It is as 
uninteresting and commonplace as the irrepress- 
ible urchins of Brown; and that is saying a 
good decal. 

Thomas Eakins holds to peculiar color theo- 
ries ; and if they find fair exposition in the three 
pictures he exhibits to his fellow townsmen, 
they are false theories, it would be difficult to 
conceive a more unsatisfactory work, so far as 
color is concerned, than the portrait Mr. 
Eakins exhibits. His “Swimming”’—a group 
of boys enjoying a bath—is also unpleasant in 
color. But Mr. Eakins draws well, and is never 
trivial in his work ; let the color in his pictures 
be ever so muddy, there is always something in 
which interest may be found, and earnest pur- 
pose may be traced. 

Taking itas a whole, the exhibition must be 
set down as very far from a success, The de- 
partments of water colors and of sculpture are 
ridiculously meager ; and there is hardly a work 
shown that can be called positively great. 





Science. 
THE COMET PRIZE. 


BY LEWIS SWIFT, 
DIRECTOR OF THE WARNER OBSERVATORY, 








To rue Epitor or THe INDEPENDENT: 

In a copy of Tue INDEPENDENT, of recent dite, 
I find severe strictures upon one of the stupula- 
tions of the *‘ Warner Comet Prize”—viz., that 
announcement of discovery must be made to the 
director of the Warner Observatory, and to him 
alone. As I am charitable enough to ascribe 
your unjust criticism to a want of knowledge of 
the manner in which such things are conducted 
at this observatory, and of the understanding 
existing between Professor Pickering and my- 
self regarding the telegraphing of comet discov- 
eries, it gives me pleasure to lay before you the 
modus operandi of the system adopted by as- 
tronomers for the rapid dissemination of astro- 
nomical discoveries, for those who compete for 
the Warner prize, not only, but also for all 
others. The astronomers of each hemisphere 
have agreed that one of their number shall con- 
trol this matter, and have elected, as follows: 





from the hand of W. H. Lippincott in this ex- 





Germany ; and, in the United States, Professor 

Pickering, of Harvard Ovllege Observatory. 

Should an important astronomical discovery be 

made on the Eastern Continent, it is to be imme- 

diately telegraphed to Professor Krueger, whose 

duty is to cable the intelligence to Professor 

Pickering, and to dispatch telegrams to all the 

important observatories of the Old World. On 

the other hand, if the discovery be made in 

North America, telegraphic announcement is to 

be made to Professor Pickering, who, in turn, 

must cable it to Dr. Krueger, and notify Ameri- 

can observers. Should, however, the discoverer 

wish to obtain the Warner prize, and the object 

discovered be an unexpected comet, he, if living in 

the United States, Canada or Mexico, is compelled 
to telegraph the discovery to me, and to meonly, 

My duty then is to investigate the matter, and 

determine whether the suspect be a comet, and, 

if so, an unexpected one. If I have a clear sky 

and can prove it, or if the evidence is conclu- 
sive (there being no nebule in the region, and 

it being sufficiently remote from a bright star 
for a ‘‘ghost” to deceive), I at once send the 
the original telegram to Professor Pickering, 
adding to it the word “Cable.” This duty oc- 
cupies about one hour. If clouds or moonlight 
prevent a verification, or if the dispatch arrives 
in the daytime, after a scrutiny, if some doubt 
of the cometary character of the object is had 
on account of proximity to a nebula, or for other 
reasons, I, without delay, transmit the entire 
message as before, appending the word ‘Verify.” 
If I feel unwilling to assume the sole responsi- 
bility of withholding it for verification, I send 
the telegram without an added word, leaving its 
final disposition to his discretion, Whenever, 
after examination, it is found that there is no 
comet in the place indicated, nor in its vicinity, 
but that a comet-like nebula is there, no an- 
nouncement ‘s made to Harvard, though a letter 
is written to the discoverer (?), Very recently I 
received, in one night, two telegrams announcing 
the finding of two comets, both of which proved 
to be well-known nebulw. These precautionary 
measures prevent the giving out of much 
pseudo-intelligence, 

When Professor Barnard announced his last 
comet, it was found that a nebula, not new, 
occupied almost the exact place of the object; 
and, inasmuch as he was not positive as to any 
motion, I had serious doubts of its being a 
comet. Buta clear sky revealed to me both it 
and the nebula, thus clearing the matter from 
all uncertainty, and enabling me to direct its 
transmission by cable, which I promptly did, 

In the case of Mr. Brooks, the difficulty was 
intensified ; for, instead of one, there were five 
nebulw in the given place, aud it was not un- 
reasonable to suspect that he had picked up 
one of them. So, in re-sending his telegram to 
Professer Pickering, I asked him to verify the 
discovery. This, by reason of clouds, could be 
done neither here nor at Harvard until the sec- 
ond night after receipt of telegram, when it 
cabled and general announcements made, 

The condition which seems to you #0 objeo- 
tionable was not for the first year incorporated in 
the prize offer made by Mr, Warner; and the 
consequence was that I was ignorant of all an- 
nouncements the discoverer had made—if, in- 
deed, he had made any except to myself—and so 
was at loss what course to pursue, while now my 
way is vpen and clear and unhamperea by a 
single doubt. It does not work harm to astron- 
omy, nor injustice to the discoverer; and the 
delay in trangmission is inappreciable. Moreover, 
it seems eminently proper that he who alone be- 
stows the prize shall dictate the conditions 
under which it may be won, 

[We have a note on this subject on our edi- 
torial pages.] 








In the last number of the Geological Maga- 
zine, London, the Rev. Canon Ingram describes 
the discovery of human bones and ornaments in 
a cavein the great Ormes Head, In the silt 
and breccia of this cave, fragments of human 
skeletons are found irregularly distributed, as 
if carelessly buried or thfown in. With these 
bones there are many teeth of swine, each 
marked on the fang with from four to six trans- 
verse lines, and perforated at the extremity in 
such a manner as to indicate that they were 
strung to form a necklace, Several teeth of 
bears, with perforations, have likewise been dug 
up, and are supposed to have been used as ear- 
rings or ornaments. It is suggested that this 
cave was the burial-place for some Iberian tribe, 
or the habitation of a race of cave-men akin to 
the Eskimos, whom Prof. Boyd Dawkins, in 
his “‘ Early Man in Britain,” describes as so in- 
different to the sepulture of their deceased rela- 
tives that they sometimes cover up their bodies 
with snow, and leave them to be eaten by dogs 
or foxes. 


....Diamonds are now found in Australia to 
such an extent that a company has been formed 
to work the deposits, and machines similar to 
those used in the African diamond fields have 
been ordered. Two or three parcels of stones 
have already been shipped to England. [t is 





Professor Krueger, of the Observatory of Kiel 


claimed that the stones are finer and more valu- 
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ARMY HYGIENE. 


Ir has happened from the necessities of the 
case, that some of the earliest and most valua- 
ble researches in hygiene have been conducted 
by those engaged in the public service. As in 
many other departments, practical applications, 
taught by experience, preceded an inquiry into 
causes. It was found, for instance, that where 
a large army had been encamped for a long 
period, sickness would occur which could only 
be relieved by a change of encampment. This 
led to a more close inquiry into the sanitary po- 
lice of a camp, and hence to a system of dis- 
ciplined oversight, euch as too often is not to be 
found in human dwellings. It was not only 
that the camp became fouled by odors from 
without. While the frail tent looked as if it re- 
ceived good ventilation, the air within was often 
found to be close, and filth to accumulate, be- 
cause of the constant use of the bed and the 
want of conveniences for bathing. Some of the 
plagues that have afflicted camps have been the 
most virulent known to medical history. One 
cannot read Boscom’s account of the Plagues of 
the Middie Ages, or the anvals of any long mili- 
tary campaign, without finding out how much 
accurate eystems of sanitary police have to do 
with the health and success of armies. 

In countries where periodic fevers prevailed, 
choice had to be made, not only with reference 
to water supply and elevation, but also prevail- 
ing winds, the reflection of the sun, etc. Hence 
the location of camps was as much a hygienic 
asa military study. The result of all this was 
that the attention of army medical men was 
much turned to this subject, It was not, how- 
ever, until a man who was a close student of the 
sciences of Nature and an expert in physic and 
logical chemistry, had added to this his experi- 
ence with the English Army in India, that the 
world had found one capable of taking in the 
grasp of this great study, and giving it its due 
place amid the sciences and arts of mankind, 
It is to Dr. Parkes that we are chiefly indebted 
forafull and distinct statement of what be- 
longed to the science and art of hygiene, 
His octavo volume, by the multitude of its 
facts, and by its details of all that relates to 
public and personal hygiene, at once opened a 
new field of inquiry to every medical man, and 
to all that realize the relation of man to his 
physical structure and to his surroundings. No 
campaigns of the century have done so much to 
arouse attention to sanitation as did those of the 
Crimean war. When the united armies of Eng- 
land and France set siege at Sebastopol, it 
seemed as if Russia could not long withstand 
the mighty prowess of two such nations, But 
these armies soon came to find that changes of 
climate, and the conditions to which they were 
exposed, began to tell upon numbers and effi- 
ciency in a way more serious than battles could, 
Disease and death pushed the hospital question 
and the sanitary question to the front. When, 
in the midst of the disasters, a change of min- 
istry in England was demanded, and Lord 
Palmerston became Premier, one of his first acta - 
is thus described by the historian, Justin 
McCarthy: “Lord Palmerston acted energet- 
ically, too, in sending out a sanitary commis- 
sion to the Crimea, Nothing could be 
more strenuous than the terms in which 
he recommended the sanitary commission 
to Lord Reglan. He requested shat Lord 
Reglan would give to the commission every as- 
sistance in his power.” ‘They will,” said he, 
“of course be opposed and thwarted by the med- 
ical officers and men who have charge of the 
post arrangements, and by those who have the 
cleansing of the camp. Their mission will be 
ridiculed, and their recommendations and direc- 
tions set aside, unless enforced by the peremp- 
tory exercise of your authority. But that au- 
thority, I must request you to exercise in the 
most peremptory manner for the immediate and 
exact carrying into execution whatever changes 
of arrangement they may recommend; for 
these are matters on which depend the health 
and lives of many hundreds of men ; I may, in- 
deed, say of thousands.” When we read that 
* England lost some 24,000 men in the war, of 
whom hardly a sixth fell in battle or died of 
wounds,” we find how very large a considera- 
tion must be given to health in the camp and on 
the march, It was this commission, and the 
noble devotion of Florence Nightingale and her 
sanitary assistants, that came to the relief of that 
army, and stopped the ravages of disease by 
measures almost purely sanitary. Not less de- 


clerative was the result of similar efforts in our 
Civil War. The leaders of armies and the sur- 
geons of regiments received in it lessons as to 
hygiene the effect of which will never be lost 





Bulivgs, Stanberry, Woodhuu, and oth 
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To Tue Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Pror, W. Apams and the Rev. Edward Rans- 
ford, to whom you ascribe the endeavor to 
father the ** Teaching” upon the Audians of the 
fourth century, seem to have been supremely 
careless in “verifying their references.” We 
should suppose that two ardent Episcopalians, 
who cannot endure the opinion that the distinc- 
tion between bishop and presbyter was some- 
what uncertain in the first century, would hardly 
fall into the thoroughly unbistorical concession 
that this distinction was a contested point in 
the fourth, so that a sect of orthodox schismatics 
(as Epiphanius describes the Audians) could be 
conceived, as quarreling with Episcopacy, 
whereas by that time all Christians who remained 
within the bounds of historical Christianity, 
Catholics and schiswatics alike, thought in terms 
of the episcopal constitution of the Church. 
Even the Gael, among whom the bishops had no 
authority, ordained only through them, As to 
the Audians, Epiphanius expressly distinguishes 
their clergy into “ bishops and presbyters,” 
ol tim’ avrév, éxiokoroi te Kai mpeoPitepot, 
highly praising their strictness and modesty of 
life, and their general soundness of doctrine, 
all which excellences he makes them to have de- 
rived from Audius himself. He does not call 
him Audaeus, Though deeply, almost franti- 
cally opposed to the general Episcopate, on ac- 
count of what he conceived to be its worldliness 
and slackness of discipline, Audius was so far 
from any anachronistic hostility to Episcopacy, 
that, when excommunicated by the offended 
prelates, he secured the adhesion of a bishop, 
and was consecrated bishop himself, and not 
only established an episcopal succession in the 
Empire, but another among the Goths, to whom 
he was finally banished. Epiphanius names 
various Audian bishops in both countries, 
though, when he wrote, the sect was declining to 
anend, Thus we see that the Audians were as 
good Episcopalians as the Catholics, Any 
manual written by them would have shown three 
things, all of which are conspicuously absent 
from the **Teaching”—namely, the individual 
Episcopate, an acrimonious hostility to a pre- 
vailing hierarchy on simply practical grounds, 
and a developed Niceno-Constantinopolitan doc- 
trine, and would probably aleo have had a de- 
cided flavor of Anthropomorphism. 

CHARLES CO, STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass, 
a 

Tux expression in John xi, 49; xviii, 13, 
“high priest that year,” used to be looked upon 
as a great puzzle, and to be interpreted (against 
the fact) as showing that the high-priesthood in 
the time of Christ was an annual office. Later 
commentators, however, have held the view, in 
substance, that the expression dpyepei¢ rov 
évavrov éxeivov marks the fact that the office of 
Caiaphas included the momentous year in which 
Jesus suffered, and thus bore a tremendous dis- 
tinction in the succession of high priests, A 
pretty close parallel to the expression is tu be 
found in the apocryphal book of Susanna, verse 
5, which contirms the later interpretation. It 
reads: “*And there were shown two elders of 
the people, judges in that year (xprai év ro 
éviautys éxeivy), concerning whom the Lord had 
said: Lawlessness went forth from Babylon, 
from the elders [that were] judges, who seemed 
to govern the people,” The context implies, and 
the Syriac version expressly shows, that these 
elders were not judges for that year alone, but 
had served a long time. Their mention as 
judges in that year seems to mark them as the 
ones during whose judgeship the year came in 
which the iniquity of the Jewish ruling elders 
in Babylon was detected and avenged, to the 
relief of the faithful and the glory of God (com- 
pare verse 60), The peculiarity of the expres- 
sion, in each case, lies not in the use of éxeivoc, 
for that is frequently used in a note of time, 
but in the use of évavrdég instead of a more gen- 
eral word, If the expression were ‘‘in those 
days,” or *‘at that time,” no difficulty would 
have been experienced, Caiaphas was high- 
priest for a long period, as the elder-judges were 
advanced ip years. 


.»»»The Rev. F. E, Hoskins writes us from 
Berit: 


More than one standard authority on Bible geog- 
raphy speaks of the summit of Mount Hermon as 
crowned with * perpetual snow.” Hermon, indeed, 
presents a “hoary appearance”; but this arises al- 
most wholly from the color of its soi] and rocks. Ag 
a matter of fact, very little snow ever remains visi- 
bie later than July, and that only in one or two 
places very near the top, Moreover, in the majority 
of years, by the middie of September every vestige 
of gnow has disappeared, leaving the summit bar- 
ren and dry until the beginning of the Winter rains. 
Some of the peaks of Lebanon proper, especially 
Mukhma] and Sizmarun, the highest in ali Syria, 
east of Tripoli, and Saunin, northeast of Beirdt, are 


probably never entirely free from snow, except 
when it is all carried away by the * snow-men” who 
supply this luxury to the lnivety inhabitants of the 
pa hep eg A my to the seven highest 
months of dogust and et with seebenns 
time and means a rs found 
Hermon completely bare of snow, very on 
the other six. 7 








Ir was announced on October 30th, that Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale, had sent his resignation to 
the corporation of the college, to take effect at 
Commencement, in the latter part of next June. 
He will retain, however, his position as Clark 
Professor of Mora] Philosophy. He was unwill- 
ing to give any reasons for his resignation, but 
said that he did not think the college had lost 
ground under his administration. His successor 
will be chosen at the meeting of the corpora- 
tion in May, 1886. At the meeting of the cor- 
poration, held on October 29th, Francis A. 
Gooch, Ph.D., a graduate from Harvard, in 
the Class of '72, was elected Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Academical Department. Dr. Gooch 
was trained in Professor Cooke’s laboratory at 
Harvard. He studied in Germany, ani is now 
connected with the United States Geological 
Survey. He is now employed in planning for 
the new chemical laboratory which is to be 
erected at Yale next year by Albert E. Kent, of 
Chicago. The corporation elected the Rev. 
Burdett Hart, of Fair Haven, Conn., and the 
Rev. James W. Cooper, of New Britain, mem- 
bers of the corporation. Both aré graduates of 
Yale; Mr. Hart in the Class of °42,and Mr. 
Cooper in the Class of ’65. 


...-President Walker, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, of this city, has presented the estimate for 
his department for the coming year. He states 
that two new school-buildings will be opened. 
While this will reduce the amount paid for rent, 
there will be an increase in the amount paid to 
teachers of $3,000. As arule, the President 
thinks there has been an increase in attend- 
ance of 5,000 pupils a year. The school build- 
ings have never been in such a good condition 
as at present; still, it will take $178,500 to pay 
for repairs and furniture for the coming year. 
The total amount asked for from the city was 
$5,313,600, to buy sites and erect thirteen new 
buildings. The Board made a reduction of 
$440,500 from the total amount asked. 


....The attendance at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor will approximate this 
year 1,400 students. A chart, compiled by Prof. 
Alexander Winchell, which contains compara- 
tive statistics of the attendance since the incep- 
tion of the University, shows that the maximum 
was reached in the consecutive years of 1880 
and 1881. Under Prof. Henry 8. Frieze, acting 
President, 1,534 students registered. Thisyear 
the literary department will register 600 students, 
which is unprecedented in the history of that 
department. It may be mentioned that fifty 
graduates from other colleges are to be found 
among thoee enrolled. 


....-The completed lists of students in the 
Johns Hopkins University this year show the 
same number in attendance as last year, 290. 
The proportion of matriculates to graduates, 
however, is very different. This year there are 
162 graduates(including Fellows) ; last year there 
were 174. This year there are 94 matriculates ; 
last year there were 69. The special students 
this year are 34; last year there were 47. Work- 
men have nearly completed the demolition of 
buildings and the removal of débris, preparatory 
to the erection of a large physical laboratory, 
similar to the chemical and biological labora- 
tories already occupied. 


... October 28th was founders’ day at Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Penn. The annual ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. H. M. 
Storrs, of Orange, N. J., on the subject “ The 
Study of American People by American Schol- 
ars.” He spoke for an hour, discussing the 
subject under the divisions, ‘a study of our- 
selves, our institutious, and our materials,” 
He advocated more practical and progressive 
scholarship, and thought the tr uble with some 
of our scholarly men was that they did not wake 
up when called. They awoke a century too late, 
The trend of the world, he said, was not to in- 
dividualism, but socialism. 


..-.The circular of Smith College, of North- 
ampton, Mass., just issued, shows a total at- 
tendance of 805 students. Of this number 247 
are in the Academic Department, 34 in the School 
of Music, and 24in the School of Art. Funds 
have been given for a scientific building and an 
observatory, both of which will be completed 
during the present academic year. 


....Co-operative government is to be tried at 
Roanoke College, Virginia. The plan adopted 
is the same as that nowin operation at Amherst. 


The council is composed of four members of 
the a (including the chairman, who pre- 
sides at the council meetings), four seniors, 
three juniors, two sophomores, one f. 
and one preparatorian. 


-.»-Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., has 
opened the most prosperous term of its history. 
7 er A ay is ay berg b number 160 will 

n college classes ming ¥ 
The new ladies" ball is nenely compheod = 

-++.The Rev. George O. Lorimer, the pastor 
of the Immanuel Baptist church of Chicago, 
-~ of Cheago Ma Reeds actA insti- 
tniion j and it is believed that he will accept, 
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BAPTIST. 

DODSLEY, J. E., Chappaqua, accepts 
Barues’ Corner, Lewis Ov., N. Y. =e 

GOADBY, Joun, D.D., Poultney, Vt. 
Oct. 18th. , vliadeie: 

HARRISON, R. M., Hackensack, N. J., removes 
to Quincy, Ill. 

JONES, J. Eldred, Welsh ch., Pittstown, Penn, 
died recently, aged 66. : 


KARPRELIAY, Ganisep, Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
= = a of the Epiphany, New York City, 
ct. . 


MULHERN, D. 8., South Amboy, N. J., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
AMSDEN, Bensamin M., Manchester, accepts 
call to Edgewood, Ia. 


BAILEY, Orance C., ord. in Dexter, Mich., 
Oct. 138ch. 


a ~% P., Chester, accepts call to Royal Oak, 

ich. 

BEALE, Wit.1am T., East Lake, accepts call to 
Whitehali, Mich. 

BEAMAN, A. M., withdraws acceptance of call 
to Anthony, Kan. ; address, Sioux Rapids, Ia, 

BUSH, ALLen 8., ord. pastor in Centralia, Kan., 
Oct. 15th. 


FAIRFiELD, M. W., Muskegon, accepts call to 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

FARRILL, E. T., Hopkinton, N. H., resigns ac- 
ceptance of call to Lebanon, N. H. 


GRAY, Marruew §., accepts call to East Paris 
(not East Tawas), Mic 

HARDING, Henry F., Hallowell, accepts call to 
East Machias, Me. 

HAVENS, Cuanes E., inst. in West Lebanon, 
N. H., Oct. 20th. 

HICKS, I. R., accepts call to Olive Branch ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HUNTER, Peasant, Palmer, called to East ch., 
Ware, Mass, 


McINTOSH, Cuarues H., Necedah, accepts call 
to Menasha, Wis. 


—— James, accepts call to Woodbury, 


ee Joun R., called to supply at Ripon, 
is. 


SMILEY, James D., Bangor Seminary, ord. in 
Dennysville, Me., Oct. 20th. 

VAN EPPS,Alex. Frank 8., andria, Dak., re- 
signs, 

VIRGIN, Samvet H., D.D., Pilgrim ch., Harlem, 
N. Y. City, called to First ch., Rutland, Vt. 

WEAGE, Epwarp D., Evansville, Wis., resigns. 


WOODBRIDGE, Ricuarp G., Osage, accepts 
call to Lowa City, Ia. 


WRENCH, Ric#arp, 8+. Ignace, accepts call to 
Maybee and Rausinville, Mich. 


LUTHERAN, 


BERGER, 8. D., ord. in Chicago, Ill. 
BUCHANNAN, W. D., called to West Troy, 


CHRISTIE, Rosr., D.D., inst. in House of Hope 
ch., St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 21st. 

CLYMER, H. T., Sand Cut, removes to Seven 
Valley, Penn. 

CRISSMAN, Geo. T., address, Hastings, Neb. 

DRAKE, L. L, iast. at Holden, Mo., Nov. 4th. 

ENGELBRECMT, W., accepts call to Cairo, Ill. 


FRAME, Watrer R., inst. pastor at Stevens’ 
Point, Wis. 


FROTHINGHAM, H. J., Bushnell, Il., resigns, 


GARDENER, G. C., Doylestown, O., accepts 
call to Roxborough, Philadelphia, Penn, 
GERLACH, R., Norristown, Penn., accepts call 

to Trenton, N. J. 
GUNN, T. M., Joliet, Dil., resigns. 
HALLOCK, R. C., ucceptscall to Tennent, N. J. 
—- CO. B., inst. in Amity City, Penn., Oct 


HAY3, Geo. P., D.D., address, No. 18 McCormick 
Place, Mt, Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 


HERZBERGER, F. W., address, Little Rock, 
Ark, 
oes, V., ord. in Bible Grove, Clay Co., 


JESPERSEN, J., inst. in Burlington, Ia. 


KERRBIDGE, J. M., Clinton, removes to Glass 
Lake, Mich. 

KESSLER, J., accepts call to Mecosta, Mich. 

KLINE, J. H., Dubois, removes to Middagh, 
Penn. 

LANGE, J. F., removes to Ludlow, Dubois Co., 


LOCHNER, F., address, Springfield, Ill. 

MAGNER, W. C., Rossville, Ill., removes to 
Dayton, Ind. 

Mo CLE] LAND, H. R., Mt. Jackson, Peun., re- 
moves to Fresno, Cal. 

MICuEL, A. E., address, Pensacola, Fla. 

MONTEN, A. P., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

PERSONS, 8. E., called to Boulder, Col, 

POPPEN, 8., inst. in East Saginaw, Mich. 


POTTER, Wm. §., inst. pastor in First ch., 
Tonia, Mich., Oct. 20th. 


RANKIN, W. C., Fort Madison, removes to 
Farmington, Ia. 


—— J. G., D.D., St. Louis, removes to Ful- 
nm, Mo. 

REYNOLDS, A. M., address, Columbus, Kan. 
SCHMIDT, P., removes to Grove City, O. 
SCHNUR, G. H., address, South Valley, N. Y. 
STONE, ©. H., called to Leadville, Col. 
— H. E., address, Laton, Rooks Co. 


THORN, L., inst. in Marshfield, Wis. 


THORPE, Wattace W., Centerville, Ia., re- 
moves to Wellington, Kan. 


waerase>, W. G., accepts call to Black Oak, 


WILDS, Joun T., inst. pastor of Seventh ch. 
New York City, on Oct. 26th. : 


YOUNG, H. H., Hanover, removes to Oin- fe 
cinztl, 0." a aces a 
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os Music, 


Bevow the line of piano-forte players of the 

first rank, not a few of whom are equally promi- 
nent as composers, and whose breadth of musi- 
cal conception appears in their interpretations 
at the key-board, there are a number of agree- 
able, carefully-finished performers that have 
their own place and often can signally exert 
their own attractions. To such class the Cheva- 
lier De Kontski belongs. He has been long be- 
fore the public; and indeed isa capital expo- 
nent of a style of playing which enchanted our 
fathers and mothers, playing that belongs to a 
past epoch. The graceful, the elegant in tech- 
nique is everything ; and the repertoire one that 
now is more or less musique du salon. Neatness, 
taste and sentiment must be taken for passion 
and power ; and, in place of being stirred in soul 
by a sonata of Schumann or uplifted by Bach, 
we sit and listen to Heller and Weber, 
or the more romantic side of Beethoven and 
Schubert. The program which the Chevalier 
De Kontski arranged for his first concert last 
week, was entertainingly contrasted and enjoy- 
ably performed throughout—nothing cailing for 
special critical observation, In an arrange- 
ment for his instrument of the Andante from the 
© Minor Symphony, the player showed more 
breadth than we expect from him; but his bap- 
piest performances were, naturally, in a lighter 
vein. Mr. Harry 8. Hilliard, the Snelock Sisters 
(who sing very nicely), and Miss Kitty Berger, at 
the zither, also took part ; and applause and en- 
eores were quite unlimited. 





....-The Church of the Redeemer, at Eighty- 
second Street, possesses that too-rare attraction 
even among the many excellently equipped male 
choirs of the city—a boy soprano soloist, with 
a voice of extraordinary beauty, volume, and 
finish of training. In Trinity Church one of 
the choir is especially endowed with that alas‘ 
too fugitive gift—a nearly perfect soprano; 
but this lad up-town excels him. In a West Side 
Church the writer also lately heard an alto 
singer who might, with careiul training, be a 
notable addition to any of our choirs. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that such young sing- 
ers are almost always of German or English 
parentage. . 


.... There is another little reform we would 
like to see general—smaller program-sheets, even 
at the vperatic performances. Of course, they 
might thus be less profitable; but they would 
be a world more convenient. The present big 
sheet is an abomination to gloves, eyes and 
convenience; and it obtains too widely still, 
The Philbarmonic issues a model one. Gentle- 
men of the managements, do let us have a 
smaller, plainly-printed, concise, single, or, at 
the most double, leaf—easy to hold, consult and 
preserve. 


....At the Symphony Society’s concerts of 
to-morrow afternoon and Saturday night, 
the following will be the program of the 
Sixth Symphony of Beethoven ; Liszt’s *‘ By The 
Waters of Babylon” ; the Vorspiel to ‘Parsifal” ; 
Raff's ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht” Symphony; au aria 
from *“Euryanthe”; and Liszt’s Fourteenth 
Hungarian Rhapsody (which has receive bis own 
orchestration.) Fri. Brandt will be the soloist 
and Mr. Walter Damrosch will direct. 


....[n the performance of “Carmen” set for 
last Monday night to inaugurate the Ivahan 
opera season at the Academy, Mme. Hauk was 
to make her three hundredth appearance in the 
part. This musical event will be duly noticed 
by us next week. To-morrow night Mme. 
Lablacbe and Signor Giannini appear in “Il 
Trovatore.” 


--»»What with the Popular Concerts of to- 
night and Saturday, the Symphony Society, 
Mme. Nevada-Paimer’s concerts, Italian Opera, 
and some mixor feaiures, this initiative week of 
musical affairs is something of a high pressure 
one. But it fairly represents the work to be 
done here in the art during the next six months. 


-»«.The first concert of the St. George’s Glea 
Club for this Winter on the i9th, will be made 
additionally attractive by the help of Misa Hen- 
rietta Beebe, Miss Mand Morgan and Miss 
Flinv, a young violinist new to our stage. 


--».Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s only appearances 
here this season will be in connection with the 
Theodore Themas Popular Concerts. He will 
not give a series of concerts himself, as during 
some preceding Winters. 


-»».-Mr. 8. N. Penfield’s organ-recitals on 
Tucsdays at Chickering Hall have been success- 
ful and very instructive, and a considerable 


Tange of appropriate music is covered in the 
course, 


-+-»>Mme, Helen Hopekirk is giving piano- 
forte revitals in Boston on the Tucaday after- 
nouns of this month. Her programs are especi- 
ally well-selected this season, 


--+-The Brooklyn Philharmonic chorus are 
hearsing actively Gounod’s ** Mors Et Vita.” 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15TH. 


EFFECT OF JONAH’S PREACHING. JONAH 
iii, 1—10. 





Notes.—‘‘ The second time.”—On the sea- 
coast, somewhere near Joppa, where the great 
fish had vomited up Jonah. “* Went unto 
Nineveh,” —His journey would have taken him 
first north, so as to avoid the great desert, by 
way of Damascus and Hamath, till he crossed 
the Euphrates at Carchemish (which is far north 
of where the old maps put it), from which he 
would cross more nearly east to the Tigris, on 
whose further bank was the great capital. 
“An exceeding great city of three days’ jour- 

ney.” —It was only in a loose sense that Nineveh 

could be said to be so large as this. The original 

Nineveh, the capital proper, was a large city, 

within the walls which still enclose the mounds 

of Koydpjik and Nebby Yunus. But within the 

distance of ten or fifteen miles from it are the 

other mounds of Nimrdd, Khorsabad, and Kar- 
amles, where the Assyrian kings had their 

palaces, and which were suburbs of Nineveh, 

Probably tne territory between these places 
was thickly inhabited, so that the whole 
might, in loose sense, be called Nineveh; 
and the circumference of the whole would 
be about sixty miler, or three days’ 
journey. “A day's Journey.”—That 
day’s journey would have been a very short 
one in distance traveled through various 
streets, and stopping to announce his errand.” 
“* The people of Nineveh believed God.” — 
There is nothing unlikely about this part of the 
story. Even to-day in the East, a dervish start- 
ing a mission, like the Mahdi, claiming a divine 
commission, would find easy credence. There 
is nothing in the scientific training of the peo- 
ple to make them require evidence, Nor would 
the fact that he belonged to a different religion 
make any difference, All religions were held to 
be equally true, all gods true gods, and a prophet 
might arise anywhere. Then the occurrence 
might have coincided with some special time of 
danger in war. “ Proclaimed a fast.”— 
By orders of the king, sent everywhere through 
the streets by the criers. “* Let neither man 
nor beast taste anything.”—So that the gods 
might hear the cry of the beasts as well as of 
men. It was, says Herodotus, a custom to shave 
beasts, as well as men, among the Persians, to 
indicate grief ; and 80 we put black not only on 
ourselves, but on the horses who draw a hearse, 
————‘* Who knoweth whether God will not 
turn?"'—They had no definite idea of the one 
God here, but only a general notion that some 
god was offeuded.——‘* And God repented.”— 
So we are also told that God does not repent, 
Both are true. God repents, that is, changes 
his attitude toward those who turn from sin. 
He withdraws his threatenings. But he is none 
the less a God of truth, who keeps his word, 

Instruction.—God’s word comes to us not 
once or twice, but a great many times. Jonah 
disobeyed once, and obeyed the second time, 
Are not we worse than Jonah if we disobey re- 
peated calls of duty? 

**Go unto Nineveh.” That is God’s word to 
his church now, his message for us, that we go 
to the wicked cities of the world, the heathen 
lands, and tell them the good news of God in 
Jesua Christ. The duty appears only this once 
in the Old Testament, but it is the great obliga- 
tion of the New. 

How sad it is that eighteen and a half centu- 
ries have rolled by since Christ gave his com- 
mission to the disciples, and yet the world is 
not converted. Even that old city of Nineveb, 
where the first foreign missionary went, is not 
yet Christian. The modern city which repre- 
sents that site is inhabited by Mobammedans. 
More than half the world are yet in Pagan dark- 
ness, Who will hear God’s word to Jonah and 
to us? 

It is a special preaching that we have to do 
It is not man’s wisdom but God's, “ Preach 
the preaching that I bid thee,”’ said God to 
Jonah. It is God’s truth that is to convert the 
earth, not buman science or civilization. 

God’s preaching to Nineveh was a threat: 
“Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be de- 
stroyed.” So God bids us gay now that “the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.”’ It is a great and 
solemn truth, 

And yet Nineveh was not destroyed ; and many 
who have sinned do not die, The threat is 
not to assure people that they will die, but to 
prevent their dying. . 

Nineveh repented at the preaching of Noah, 
How many in these days of greater light hear 
better preaching, but do not repent. Christ 
said it will be more tolerable in the Judgment 
for Nineveh than for such, 

Repevtance of sin is the chief wisdom of men. 
It is their only salvation, 

True repentance is in view of God’s hatred of 
sin and his threatenings against it. [t is valled 
godly sorrow in the Bible, 

Godly sorrow worketh that form of repent- 























ance which we call reformation, The King’s proc- 


way. That is all the virtue there is in repent- 
ance. If a man keeps up bis evil ways, it isa 
sure _— he has not repented. 

Religion is not a duty for tne poor alone or 
the middle classes, but for the king and bis 
nobles. There are none too rich to bow down 
before God. 








Personalities, 


....A new Uhland anecdote is sure of a wide 
welcome. Although the poet delighted to take 
his subjects from the knightly and romantic 
Middle Ages, when feudalism was everywhere in 
force, he was essentially a poet of the people, 
The Prussian King, William IV., offered him the 
Order Pour le Mérite, with flattering expressions 
of the roya! regard. Uhland, however, declined 
to accept it. While he was explaining to his 
wife the reason which moved him to refuse the 
distinction, there was a knock at the door, A 
working-class girl from the neighborhood en- 
tered, and, presenting Uhland with a bunch of 
violets, said: “This is an offermmg from my 
mother.” ‘Your mother, child?” replied the 
poet: ‘I thought she died last Autumn.” 
“That is true, Herr Ubland,” said the girl, 
‘*and I begged you at the time to make a little 
verse for her grave, and you sent me a beautiful 
poem. These are the first violets which have 
bluomed on mother’s grave. I have plucked 
them ; and I like t8 think that she sends them to 
you with ber greeting.” The poet's eyes mois- 
tened as he took the posy ; and, putting it in bis 
buttonhole, he said to his wife: ‘‘There, dear 
woman ; is not that an order more valuable than 
any King can give?” 





...The decease of Dr. Lowell Mason, which 
occurred at his residence, at Orange, N. J., on 
the 18th, was not altogether unexpected, owing 
to his state of health for some months. Few 
men have better illustrated the rare combina- 
tion of art and practicality. As a musician he 
was thoroughly competent in his field of work ; 
and as a business man he exhibited notably ad- 
mirable talents. As is well known, he founded 
the eminent firm of Mason & Hamlin, and to 
his patience much of the present development 
of instraments of the sort is due. 


..--Prof. Richard A. Proctor, who was seri- 
ously ill when he left this country, writes from 
London that he has quite regained his health. 
**T have,” he says, ‘*given forty-three lectures 
in the last eigat weeks, with any amount of 
traveling ; have made four new books ready for 
publication in October; have prepared one new 
book (to appear first in serial form) for the 
American market; have written articles for a 
dozen magaziues,and many for newspapers; 
and have all ths time edited my weekly Knowl- 
edge, soon to be made a monthly.” 


... Peter Butler, of;Boston, wears the famous 
watch given to Daniel Webster by the Hon. 
Moses Grinnell and others. Mr. Webster gave 
it to his friend and biographer, Peter Harvey ; 
and he in turn bequeathed it to Mr. Butler, who 
also possesses Mr. Webster’s gold snuff-box, a 
gift from that statesman direct. 


...-M. Edouard Hervé, editor of the Soleil 
recently deputy for Paris, and the highest on 
the Conservative list at the recent Mallot, has 
announced his candidature for the fauteuil in 
the Académie Francaise vacant by the death of 
the Duc de Noailles. 


....-Three Brooklyn clergymen are enthusi- 
astic wheelmen: Dr. Geo, F. Pentecost, of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregationa] church, the 
Rev. Geo. Van De Water, of St. Luke’s, and the 
Rev. C. 8. Williams, of the Washington Street 
Methodist Episcopal church. 


...-Kaise, Wilhelm is not only the oldest 
officer in the German army in point of age, but 
in service, His commission as Major-General 
bears date of March 30th, 1818, and he joined 
the army (as an ensign) March 22d, 1807, 


...- Henri Gréville, the French novelist, will 
reach Boston with her husband next week, and 
will remain in America several months. Mme, 
Gréville will lecture during her stay. 


....-Colonel Arndt, commanding at Mannheim, 
who has lately been made a noble by Kaiser 
Wilhelm, is a granison of Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
the poet-patriot. 


....President Cleveland told the members of 
the Baltimore Synod, the other day, that he re- 
membered every word of the Presbyterian 
Shorter Catechism. 


-..-Queen Victoria has been asked to mark the 
fiftieth year of ber reign by reviewing her yolun- 
teer troops, as she did in 1861. 


.-»»Prof, Max Miiller will pass the Winter 
in Italy, having now largely regained his health. 


..--Henry James will spend much of the Win- 
ter with his brother at Cambridge. 


..«- Miss Kate Field will lecture in this city 





Jamation bade the people turn from their evil 





¥ bbles, 


....The most durable pavement is now made 
from Vassar birth-day cake. 


..+.The locka on the door are worn perfectly 
plain. It is the door that is banged. 


....A gross offense—Selling 140 eggs for 12 
dozen. A grocer offense—Putting sand in 
sugar. 


..+-Philippopolis is still in a warlike condi- 
tion, though a town with such a name should 
make a strong stand for pp’s. 





...-North Carolina is to hang two men for 
burglary. The green eye of the State of New 
Jersey is fixed on North Carolina, 


...-The Marquis of Bute, has just finished 
another palace, to be known as Bute Castle, 
and described as in every way beautiful. 


..-.Some one says the Goddess of Liberty on 
the silver dollar looks as though she had lost 
something. She has. She's lost fifteen cents 
she can’t seem to find, 


....A Chinaman has just published a book, in 
which he says: “ Woman does not require study 
to make herself perfect; she is born perfect,” 
The Chinese can stay. 


... Somebody criticises the foll.wing extract 
from a recent novel: *‘ The notary was walking 
iu the garden, with both his hands behind his 
back, and reading a newspaper.” 


. All Europe is shaking with laughter 
To see the Sultan grow daughter 
And Prince Alexander is aughter 
Union and Peace without slaughter. 


.-».“* Uncle James,” said a city young lady, 
who was spending a few days in the country, 
“is that chicken at the gatea Brahmin?” ‘*No,"” 
replied Uncle James, ‘‘ he’s a Leghorn,” ** Why, 
certainly, to be sure!” said the young lady. 
** How stupid of me! I can see the horns on bis 
ankles,” 


«+.» A full face.—Mother: ‘‘Whom do you 
think baby resembles?” Unele: “It has its 
father’s nose.” Mother: ‘“‘And my mouth,” 
Uncle: “Yes; fact. And 1 also notice that,with 
papa’s nose and mamma’s mouth, it leaves prec- 
ious little room for forehead,” 


.-.-Minister (just before church service): 
‘* How is our worthy brother, Deacon Smith, 
getting on, Doctor?” Physician: *‘ He is in a 
very critical condition. I was at his house three 
times yesterday and once this morning.” Min- 
ister (with concern): ‘Indeed! I will ask the 
prayers of the congregation in his behalf.” 


....**He’s not what you'd call strictly hand- 
some,” said the Major, beaming through his 
glasses on a homely baby that lay howling in 
his mother’s arms. “ But it’s the kind of a 
face that grows on you.” ‘It’s not the kind 
of a face that ever grew on you,” was the in- 
dignant and unexpected reply of the maternal 
being. ‘* You'd be better looking if it had.” 


.... Wife (to husband); ‘‘A boy at the door 
just left this note. It’s addressed to you, and 
marked ‘Present.’” Husband: ‘*‘ Present’? 
I don’t know who could be sending me a pres- 
ent. Did the boy bring anything else?” Wife 
(excitedly): ‘‘No, Perhaps the present is in 
the note. Maybe it’s a check.” Husband (open- 
ing the note): ‘No such luck as that.” (Read- 
ing.) “H’m. ‘Please pay boy amount due.’ 
‘This aint no present. Tell the boy I’m out.” 


...-The grocer’s sop, a good, dutifal boy’ 
had never been away from home much, but 
stuck close to the shop all his life. His father 
was going to pat up a new house, and one day 
the youth went to see how the workmen were 
getting along with the cellar. He came, breath- 
less, white, excited. ‘‘Father,” the poor lad 
cried, feebly: ‘Father! Father! Our everlast- 
ing fortune is made. The men digging the cel- 
lar have struck a sugar mine!” And he fell 
fainting to the floor. 


....Farmer (to physician): ‘‘If you git out 
my way, doctor, any time, I wish you'd stop and 
see my wife, She says she aint feelin’ well.” 
Physwian: * What are some of her symptoms?” 
Farmer: “I dunno, This mornin’, after she 
had milked the cows, an’ fed the stock, an’ got 
breakfast for the hands, an’ washed the dishes, 
an’ built a fire under the soft-soap kettle in the 
lane, an’ done a few chores "bout the houge, she 
complained o’ feelin’ kiuder tired. I shouldn't 
be surprised if her blood was out of order, I 
guess she needs a dose of medicine,” 


...-Professor Bernstein (expatisting): Life 
is hollow; it is a bubble; nothing is what it 
seems.” Everybody: “How beautiful!” Profes- 
sor B.: “ We are walking on volcanoes which 
may at any moment overwhelm us.” Zverybody: 
“How true!” Professor B. (getting excited): 
“I myself could explode this voleano. For in- 
stance, there are some men who habitually de-. 
ceive their wives. There is a man hero—~” 
Siz men (rising): “Well, Professor, I can as- 
sure you——” (Scene of great confusion, and 





next month. 


six women faint.) ‘ 
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*LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 


BY PROF. B. P. BOWNE. 





Tux translation of the Microcssmus is the 
most important recent event in our philo- 
sophical literature. The work, which has 
the sub-title, ‘An Essay Concerning Man 
and his Relation to the World,” covers a 
large portion of the field of scientific 
thought and about the whole field of spec- 
ulation. It treats of materialism and spir- 
itualism, of physiology and psychology, of 
ethnology and sociology, of manners and 
customs, of conscience and morality, of 
the philosophy of history, of the general 
problems of knowledge, and finally of the 
deepest questions of metaphysics, the prob- 
lems of fundamental being, the personality 
of the [ntinite, etc. And on all of these 
subjects it is both highly suggestive and 
of great positive value. Germany has 
given us very little that is worthy to be 
compared with it. 

The work is a critical survey of the field 
of life and knowledge, aud especially of our 
scientific way of looking at things. The 
great development of scientific thought, 
which began earlyin the present genera- 
tion, found men everywhere speculatively 
unprepared. The result was a very gen- 
eral inability on all sides rightly to esti- 
mate the meaning and bearing of the new 
discoveries. This produced in many minds 
a vague fear that the end must be to de- 
stroy all the high faiths and ideals in the 
strength of which both men and nations 
have lived. Others loudly proclaimed that 
this must be the outcome; and they gloried 
accordingly. One root-and-branch man 
declared that science would before long 
‘conduct God to the frontier, and bow him 
out with thanks for his provisional ser- 
vices.” In this way there sprang up, in the 
popular mind, an extravagant credulity con- 
cerning all supposed scientific utterances, 
and a still more extravagant incredulity 
concerning all else. Indeed, for a time, it 
seemed as if propositions were believed 
in proportion as they degraded man 
and scandalized our higher nature. 
There was, then, great need of a 
critical procedure which should secure 
their full rights both to scientific 
studies aud to the moral and religious na- 
ture, and which should do this especially 
by clearing away the confusion and misun- 
derstanding into which both alike had 
fallen. In this work of clearing-up or of 
illumination, Lutze was equal to any, and 
superior to most; and the Microcosmus is 
his master-piece in this field. Tne gust has 
now largely blown over, at least among 
thinkers. We have not had a cosmological 
manifesto from the British Association for 
eleven years. Criticism has shown that 
the perennial questions of life remain what 
they always have been, and that the old 
solutions are still the best that can be 
offered, Meanwhile, the critic caunot es- 
cape a feeling of mortiiication at contem- 
plating many of the performances which 
the performers were pleased to call reason- 
ing. 

Lotze was especially fitted for this work, 
both by his studies and by his native genius. 
Originally a student of medicine, he gained 
a profound knowledge of the facts and 
methods and spirit of physical science. He 
took his degree in both medicine and phil- 
osophy in the same year, and for several 
years lectured in both departments. We 
are not to expect to find in the Microcos. 
mus a berating of science; on the contrary, 
we have a Vindication of scientific method. 
But we have also a critical dealing with the 
facts. Tneir ambiguities are pointed out. 
Other possibilities are suggested. Atten- 
tion is called to missing links in our proofs. 
We find a good many things questioned 
which we have steadfastly believed; and 
we find many things suggested as possible 
which we may bave regarded as absurd. 
But the great feature of the work is the 





*“ Miornocosmus: An Essay CoxceRNING Man 
anp His RELATION TO THE WoRLD. By HeRmMann 
Lorzx. Translated from the German by Elisabeth 
Kainilton and E.E.Constance Jones. In two vol 


showing that scientific conceptions are 
never ultimate. They are indispensable 
for a practical mastery of experience; but 
they are second, and not first. They them- 
selves compel us to go beyond them to 
realities which cannot be represented in the 
mathematico-mechanical forms of physical 
science. At the same time that Lotze 
insiets on the universality of mechanism 
he also points out its secondary and sub- 
ordinate significance. 

So much was Lotze in harmony with the 
method and aims of natural science that 
his earlier writings led many to regard him 
as amaterialist. This was particularly due 
to his denial of vitality as a special force. 
And when the Microcosmus appeared, in 
which the spiritual aspects of existence are 
also dwelt upon, the materialists denounced 
him as an apostate. Even now it is not un- 
common to find him regarded as a mate- 
rialist; and we have heard of a person, not 
far from Boston, who began the translation 
of the Microcosmus under the impression 
that it was a materiulistic work. 

Lotze’s formal conception of philosophy 
is well known to agree with that of Her, 
bert—the rectification of our basal concep- 
tions so as to make them consistent. In 
the content of his phitosophy he ap- 
proaches much more nearly Leibnitz. Like 
Leibnitz, he finds in interaction one of the 
great problems of philosophy; but he does 
not give the elements any such hard-and- 
fast individuality as Leibnitz gave the 
monads. With Leibnitz, he attributes some 
form of life and fecling to all monads; but 
it is not clear where the finite realities cease 
with him and the realm of pure phenomena 
begins. Many of his utterances would im- 
ply that the physical elements are alive, 
while many others would imply that the 
physical world is purely phenomenal, and 
that the world of spirits only is real. This 
uncertainty is a necessity of his position. 
For him some form of selfhood, if only in 
the low form of self-feeling, is the only 
stavdard of distinction between the finite 
and the Infinite. Where this is lacking, 
the finite is only a phase of activity, and no 
proper reality. But, plainly, there is no way 
of telling how far this selfhood extends. 

We are inclined to reckon Lotze’s great 
service to philosophy to be his break with 
the barren inteliectualism and rationalism 
which have often claimed to be the whole 
of the mental life. The consequence has 
been an undue estimate of logical forms 
and processes, and an unwillingness to ac- 
cept anything which cannot be proved by 
reasoning. But there is something deeper 
in the mind than reasoning; it is life and 
aspiration. The understanding can only 

give the form, and not the content of exist- 
ence. Hence the esthetic, the ethical, and 
the religious nature have always claimed to 
bring us nearer to the life of being and its 
true significance than the understanding 
can ever come. In the contemplation of 
the beautiful, in devotion to the good, 
and in the service and worship of 
the perfect, we learn what mere _ rea- 
soning can never tell us. Lotze was led 
to this repudiation of logical formalism 
by his esthetic nature; for he tells us it 
was a strong inclination for art and poetry 
which first led him to philosophy. For 
him the world of forms stands only to re- 
veal a world of goods; and the worth of the 
formal understanding lies entirely in what 
it helps us to. This is the ground of 
his claim, often misunderstood, that the 
final ground of things, and of the forms of 
the understanding itself, must lie in the 
esthetic, including the ethical, realm. The 
understanding alone gives form, but no con- 
tent. Mere reasoning makes no progress. 
Life and aspiration are deeper than either, 
and the foundation of both. Even science 
itself is seen to rest on this foundation; for 
our cognitive activity rests on postulates 
which admit of no proof beyond their value 
in satisfying the needs of our total nature. 
Even truth itself, apart from ideal assump- 
tions, has only a utilitarian value. Truth, 
as simple matter of fact, is the most stupid 
thing possible. Oxygen unites with hydro- 
gen to form water. The Mississippi flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The fare from 
New York to Boston is five dollars. Such 
are truths of fact; but no one in his senses 
can find anything worshipful in them or in 
apy number of them. Our enthusiasm for 





umes. New York: Scribner & Welford, 1885, 


truth is absurd, except as we tacitly assume 


that the fact is so great and glorious that 
we can imagine nothing beyond it. It is 
along this line that LotZe has had his best 
and widest influence. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 


RECENT BOOKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


American Securities: the causes influencing 
investment and speculation and the fluctua- 
tions in values, from 1872 to 1885, by William M. 
Grosvenor (New York: Commercial Bulletin 
Print, 1°85), is a really valuable book, It is 
written with such knowledge and clearness that 
the candid reader is bound to praise it, whether 
he agrees or Cisagrees with the particu'ar views 
advanced. It ia rare that an author,treating of 
a subject like this, so far succeeds in separating 
his statements of fact from his personal views. 
The book opens with a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the events in Wall Street in the year 
1884. Then follows a less detailec, but extreue- 
ly comprehensive inquiry into the causes which 
led to those events, The history of the crisis of 
1873, the depression of the years 1874—'78, the 
revival of confidence in 1879 and 1880, the sus- 
pense of the year 1881, the ill-founded specula- 
tions of 1882, are treated in such a way that the 
book may be considered a historical work of the 
highest class. Special praise is due to the au- 
thor for his care in preseuting statistics. He 
knows how to use graphic presentation without 
abusing it. He gives a few main illustrations in 
this way, to add force to his text; he does not 
overcrowd bis figures with confused lines, in the 
vain attempt to show everything in this way. 
He understands that the graphic illustration 
and the statistical table each has a purpose of 
its own. He does not defeat both purposes by 
trying to combine the two. The reader will 
catch the point from the pictures; the investi- 
gator will be thankful that the long columns of 
figures were given in their unadorned clearness. 

With some of his views we cannot fully agree. 
Take, for instance, what he says about pools. 
He believes that they have done more harm than 
good ; and his argument is a plausibleone. He 
does not go over the hackneyed ground about 
evriching the owners at the public expense, He 
admits that they do not have the bad effect upon 
rates which is commonly supposed; he ob- 
jects to them because they do not enrich the 
owners, but ultimately impoverish them by 
tempting cut-throat competition of new capital. 
Some of the worst pieces of speculation were 
undeniably the direct result of the through- 
freight profits, which these pooling arrapge- 
ments rendered possible. The pools thus seemed 
to bea dircct cause of the crisis of 1884; and 
Mr. Grosvenor obviously inclines to that view. 
Now, there are three pcssible answers to tbis 
position—any one of them sufficient, if prop- 
erly made out, First: While pools may have 
dete: mined the form which cut-throat competi- 
tion took, they can hardly have been the cause 
of it; for nearly the same things happened in 
the United States in 1873, and exactly the same 

things bappencd in England in 1847; in both 
cases without pooling arrangements. Second: 
The argument bears rather against the particu 
lar way in which trunk-line pools have been 
managed than against the system as such. It 
would be easy to find instances of pools on both 
sides of the watcr, egainst which these argu- 
ments did not hold. Third: It looks at the 
matter solely from the standpoint of the invest- 
or, without reference to the nsefulness of pools 
to the public as the sole effective means of keep- 
ing discrimination within any bounds whatso- 
ever. 

This last point effects Mr. Grosvenor’s treat- 
mevt of other questions besides pooling. To him 
the investor is the representative of legitimate 
business. The producer, as such, lies rather 
outside of his field of vision. Take his treat- 
ment of the general subject of speculation. 
“The speculator and the investor,” he says, 
“cannot live im the same market.” True 
enough; only not the whole truth. There are 
certain lines of business in which the legitimate 
dealer (a8 a producer, not as an investor) can- 
not live without the speculator. We do not say 
that Mr. Grosvenor is ignorant of this; but his 
position as a financial editor may have led him 
to overlook it. He sees so strongly, every 
day, the evils of speculation on its worst side, 
that he may well forget the existence of another 
and better phase in which speculation is a pub- 

lic necessity. With the specific things which 
Mr. Grosvenor says we almost always agree. It 
is not because we wish to detract from the value 
of the book, that we have’ called attention to 
some of the points which he omits to take. It 
is because the force and truthfulness with 
which the author tells his story may readily lead 
the reader to mistake a part of the truth for 
the whole, 

Mr. Roderick H. Smith, in The Science of 
Business, tries to cover wider ground than Mr. 
Grosvenor, at the sacrifice of depth. It is nota 
bad book, but it is a superficial one. It has no 
right to ite title, The author was struck, as a 
great many other people have been, by the fact 











that speculation seemed to recur in such regular 





2 
periods ; and he shows, often in a clear and in- 
structive way, how these movements have acteq 
in different lines of business. But much more 
than this is needed to constitute a science. The 
author must not merely present the facts; he 
must explain them; and this Mr. Smith doeg 
not do, except in the most general terms, To 
do the author justice, the title is the only preten- 
tious thing about the book; and this, we sug- 
pect, he adopted more through a misapprehen- 
sion of what the word science implied than 
through any overestimate of his own work and 
its importance. 

Old- World Questions and New-World An- 
swers, by Daniel Pidgeon, is an English book of 
real interest, which Harper & Brothers have re- 
published in their ‘‘ Handy Series.” The author, 
as a civil engineer, actively interested in manu- 
factures, spent aSummer vacation in Southern 
New England, visiting some of the more impor- 
tant factory towns, and acquainting himself 
with the condition of shops and workmen. His 
route led him successively to Ansonia, Water- 
bury, Winsted, Great Barrington, Pittsfield, 
Dalton, North Adams, Deerfield, Holyoke, Hart- 
ford, Willimantic, Lowell, and Boston, besides 
other trips not so directly connected with busi- 
ness matters. To Americans, the interest of 
the book consists in the fact that it gives usa 
chance to see ourselves as other see us, 
Our self-esteem in this case is not likely 
to suffer. The au'hor was greatly impressed 
with the intelligence and skill of New England 
mechanics, particularly with their readiness to 
use and desire to invent labor-saving machinery, 
While admitting that what he says is chiefly 
true of native American labor, he is disposed to 
think that this gives the tone to the whole, 
and that, where wages are fifty per cent. higher 
than in Europe, labor is not improbably fifty 
per cent. more effective. This is the theme of 
his chapter on *‘ Labor Wages and the Tariff,” 
in which he draws the conclusion that we need 
wider markets more than protection. With 
regard to the social and moral condition of 
the American workman he is almost equally 
enthusiastic ; and he looked with great interest 
on the personal relations of employers and em- 
ployed, which seemed to him 30 much healthier 
than in England. In many of these matters 
we fear that he has taken far too rose-colored a 
view. Although a wonderfully intelligent 
sight-seer, Mr. Pidgeon was still a sight-seer; 
and he saw chiefly those places which had a 
reputation and were worth showing. Had he 
gone to places of no reputation, whose owners 
were living from hand to mouth, without 
thought for the permanent interests of the 
concern, and with utter recklessness as to the 
wider interests of the community, he would 
have told a different story. Weare not so de- 
spondent as to believe that employers of the 
last-named class are the rule; but they are so 
numerous that it will by no means do to leave 
them out of account in depicting industrial 
conditions, 

The History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837, 
by Edward G, Bourne, is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of American politics, It is 
accurate, exhaustive, and well-arranged. The 
author traces tuccersively the causes which led 
to the existence cf a surplus and to its distribu- 
tion, and then follows out what became of it in 
the hands of the different states after it was dis- 

tributed, This !ast was a great labor, and has 

becn thorcughly done. Scme states spent their 
money in internal improviments, some on edu- 
c ation ; some saved it, some squandered it, The 
bad uses and menegc ments were far more fre- 
quent than the good, Now that we once more 
havea surplur—which scme are proposing to 
distribute— the lessons of this piece of past his- 
tory have a present interest. 





THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES, 


THERE is an unusual proportion of fictiunin The 
Century. Mrs, Mary Hallock Foote, Frank R. 
Stockton, and the late Mrs. Helen Jackson con- 
tributing it, and ‘‘ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” 
by the first named, being one of the new serials, 
The leading illustrated articles are “A Photog- 
rapher’s Visit to Petra,” by Edward L. Wilson 
(in which the illustrations bave been splendidly 
successful) ; ‘* English Sculptors,” by Edmund 
Gosse; and the papers on ‘‘Setters,” in the 
Typical Dogs series. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s vig- 
orous essay on *‘ Socialism” is accompanied by & 
reproduction of Robert Koehler’s celebrated 
painting. Of course, much interest also attaches 
to General Grant’s account of the battle of Chat- 
tanooga, passages of which are powerfully de- 
scriptive. The number is exceedingly varied. 

In Harper’s, the most novel and striking arti- 
cle is **The New York Stock Exchange,” by BR. 
Wheatly, with its portrait gallery of the mon- 
archs of our Eastern finance. The subject was 
at once a complex and difficult one to treat, and 
the writer has handled it well. A very timely 
paper, “The Defense of our Sea Ports,” by 
Henry R. Wells, also calls for notice and ap- 
proval, The illustrations were wisely selected ; 
and the concluding paragraphs, in which the 
author speaks of the need and urgency of our 
armanent being taken in hand now, should be 
read by every legis! ator in the land. Two other 
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pepers on topographical topics, and charmingly 
ephenced by their pictures, ere Mrs. Lillie’s 
‘* An Indian Journey,” and O. J. Victor’s ‘* Gua- 
temala.” By the by, Mr. Blackmore and Mrs. 
Dinah Mulock Craik will contribute the next 
yolume’s new serial nove!s, ; 

The Magazine of American History, which 

Mrs. Lamb is continuing to make such a unique 
and admirable periodical, contains several papers 
of general interest : * The Wadsworth House at 
Geneseo,” by Fred’k G, Mather ; General Wil- 
liam Farrar Smith’s explication of the campaign 
of 1861—62 in Kentucky, and “ Witchcraft in 
Dinois,” by John H. Gunn. There is a dashing 
jittle military souvenir, ‘* A Ride with Sheridan,” 
from the yen of Dr. A. D. Rockwell. 

The Allantic prints the first of John Fiske’s 
geries of studies into **'The Idea of God,” which 
he has for some time been preparing. Mr. 
Ephraim Young takes up, in an interesting fash- 
ion, the consideration of Thackeray as an art- 
critic, pointing out the remarkable clearness of 
analysis and beauty of expression he shows in 
such by-paths of his hterary walk. Other arti- 
cles to which the reader's attention may be fit- 
tingly directed are “An Old Time Grievance,” 
by Edward Stanhope ; E. R, Sill’s *‘ Principle of 
Criticism” ; of course, some further leaves from 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘* New Portfolio” ; and to the mind 
interested in the Negro problem—or, rather, 
problems— Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis's ** The 
Documents in the Case” will strongly appeal at 
once, 

The chief feature of Lippincott’s is a paper by 
George C. Mason, Jr., “Queen Anne; or, Free 
Classic Architecture,”’ in which that style is de- 
fined, and its adaptability or the contrary to 
our climate and ways of living carefully consid- 
ered, The topic ia quite exhaustively treated, 
and is well worth careful thought from those 
who are planning country homes or houses in 
rural towns. Other sulid contributions, to bal- 
ance the half-dozen lighter ones, are: ** The Art 
ot Reading,” by George H. Pierce ; Ernest In- 
gersoll’s *‘The Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology,” and the usual excellent reviews 
and other critical matter. We cannot omit a 
word of particular praise for the satirical story, 
“The Lady Lawyer’s First Client,” by Mr. 
Thomas Wharton, ended in this number. Next 
mouth this magazine wheels into line among 
those that appear on the first of the month 
named on the title-page. 

The Portfolio presents three highly-finished 
etzhings: ** Venice,” jrom a picture of Ziem, by 
A. Massé; Mr. Heywood Hardy’s charming 
“Deer in Windsor Park”; and Mr. Hull’s 
‘*Windsor.” The Ziem is especially happily re- 
produced, except that the high-lights of the sky 
are not az bright as they might be. The leading 
article is ‘‘The Influence of the Mendicant Or- 
ders upon the Revival of Art,” (third paper) by 
W. M. Conway. 

Mr, F. C, Burnand prints in the current 
Shakspeariano, a paper on ‘Council and 
Comedians,” effording some out-of-the-way in- 
formation attractively set forth. Prof. Karl 

Bind writes of ‘‘ Hemlet and Montaigne,” 
in which article is set forth the Jacob Feis 
notion that Shakespeare drew bis Prince direct- 
ly from the great essayist, taking Montaigne’s 
own essays as his insight into the Frenchman’s 
character, The idew is sufficiently fantastic; 
but we are bound to tay that the argumcnt is 
pleasureable and amusing. ‘Lhe Notes and 
Queries Department bas a variety of appropri- 
ate communications, 

Good Cheer begins a serial by David Ker, 

* Paui GrunLy’s Secret,” which premises to be 
an increasivg attraction ; ana Mr. W. H. Bishop 
furmishes one of the short siories. The list 
ot writers for this paper is at all tames choice, 

We have also received Macmilian’s Zhe Quiver, 
The Art Age, The Sanitarian, The kelectic 

Monthly, The Southern bivouae, Cassell’s Kam- 

uy Megoane, The Pcpuler science Monthly, 

The Art Journal, The Magazine of Art, and we 

CUSLLILALY Jalge CUMpK ment Of other pericdi- 
cals and reviews, 

in the November Brooklyn Magazine Canon 

Farrar’s name to his aruicie, *bhould America 
have a Wesimunsier Abvey ?” is the first thing to 
strike ihe eye. Mrs, Madeline Vinton Dabl- 
gren and General Kaward L., Molineaux are other 
contributors to the number, ‘he Kaitor’s 


Table bas some sensible words on * Hasty Mar- 
Tiages,”” 
eR Se 


We begin our notice of elegant and illustrated 
books this week with a gem irom the Kiverside 
press, Which One will bave to look far to find 
surpassed in its way: The Las! Leaf: Poem by 
Olwer Wenueli holmes; Liustratea by George 
Whartun Kawards and EL, Hopkinion Smith 
(Houghton, Mattia & Co.), in loug quarto 81ze, 
bound in hgbt gray muslin and parchment back, 
and imprinted on hand-made lmen paper. 
The poem, though one ot Dr. Holmes’s youthful 
productions, has been a cherished favorite of 
many lovers of good verse. ‘Lue story of 1ta ori- 
§iu 18 told appropriately on the “‘iast leaf” of 
this volaue ty the author, with the wit and 
Brace which will abiae with him to his latest 
breath, ‘Lhe poem was suggested by the itpog- 


ing figure of Mayor Thomas Melville, who, ip 


Dr. Holmes’s youth, was pointed ont as having 
been an ‘‘ Indian” in the Boston Tea Party of 
1774, but who still, as Dr. Holmes remarks, re- 
tained amid “the monumental pomp of age” 
the indications of having been in his youth a 
“personable young man.” It contains twenty- 
eight illustrations, about evenly divided in 
amount of work between the two collaborators 
from original designs which are reproduced, 
with what a few years ago would have been im- 
possible accuracy and freshness, by the photo- 
type process, and printed by the Lewis Co. In 
the distribution’ of work between the two 
artists, Mr. Eiwards seems to have taken for 
his share the illustration of the personal part of 
the poem, which is done exceedingly wel!, with 
great consistency, and in the happiest manner. 
Mr. Smith has done the landscape and other 
accessories of the poem. His charcoal free- 
hand sketches are reproduced most sfully, 


promising book for young men in these tempted 
and trying times we do not expect to see.——— 
Spurgeon is always good, and is eagerly de- 
voured by readers in search of spiritual food. 
His recent volume, *‘My Sermon Notes,” met 
with a speedy sale, which prompted him, last 
May, té issue a second volume—My Sermon 
Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Dis- 
courses Delivered at the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, with Anecdotes and  Iustrations 
from Ecclesiastes to Malachi. The Messrs. Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers republish them in this 
country. During the first week of April, 
1885, the Lafayette Avenue Church, of Brook- 
lyn, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the settlement of their first pastor, the Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. It was decided to 
commemorate the event by publishing a narra- 
tive of the jubilee services, with historical 
ketches of the church and of its work. This 








and are exceedingly pretty in themselves, and 
effective pieces of good work. They do not, 
however, always fall in as well as Mr. Edwards's 
designs with the spirit of the poem, which is a 
Boston production, while the town and street 
given by Mr. Smith are as far as possible from 
anything of the New England type. ‘In The 
Snow,” facing page 80, is an exception which 
falls into the spirit of the poem, and is, 
moreover, as finely imagined and executed 
a piece of work as one would desire to 
gee, The Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have 
made a rich and handsome volume of the 
series of articles lately contributed by Mr. Wm. 
D. Howells to The Century, which they have 
published under the title of Tuscan Cities, with 
illustrations from drawings and etchings by 
Joseph Pennell and others, These papers have 
already been noticed by us as they were passing 
through the press. We will only add that they 
are ina line of writing in which Mr. Howells’s 
gifts come into the happiest play, and treat of 
subjects with which his long official residence in 
Italy made him familiar. Looked at from 
the juvenile point of view, we suspect that 
Howard Pyle’s best book is his this year’s offer- 
ing—Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young 
Folk (Harper & Brothers), in full quarto size, and 
illustrated in that serio-comic, German Richter- 
like style which Howard Pyle has carried to per- 
fection. The stories and rbymes are happily con- 
trived for their purpose, with just enough of 
grotesque fancy and magical wonderment in 
them to make them airy and interesting, and 
not enough to swamp the nice point or moral 
of the fable, which is a form in which young peo- 
ple love to take their sip of the world’s wisdom, 
The illustrations are brimful of humor, pith, 
spirit, and all the odd, origival conceits of an 
inexhaustible fancy. The rbymes and stories 
are, in another form, the production of the same 
fancy, working under tbe laws of literary 
exprission. Which is the better, the pen or 
the pencil, we leave it to ow young friends 
to decide.———Readers of ‘‘ Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew,” or of ‘The Petti- 
bone Name,” will need no further certificate for 
Margaret Sidney’s new Juvenile, The Golden 
West as Seen bythe Ridgway Club, than that it 
has come fiom her hand, Itis in the ordinary 
square duodecimo size, well-printed on good 
paper, and illustrated with more than ordinary 
skill and care. The plan is the pretty well-worn 
one of uw traveler’s journal), in wbich the travelers 
are youngsters led by a good-natured sage. The 
multiplicity of Juveniles made on this plan 
shows that they suit the popular taste ; and no 
one knows better how to manage a parrative of 
this kind than Margaret Sidney, whore book will 
draw many a boy’s heart over the Sierras to the 
most romantic, poetic and picturesque portion of 
the American Union, (Boston: D, Lothrop & 
Co.) ———"* The Vasear Gir) Series” reaches this 
year Volume 1V., Three Vassar Girls in Italy, 
by the sameauthor, Lizzie W. Champney, illus- 
trated no lovger, we observe, as the first two 
numbers were, by ** J. Wells Champney and other 
distinguished artists,” but by “Champ” etc. (Bos- 
ton : Estes & Lauriat.) It is the journal of three 
Vassar girls through Italy, told in the rather 
dashing style we have remarked in the previous 
numbers of the same series, and copiously illus- 
trated. We have also the bound volumes of 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat) printed in fine style, with a 
wealth of gc od illustrations, and endless stories 
and poems for little people, ard editea by Wil- 
liam T, Adams (Oliver Optic), and Babyland, 
edited by the editor of Wide Awake and pub- 
lished by the Mesers. D. Lothrop & Co., attrac- 
tive with large type, simple reading, and good 
pictures for very little children, 











...-One of the best books on personal religion 
for young people, and especially young men, 
which came out ljast year, was * Talks with 
Young Men,” by the Kev. J. Thain Davidson, 
D.D., of London, This year we have, from the 
same author, and published by the Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, of Londou, an equally- 
effective volume of the same kind, by the same 
author, Forewarned—Forearmed, a well-made 
and well-prinied 1émo of pointed, pitby talks, in 
the best spirit and most effective style. They 
are bright and sweet, wise and gentile, and, at 





the same time, deeply serious, A better or more 


work was entrusted toa committee who have 
brought out an attractive volume, with an en- 
graved portrait of the distinguished pastor and 
given it the title of Lafayelte Avenue Church: 
Its History and Commemorative Services, 
1860—1885. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) It 
contains full reports of the services, with his- 
torical sketches of the church and its methods 
of work, of the Sabbath-school and of The 
Young People’s Association.- Thomas Whit- 
taker puts on the market this year a diminu- 
tive gem that may be carried in the vest pocket 
or the lady's reticule— The Prince of Leace: An 
Illustrated Daily Text-Book of Precept and 
Promise, with appropriate passages of Holy 
Writ for each day set in appropriate floral 
illuminations. Wayside Flowers is an illus- 
trated birthday text-book in much the same 
style, done neatly and beautitully, and published 
by W. Mack, 28 Paternoster Row,London, 
In the same connection we name (A, D. F. Ran- 
dolph) A Lesson of Faith; arranged from Mrs. 
Gatty’s “ Parables of Nature,” and three illus- 
trated and illuminated religious poems: The 
Master is so Fair, by the author of “Coming” ; 
My Ships; and How, When, Where, Why, by F. 
G. Brown ; all published by the same. 











.... The Patriarchal Theory is an extended 
and effective review of Sir Henry Maine's 
Patriarchal Theory of the origin of modern so- 
ciety as advocated by bim especially in his work 
on “Ancient Law.” It is based on papers left 
by the late Jchn Ferguson McLennan, edited 
and completed by bis brother, Donald Me- 
Lennap, Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple, 
Lordon., (Macmillan & Co.) Mr, McLennan 
takes issue with Sir Henry Maine as to the 
critical point of his theory, and denies that 
primitive society in the earliest period at which 
we have knowledge of it was organized ona 
basis which gave the supreme authority of the 
Patria Potestas to the male head of the family, 
and which counted the hereditary succession 
exclusively in the male line, on the method 
known as Agnation, He maintains that the 
evidence shows that polyandry was earlier than 
monandry, and that a system of kinsbip through 
the mother preceded the reckoning of kiuship 
through the father. He asserts that the 
Roman family is really the only example 
of atria TJotestas and of Agnation 
we have in the historic period, and 
that there is no evidence at all to show that the 
Patriarchal Family, as Sir Henry Maine bas 
described it, was primeval and universal, Bib- 
lical students will find in Chapter V of this vol- 
ume an excecdingly acute attempt to show that 
in the family of the Hebrew patriarchs the line 
of descent went by the mother, and that the 
husband, at least in the case of Jacob and bis 
wives, was reckoned with the family of the 
wife, The evidence is not sufficient to establish 
this important point, though 1t would seem to 
be sufficient to show the operation, at the time, 
of rival systems and conflicting ideas. Mr. 
John Ferguson McLennan is also the author 
of an erudite work on * Primitive Marriage,” 
and of several contnbutions to the Fortnightly 
Review on the “ Worsbip of Animals and 
Plants.” 


....J. P. T, Ingraham’s Why we Believe the Bi- 
ble: An Hour’s Reading for Busy People (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.),is founded on a good method, which 
might be made effective and useful, It is not close 
and accurate epough to carry conviction, The 
chapter on objections and their answer is neither 
full nor fair, and we should very much regret to 
have to commit the cause of faith to such replies. 
The facts in evidence will not bear examination ; 
as, for example, the citation, on p. 102, of the 
sp uricus Acta Pilati, the use of which has been 
long enough pressed egainst believers by their 
e nemies to have taught them, we should think, 
the wisdom of not using it again.———Soriptur- 
al Studies, by the Rev. Charles Bridges, late 
Rector of Hinton Martel], Dorset, England, is 
republished, with an introduction, by the Rev. 
E. H. Bickerstetb, from the eighth edition of 
the same, by 8. R. Briggs, of the Toronto Wil- 
lard Tract Depository, Toronto, Canada, It is 
a collection of 108 deeply-searching spiritual 
studies of as many passages of Scripture. Only 
the outlines of the study are given, together 





with citations of passages to be read in conjunc- 
ion and compariscy. ‘Ibey are designed to 


stimulate and direct thought and practical re- 
flection,’ They are well calculated to sink the 
plummet deep into the reader’s mind, and to 
have’a powerful effect on con . They 
are neither the beaten flower nor the ready- 
made bread of the Word, but only the seed- 
corn, and require to be read with attention and 
studied closely and prayerfully. Such aids to 
devotion we can wholly commend, and only wish 
that they were more freely and faithfully used. 


....We published lately a summary of facts as 

toSunday labor, contained in the Sixteenth An- 

nual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

for Massachusetts, by Carroli D. Wright, Chief 

of the Bureau. In addition to the statistics of 

Sunday labor, this volume of the report contains 

three most noticeable papers on ‘* Comparative 

Wages and Prices for (1860—1888) Massachu- 

setts and Great Britain”; a “‘ Historical Review 

of Wages and Prices”; and “A Collection of 

‘Health Statistics of Female College Gradu- 

ates.” As to wages and prices, the general con- 

clusion reached is that the average weekly wage 

in Massachusetts is 77 per cent, higher than in 

Great Britain, while the cost of living is also 

17.29 per cent, higher in Massachusetis, leaving 
a large balance in favor of the Massachusetts 
workingman. Both this and the following col- 
lection of statistics as to wages and prices in 
the period, 1752—1860, will repay the best study 
one can give them. But the “Health Statistics 
of Female College Graduates” make a unique 
collection of facts, with which we have nothing 
to compare, and which, so far as we have been 
able to explore them, leave nothing to be de- 
sired. The conclusion is a mixed one; but, on 
the whole, presents a sufficient and substantial 
vindication of the colleges. The facts seem to 
warrant the assertion ‘‘ that the seeking of a 
college education on the part of women does not 
in itself necessarily entail a loss of health or 
serious impairment of the vital forces. Indeed, 
the tables show this so conclusively that there 
is little need for extended discussion of the sub- 
ject.” 


-»+. Students and teachers will find the Hand- 
book of Poetics, by Francis B, Gummere, Pb.D., 
Head-master of the Swain Free School, New Bed- 
ford , and formerly instructor in English in Har- 
vard College, an excellent manual. (Ginn, Heath 
& Co.) Itis concise and systematic. It pre- 
sents the matter in a clear, compact form, ample 
enough to be easily intelligible, but with no 
digressions, and no waste of words. The author 
holds fast by tne established principle that poetry 
is an art of artificial expression, and, aseueh, has 
its rules and principles ; but he is no admirer of 
now exploded methods, and holds the balance 
with much good sense between the critivs of the 
old and the new school. It would be difficult, 
on the whole, to name a better concise manual 
for school use than this, in which the larger 
principles which control the subject are so ju- 
diciously handled in connection with the mi- 
nuter matier of prosodic detail, More than 
a year ago, we bad occasion to say a good word 
for C. W. Bardeen’s Rhetoric, viewed in a practi- 
cal light. The author bas now followed his 
larger work with A Shorter Course in Khetorioe 
(A. 8, Barnes & Co.), which is simply a con- 
densed und abbreviated edition of the ‘ Com- 
plete Rhetoric.” It is made on the same 
principle as the ‘Complete Bhetoric,” 
but omits the chapters on ‘ Conversa- 
tion,” on “Preparation for the Presa,” 
on ‘“Extempore Speaking,” abridges the 
treatment of minor topics, and cuts down the 
illustrative examples to the lowest terms, 


....- The Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
publish a very readable volume of literary recol- 
lections, by James Grant Wilson, under the title 
of Bryant and his Friends: Some Reminiscences 
of the Knickerbocker Writers, Bome of these 
papers, though re-written for the present col- 
lection, bave been read before in the monthly 
periodicals, They abound in brightly-told in- 
cidents dyawn {rom Mr, Wilson’s personal ac- 
quaintance with the ‘Old Guard” of the Knick- 
erbocker littérateure—Mr. Bryant, James K. 
Paulding, Mr. Irving, Richard Henry Dana, Mr, 
Cooper, Fitz Greene Halleck, Joseph R. Drake, 
N. P. Willis, Edgar A, Poe, and Bayard Taylor, 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Willis as a 
poet, he was always charming as a society 
raconteur. Some of his best anecdotes reappear 
in this collection, and one, at his own expense, 
which will bear repetition in our columns, to the 
effect that a French gentleman who went up 
the river to visit him, lost his way, and, by some 
accident, mistook a barn for Mr. Willis’s house, 
He paused for a moment, thunderstruck and in 
doubt, but at last, recovering himself, marched 
boldly up and knocked on the big door, saying, 
as he did so; “It is very plain and poor, But, 
mon Dieu, Mr. Wallis is a poet.” One of the 
most valuable chapters in the collection is the 
sheaf of biographical notices contained under 
the head of “‘ Knickerbccker Literature,” with 
its brief reviews of New York authors, from 
Samuel Woodworth down to the death of Rich- 
ard Grant White. 


ooo» Warren Sumner Barlow's Immortality In 








herent in Nature, is, for the most part, perfect- 
ly correct apd perfectly stupid. Its model; 
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when not taken from some semiluminous pan- 
theistic pompority, would seem to be drawp from 
Watts’s nursery rhymes. We approve, but can- 
not rap'urously applaud, the lines: 
“Free agency and Sovereignty 
So nu-ture and direct the mind 
That knowledge, through experience, 
Will crown with glory a!) mankind.” 
And these : 
* The ant a lesson gives to all 
Ot patience, industry, and care ; 
‘The insects of the vasty deep, 
That plant the coral mountains there, 


*Proclalm with al) the insect tribes, 

In language man may understand, 

That wise design pervades the whole, 

That power divine is in command.” 

(Fowler & Welis Co.) ——-In_ this vonnection we 
have The Nazareneand Other Poems for the 
Thoughtful and Hopeful, by T. D, Curtis (Far- 
mer & Dairymen Priot, Syracuse), hardiy 
touches the line of poetry, though as specimens 
of verse-making it deserves to be called fair. 
The enbstance of the author's didactic rhyming 
is the vexed problems of theology: and life, 
which he attacks with great confidence and with 
equally great inability to make anything but 
confusion out of them. 


.. The battle over a true or false psychulogy 
has been so hot, and remains still so evenly-con- 
tested, as to perplex outside spectators witb the 
question whether, meanwhile, all sound 
methods of mental education must rest in 
abeyance until the dispute is decided. For- 
tunately the convection between mental train- 
ing and the theories of psychology is so loose 
that one of the very best treatises on the sub- 
ject is Dr. Isaac Watts’s on the Improvement of 
the Mind, written long before the lin-s of the 
present dispute were drawn, or the field of tre 
discussion 60 much as surveyed. For the common 
sense uf the matter, and for the solid methods 
which must be pursued under any and every 
system, aud which are to be relied on to give 
the best result, commend usto Dr. Watts. Un- 
fortunately, he was prosy, and bis treatise re- 
quired some such recension as it has received at 
the hands of Stephen N. Fellows, D.D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science and Didactics in the 
State University of lowa, who,by cutsing out the 
distiuectively theological parts, has reduced the 
whole about one-third, provided the treatise 
with a thorough analysis, and made it more 
usable by skillful publication. (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co.) 


.. Through the press of the Messrs, Harper 
& Brothers the veteran dancing master, Mr. 
Allen Dodworth, speaks for bis art in a frank 
and well-made 16mo, entitled Dancing and its 
Relations to Education and Social Life, and pre- 
faced by a good portrait of the author, with his 
tinely molded features and laughing eves, The 
introduction is a discussion of the relation of 
the art to morality and manners, and some mild 
but serious remarks to parents as well as to 
young men, The body of the work is occupied 
with notes, observations and directions, in- 
cludiug a complete guide to the cotillion (G r- 
man), including 260 figures and a new method 
of instruction. In common with most others 
who have studied the subject, Mr. Dodworth 
believes that the influence of the waltz and 
polka has been bad, both on society and on the 
art of dancing. 


..The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons send us 
Part IX of that unapproachable modern classic, 
the Roadside Songs of Tuscany, translated and 
illustrated by Miss Francesca Alexander, and 
edited by Mr. Ruakin. The illustrations in this 
number, fine as they are, have not the interest 
of the poetic rispetli, nor of the story of *‘Beatrice 
and her Sons,” and of St, Christopher as re- 
peated here from the relation of an Italian 
story-teller. 


..The Messrs, Cassell & Oo.’s ** World’s 
Workers” series has received four additions in 
the lives of Sir Henry Havelock and Colin Camp- 
bell, Lord Clyde, by E. ©. Phillips; and in the 
second volume those of George and Robe t Ste- 
phenson; the life of David Livingstone, by Robe rt 
Bmiles; and the hives of George Miiller and 
Andrew Reed, by Mrs. E. R. Pisman, 


..We have at hand Vol, XI of the Sixth 
Census of the United States, being Part I of the 
Report on the Mortality and Vital Statistics of 
the United States, a8 returned at the Tenth 
Census (June Ist, 1880), by John 8. Billingy, 
Surgeon, U. 8. A. (Government Printing 
Office.) 

«+The Essays of Elia by Charles Lamb, 
with Mr. Alfred Ainger’s capital introduction, 
are reprinted by J, B, Aiden, bound in cambrie, 
for 50 cents. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Current has been sold to Alonzo J. 
Grover, one of its creditors, for $2,500. Its 
publication will be continued. 


..The Art Journal issues a special Cbriat- 
mas Supplement, to be called The Art Annual, 








land and America. It will be devoted to the 
** Life and Work of Sir John E. Millais, Bart.,” 
many of bis most admired paintings being re- 
produced for it. Mr. Walter Armstrong, M.A., 
will furnish the text. 


..-There are many stories of Lord Tenny- 
son’s peculiar gruffness of manner. On one 
occasion he was at a garden party, and some- 
body offered him a sandwich. He was labori- 
ously manching this when the hostess rushed 
up to him with anxious inquiries about his 
health and entertainment. ‘Thank you, 
madam,’ he said. “I am eating a sandwich. 
Are your sandwiches usually made of old 
boots?” 


..For the coming year special attractiveness 
will characterize the pages of Harper's Young 
People, leaving nothing to be desired of it as a 
model juvenile. For freshness and variety of mat- 
ter it has been marked from its beginning ; the 
custom of running not more than one serial ata 
time in ite columns, as far as possible, leaving the 
editors more space for timely and pleasing read- 
ing matter of shorter description ; and the illus- 
trations are of the most artistic. A boy or girl 
can bave no purer and brighter magazine as a 
weekly guest; and an outlook on more adult 
literature is aided by the fact that the corps of 
contributors is so extended and large, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


People who are interested in the 
novel and beautiful in art should 
examine carefully the new volume 
just issued—an illustrated edition 


TENNYSON'S DAY DREAM. 


The book is entirely an American 
product, and is printed ina novel 
and elegant manner, the illustra, 
tions being framed 





in decorative 
borders, produced by metal plate 
printing. 

The drawings of this book were 
made by W. St. John Harper, J. 
D. Woodward, Harry and W. J. 
Fenn, Edward H. Garrett, H. Win- 
throp Pierce and Charles Copeland. 
They include many heads and fig- 
ures, as well as elaborate landscapes, 
and engraved in the best manner, the 
result produced has not been ea- 
celled. 

One volume, large quarto, gilt cloth, 
$6; tree calf, $12; full morocco, 
$12. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail prepaid 
by the publishere. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 


A BUSINESS MAN 


Price, Ten Cents. 
ENGINEERING NEWS PUBLISHING CO., 
12 Tribune Building. New Yoru City. 
R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 














“ Driven Back to Eden,” by E. P. 
Roe (12mo, with many illustrations, 
$1.50). “Perhaps the author in- 
tended his book for young people; but 
he will find the old people living their 
lives over again in its homely pages. 
In brief, ‘ Driven Back to Eden’ is 
a prize in the lottery of literature that 
even Mr. Roe can acknowledge with- 
out a blush.” —St. Louis Republican, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Publish- 
ers, New York. 





A, 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


NEW & OLD ‘saz Son inca 
and we will mail 


— aap —agh copy of our 3d 
aNNUAL FALL CATA- 
havnt ea embracing a choice 


ection of old books from pri- 
vate hbraries, and neuaeea new books, all offered at 
SWEEPING REDUCTIUNS from former prices. 
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UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 


You can obtain any new or standard book (except - 
ing foreign, subscription, scientific, or medica) works) 
at Twenty Per Cent. Discount, Post-paid, trom 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
PUBLISHER AND BooKsELLeER, 
850 SIXTH AVENUE, New York. 
Send for Bargain Catalogue of Standard 


Works—or for catalogue of French Books, Infor- 
mation furnished. 


Lafayette Avenue Church. 


(Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuvier.) 
its History and Commemorative 
Services. With a New Portrait of 
the Pustor and a picture of the 
GHEIOR. TR oo oc ncccccccscccces jentennees 1 50 





DR. CUYLER’s BOOKS. 

God's Lighton Dark Clouds, 

Or Words of Sympathy and Cheer 

for the Bereaved. Square, limp, 

gilt edges......... phissteaaietaehebeouautenn 75 
The Empty Crib. With words of 

Cunsolation for Bereaved Parents, 

TE css cnceticneabinceiiaseinibinteeioe sie anivendd 1 50 
Thought Hives. With Portrait..... 1 50 
Pointed Papers for the Christian 


ESR eae es sneadaiiiiguiedaiin 1 50 
From the Nile to Herwa y,and 

Homeward, Illustruted............ 1 50 
The Cedur Christian, 18mo.. 5 
Stray Arrows. 18MW............00 60 





*,* Any of the above sent nnd mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway. New Vor. 
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receipt of price. A new ¢atalocnue of Globes (elgt 
new styles, prices reduced one- half), Dictionary Hold- 
ers, and one Library 8 ecialties mailed on request. 

_____H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


SaVE YOUR MONEY!!! 


BOOKS, AMERICAN AN) FOREFIGN, 
(Postage Paid), at PUBLISHER’S PRICES, 
Selections made if desired, and discount given on 
large orders. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL NEWSPA- 
PERS AND MAGAZINES, 
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Ask for Catalogue, or send orders to the 


eeemmee SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


2 Nassau treet. New York. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
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PROFITABLY, 
EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
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Appaxss, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yorx, P. 0. Bot 2787. 
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The Leading Agricultural Paper 
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A Journal which shoud ) be in EVERY FAMILY. 
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New Volume of Clerical Library 
Just Published by 


AG. ARMOTRONG & SOUL 


BYPOSITORY SERMONS AND OUTLINES 
ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Arcapgacon Farrar, Canons Lippon 

and Littte, Rev. Drs. Joszpa Parker, 

MactaREN and other eminent Clergy- 
meo. Crown octavo, cloth, $1 50. 

The SIXTH Volume of this Valuable Series, 
£ 


ILERICAL LIBRAKY,.” which bas 
peer both in Great Britain 


id 
ch Success 
p— “i Country. 

NOW READY. NEW EDITIONS OF 
Outlines of Sermons on New Testament, 
Qatlines of Sermons on Old Testament. 
(outlines of Sermons to Children, 

Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Clergymen. 
Anecdotes of New Testament Text. 


Each volume complete in itself. Price, $1.50. 


A New Volume of the Series of 
HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


FLETCHER OF MADELEY. 


By Rev. F. W. Macponarp. 1 vol. 12mo, 


cloth, 75 cents. 


“ This memotr of the sarntly Vicar of Madeley is one 
ofthe bestaf all the books in the series; allof them reich 
a hiyh standard of exce.tence.. This volume is an Ex- 
UEPTIONALLY 074 inal and suggestive one,and is not 
only a carefully executed poitraitof a man but also 
ap cture of th: periot in which he lived. A memoir 
tht ought to be read by all who are desirous of vnder- 
stand ng the great Evangelical revival of the 18th Cen- 
tury.—Aorth British Matt. 


Copies sent by matl, on receiptoys price, by 


A. 0, ABMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’way, N. Y. 
REDUCED IN PRICE 


TO $2,000 PER ANNUM. 





A First-class Magazine in Every Respect 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 


With the issue for January, 1886, important 
chaog’s will be made in the literary character and 
typ merapbical appearance of 'appincott's Magazine, 


which, while more than maintaining the former 
standards of excelieace, will, i: isex pected, material- 
ly increase its povularity and widen its sphere of 
usefulness. The distinctive teatures of Lippincott’s 
tor the coming year will be as foliowa: 

It will be alive peciodical, interesting itself in all 


the curreat topics of the day, literary, artistic, polit- 
ic ul, aad social. aod «nlistingin their discuasion the 
ablest penoin Ea landand America. A fair hearing 
will be accorded to all sides of a controversy, thougn 
the magazine will strictly preserve ita own neutra.- 


ty. 
ft will be especialiy strong in fiction, A new ncvel, 
ib or = 


aud sketches by transatlantic authors will reach the 
American public simultapeourly with their ap - 
ance abroad, Uader this arrangement contributions 
may be expected from W. H. Mailock, Matthew Ar- 
nuld, Edwin Arnold, “ Ouida,” F. Anstey, Wm. Black, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, E. Gosse, Swinburne, 
etc., etc. 

It wilt number emons its American contributors 
sich writers as Gai] Aamilton, Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet brescott 4pofford, John Bach McMaster, “ J. 
8. of ale,” Brander Matthews,.etc., etc. 

It will be the cheapest fir-t-class magazine issued in 
America. keoognizing the needs of the time for good 
literature at moderate vrices, the publishers have 
decided to lower the subscription ce, commencing 
with the new volume, to a sum that will place Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine within the reach of all. 





For sale by all Newsdealers. 26 cents per 
copy. $2.00 per annum, 


A specimen copy sent Sree on application. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
__Tlhand 717 Market St. Philadelphia. 
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THE INDEPEND¥NT, 
P. O. Box 2787. New York. 


THE NOVEMBER CENTURY. 


So 1) HE CENTURY, with the October number, closed its fifteenth 
SPLsne year, aud the most successful in its history. The remarkable 
Mate interest in the War Papers, and the many timely articles and strong 
serial features that have appeared during the fast year in Tar 
Century have given it a regular circulation of 
Over Two Hunprep THovsanp Copies Monraty. 
The November number, beginning a new volume, contains: 


“Chattanooga.” by Gen. Grant. 
The third of Gen. Grant’s contributions to the War papers, 
‘4 clearly describing the Chattanooga campaign, and with much of 
personal interest. 


Three Short Stories, 
By Frank R. Stockton, Mary Hallock Foote, and Helen Jackson (H. H.). 
Mr Stockton’s is entitled ‘‘ A Story of Seven Devils”: Mrs. Foote’s story, *‘ A Cloud 


on the Mountain,” is accompanied by a full-page Fra by the artist-author; Mrs. 
Jackson's story is called ‘‘ The Mystery of Wilhelm Ritter.” 


Three Richly Illustrated Articles, 


‘*A Photographer’s Visit to Petra,” with eighteen interesting pictures of the historic 
stone city; *‘Typical Dogs—Setters,” by various experts, with seven illustrations; 
‘* Living English Sculptors,” by Edmund Gosse, witb eight pictures. 


Two Important Essays. 


‘Danger Ahead,” a timely discussiun of Socialism and the Labor problem, by Ly- 
man Abbott (with a full-page picture, *‘ The Socialist”); and *‘ The United Churches of 
the United Stetes,” by Prof. Sbields, of Princeton, introducing a series of papers on 
church unity by represertatives of various denominations. 


A Novel by Mary Hallock Foote. 


‘¢ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” a story of mining life (like the author’s ‘* Led-Horse 
Claim ”), begins in this issue and will continue through six or eight numbers, 

Other contents include: a short paper by Kaward Everett Hale on Chautauqua; 
av editorial on ‘* [he Outlook for Civil Service Reform”; Open Letiers on a number of 
timely subjects: Poems by Helen Jackson (H. H.), Edith M. Thomas, Emma Lazarus, 
and others; in Bric-& Brac, acartoon by Kemble, with several poems in light vein. 





Some of the features of THE CENTURY for 1885-6, 
Not begun in this number, are as follows: 


Novels by W. D. Howells and George W. Cable. 


Mr. Howells’s story, which introduces some of the characiers in ** The Rise of Silas 
Lapbam,” treats of a simple-souled country youth, who comes to dsoston with a trashy 
poem he bas written, and with no other visible meansof support. Mr. Cable’s novelette, 
** Grande Pointe,” is located among the Acadians of Louisiana. 


The War Papers 


Will be continued until the chief events of the War for tha Union have been described. 
During the past year valuable contributions to future history, and at the same time 
interesting personal papers by Generals Grant. McClellan, Beauregard, Longsticet, 
Jos. E. Johnston, and others, have appeared in Taz Century. Ino early numbeis will 
appear, ‘* Preparing for the Wilderness Campaign,” by General U. 8. Grant; ** The 
Monitors.” by Captain John Ericsson; *‘The Battle of Shiloh,” General D. ©, 
Buell; ‘‘The Buttle of Antietam,” by General McClellan; ‘‘ The Becond Bull Ruo 
Campaign,” by Generals Pope, Fitz Jobn Porter, Longsireet, and otbers. Cuntributors 
to fullow include Generals Hepry J. Hunt, Wade Hampton, J. B. Gordon, Fitznugh 
Lee, O. O. Howard, Alfred Pleasanton, Q A. Gilmore. ‘The Recollections of a 
Private,” will be contiiued at intervals, and there will be special war papers of an 
anecdotal or humorous character. 


Naval Engagements. 

Graphic papers will be printed on the Alabama. Kearsarge Fight, by the executive 
officer of the Alabama, and the surgeon of the Kearsarge, and by one of the crew of the 
Alabama. Also papers on the destruction of the Aléemarle, and of operationa in Mobile 
Bay, Charleston omer, the Mississippi River, ana at Fort Fisher. 


Short Stories 


Will appear by Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Joel Chandler Harris, 
H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, R. M. Jounston, and others. 


Cable on Creole Slave-Songs and Song-Dances. 


Mr. Cable will contribute a series, illustrated by D. W. Kembie, on the songs of 
the quadroons, the Voudous, the rites and songs of Negro serpent-worship, etc. 


A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pennell, the writer, and Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist, will de- 
scribe by word and picture a trycycle pilgrimage among the quaint old towns of Italy. 


Papers on Persia, 


The customs, government, scenery, arts, etc.; by Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, lately U. 8, 
Minister to Persia; with illustrations from drawings and photographs. 


Historical and Astronomical Papers. 


Edward Eggleston on the American Colonics; Dr. B. E. Martin on ‘Old Chelsea,” 
describing the haunts of Queen Bess, Carlyle, andothers. Popular and practical papers 
on ** Sidereal Astronomy,” by Professor Holden. All profusely illustrated. 


Manual Education. 


treated by Colonel Aucbmuty, founaer of the trade schools in New York, the Rev. Dr, 
Wasbington Gladden, President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, ard others. 

It is impossible to give here anything more than a glimpse of the leading subjects. 
The magazine wi'l make a feature, as it always has done, of timeliness in its articles, 
and this tact precludes the announcements of what often prove Taz Century's strongest 
points, Due regard will be paid to variety in all general features, no special subject 
being allowed to monopolize attention. The illustrations will be the best that American 
artists and engravers (the latter are not equakdin any country) can produce, 


Special Terms on Back Numbers. 


Regular price $4.00 a year, but in order that new readers may have the War Papers 
complete, we will send the twelve back numbers from November 1884, to Octuber 1885, 
inclusive with a year’s subscription, beginvirg with November 1885. for $6 00 (back 
bumbers only $2.00 by this plan); or we will send the twelve back numbers bound in 
cluth, in two handsome volumes, with a year’s subscription from November 1885, for 
$7.50. Back numbers and volumes cannot be supplied at these prices except with sub- 
scriptions. 

"Tue Century is an illustrated monthly magazine, agpearthg on the first day of each 
wonth. Price, 85 cents a number, or $4.00 a year, in advance. Booksellers, newsdeaters 
and postmasters take subsoriptions, or remitiance may be made direct to the publishers. All 
Speotal Offers filled by dealers at publishers’ prices, 


Tue Czntory Co., 88 East 177TH St., New-York. 
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AROLS — 
Superior to any of those of preceding years. The music 
is all new and pretty, and by such writers as Geo. F, 


ot, J. R. Murray, John Sweney, H. P. Danks, 
T. P.Westendorf, and otbers, The Carols also include a 


Beautiful Responsive Service 
Prepared by R. 8. THAIN. 


W%pp. Elegantly printed in colors, Price cts. each 
or Bote. ry any mall, postpaid; @4 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 


F, Root. The Cantata contains original and unusual 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Due’ a 





Choruses, interpersed with bright and inter 
logues. There are several choruses qopposed on 
for the little ous. Price sects. oars by mall postpaid; 
a dozen expres<, no! repaid, 
end for ow comnts Hinks of Christmas Muste. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Ghurch Go., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. CHURCH & CO., 65 East 13th Street, New York City. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
HUNGARY. 


Tue statement of ‘‘The Statesman’s Year 
Book,” the publication of Macmillan & 
Co , for 1885, in regard to religious tolera- 
tion in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
must be taken with considerable reserva- 
tion. It says: ‘‘ The state religion of Aus- 
ria is the Roman Catholic. But there is 
complete toleration for all dissenters from 
it.” Again, it says: ‘‘ By a law passed in 
April, 1868, civil marriage and the perfect 
equality of all religious creeds are 
established.” This may be true in 
regard to all religious creeds recognized 
by the state; but, in the American sense of 
complete religivus toleration, there can be 
said to be no such thing in the Empire, 
Outside bodies cannot come in and work at 
will, The state looks with suspicion upon 
new sects. This is occasioned partly from 
political reasons. Austria desires to leave 
no cover for political or socialistic agita- 
tion, at least outside the pale of the Roman 
Church. Even in some parts of Protestant 
Germany the law is almost as stringent. In 
Saxony the missionaries of the Methodist 
Church have had great difficulty in estab- 
lishing their work. Even when the law 
reads plausibly, it is in the power of preju- 
diced magistrates to frustrate all endeavors 
to hold public meetings. 

In the narrower sense of giving the 
various recognized religious bodies com- 
plete toleration, and a chance to work and 
spread in legitimate channels as they may, 
the Austrian law may be said to grant 
** perfect equality of all religious creeds.” 
And when we stop to consider the number 
of bodies thus recognized, we shall have 
cause to rejoice over the religious situation 
of Austria and Hungary as compared with 
Spain. There are at least indications of 
progress. 

In a population of nearly forty millions 
in the Empire nearly four millions are 
Protestants. Two and a half millions of 
these belong to the ** Reformed Church” 
established on a strictly Calvinistic basis; 
one and a quarter million are Lutherans, 
and about a quarter of a million are Socin. 
jans or Unitarians. The Roman Catholics 
number about twenty-six millions; the 
Greek and Armenian Catholics, four mil- 
lions; the Byzantine Greeks, three millions, 
and the Jews one million and a half. The 
law of 1868, recognizing these creeds, was 
certainly a great advance; and the encour- 
aging fact to-day is that there is solargean 
element of Protestantism iu the Empire 
(nearly ten per centum). The sorry tact 
is that there is so little vitality in this rem- 
nant. Yet the hope of Austria rests iu 
these four millions; and the reclamation 
and regeneration of her ignorant and cor- 
rupt masses depends upon whether the 
Calvinists and Lutherans of the Empire 
shall rise to the occasion, and, calling back 
some of the fire of their earlier reformers, 
shall strive to bring Austria and Hungary 
abreast with the age as respects the educa- 
tion and morality of her various peoples, 
There are silver linings to the cloud, that 
lead us to the belief that this result may be 
brought about through the earnest work 
and prayer of the Protestant world, and 
the more sure and promised aid of a heav- 
enly guidance. 

The significant fact is that the Protes- 
tants in the Empire are not where we would 
naturally expect them—é. ¢., on the Ger- 
man frontier—but are found mainly in 
Hungary, where twenty per centum of the 
inhabitants are Protestants. In Austria 
proper less than two per centum are Protes- 
tants. It should constantly be kept in 
mind that, in all particulars, outside the fact 
of a common sovereign, army, navy, 
finance and customs, Hungary and Austria 
are entirely separate. Hungary has her 
own constitution, parliament, laws, and 
executive, Since her ancient constitution 
was ratified, June 8th, 1867, this vigorous 
and important division of the Empire has 
developed a most enlightened and progres- 
sive policy, and is doing her best to rise 
above the dead level to which an Austrian 
rule of three centuries had reduced her. 
There has been a considerable migration of 
Protestants for the last few years from 
Vienna to Budapest, the capital of Hun, 





gary and the second city in the Empire. It 
may safely be said that no city in Central 
Europe, and perhaps in Europé as a whole, 
shows at present so many indications of 
progress in enterprise orin growth. The 
National Exhibition of Hungary now open 
at Budapest, shows the earnestness of the 
rejuvenated kingdom. The fact that Colo- 
mann Tisza de Boros-Yené, the President 
of her Council of Ministers, and virtually 
Prime-Minister of Hungary, is a Protes- 
tant, Jeads us to look for a liberal and 
progressive policy. In 1882 seventy-seven 
per centum of her children were reported as 
at school, and the amount of illiteracy is 
slowly being reduced. Recent statistics 
give about 50 per centum of men and women 
who could neither read nor write. In 1848 
and 1849 it was enacted that education 
should be general and compulsory between 
the ages of six and fourteen. The law was 
thoroughly carried out only in Teutonic 
sections, and the great body of the Slav 
races of Hungary are still in profound 
ignorance. 

The Protestant Church of Hungary has 
had a splendid history. From the days of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague she has 
suffered at the hands of her enemies. But 
Hungary has always dealt more liberally 
by these non-conformists than Austria. 
The reformation principles were suddenly 
adopted in Hungary, mainly under the in- 
fluence of the hymns and prose works of 
Luther. The stream ran clear and deep 
fora century or 80; but a time of drought 
came; and the wonder seems to be that the 
constant flow has been kept up through 
such a desert way. To-day Hungary is 
reaping the full benefit of the labors of 
Kossuth. She has aroused herself to the 
tremendous task of civilizing her masses. 
May we not join our prayers that the civil- 
ization that is brought forth may be a 
Christian civilization, with the Bible as its 
foundation? The Protestants of Hungary 
need their Kussuth. 

It is idle for the Christians of other 
lands to think of attempting to reclaim that 
beautiful country to the simple faith of 
the Bible without taking into account the 
Protestant Churches already organized and 
still having signs of life. The clergy are 
chosen and supported by their congrega- 
tions. There is a strong movement to se- 
cure their independence from the state. 
It seems to be the wise method for mission. 
ary societies to work in covjunction with 
these bodies so like in creed and practice 
with the Churches of America and Great 
Britain. The Free Church of Scotland 
has adopted this plan in their work among 
the Jews, who form such a large propor- 
tion of the population of the Empire. It 
has stations at Prague and Budapest. At 
the latter place the missionaries work under 
the protection of the Reformed or Calvinis- 
tic Church, and have already begun to 
interest the students of theology in the 
University of Budapest in their labors. 
The Jews of Hungary may yet, in this in- 
direct way, prove the condition of the re- 
generation of Hungary. The way is but 
just opening; the fields are already white 
for the harvest, but the laborers are few. 





Tue sixth annual convention of the Inter- 
Seminary Alliance was held at Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct, 22d and 25th, It was largely attended, 
thirty-four seminaries out of the fifty-three be- 
longing to the Alliance being represented, There 
were upward of 300 delegates from the princi- 
pal seminaries, the students of the Rochester 
Seminary, of course, attending in a body. Tho 
tirst session, on Thursday, consisted of a ‘ Wel- 
come” address in the afternoon by President 
Strong, of the Baptist Seminary, and also of an 
effective address in the evening by Dr, P. 8, 
Henson, of Chicago, on ‘Speculative Stum- 
bling Blocks.” On Friday morning the exercises 
consisted of a paper by Wm. P. McKee, 
on “The Teaching of the Bible Concern- 
ing Missions;”’ and an interesting paper 
on the life of Alexander Duff by F.T, Ben- 
son, These papers were followed by discus- 
sions, The feature of Friday afternoon session 
was a very instructive and practical paper, by E. 
W. Smith, on the ‘‘ Missionary Work Among the 
Freedmen.” This paper was followed by inspirit- 
ing addresses from missionaries. The Rev. A, 
F. Schauffler, of New York, occupied the evening 
session, giving an unusually brilliant and in- 
spiring address on ‘City Missions,” This was 
perhaps the begt effort of the convention. 
Saturday opened, after devotional exercises, 
with an historical paper on “ Sonth American 
Missionary Work,” by B, A. Bagset, This was 











followed by a new and delightful paper on “ Mis- 
sionary Work Among the Jews,” by Geo. P. Eck- 
man, The afternoon session, after the usual 
exercises, began with a paper by A. B. Nicholls, on 
the “ Personal Call to Mission Work,” and ended 
with addresses by different returned mission- 
aries. The evening session was devoted to an 
address by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York. The Sunday session began 
at 11 a.M., with a consecration meeting, which 
was very effective, followed immediately with an 
address by Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, of Yale. Dr. 
8. J. McPherson, of Chicago, spoke in the even- 
ing, on the ‘Common Aim of Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries,” an address especially interesting and 
valuable at that time to the students ; for it also 
appropriately closed the exercises of the Conven- 
tion. 


...-The annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association was held last week, in 
Madison, Wis. All the states were represented 
in the attendance. The report of the treasurer 
shows the receipts of the year to be $290,896.06, 
The expenditures amounted to $306,345.93. 
The annual report of the secretary shows the 
work doné in the South as follows: Number of 
churches, 112; missionaries, 119; pastors, 89; 


members, 6,881; added during the year, 
1,127; Sunday-schoo) scholars, 10,569. The 
educational work shows chartered institu- 


tions, 6; normal and graded schools, 14; com- 
mon schools, 36; instructors, 250; pupils, 8,823. 
Work among Indians: Churches, 5; ministers, 
7; members, 801; schools, 15; teachers, 73; 
pupils, 706 ; Sunday-school scholars, 776. Work 
among the Chinese: Schools, 18; missionaries, 
88; pupils enrolled, 1,457; average attendance, 
$10; ceased from idol worship, 171. Work in 
the Woman’s Bureau has been good, From 
different states, #9,152.74 has been collected in 
this way. The report of the work in the South 
ays: 

“ We are steadily but siowly coming to the reali- 
zation of the idea that was the inspiration of the 
American Missionary Association’s schoo] system— 
Christian colleges and normal schools for the train- 
ing of leaders, and Christian preparatory schools to 
furnish them with the right kind of material, The 
South is year by year, as its financial ability in- 
creases and its public sentiment improves, doing 
more for the rudimental instruction of its children- 
It is the duty of the state to provide elementary ed- 
ucation for every child within its borders; and to 
that point the Southery States must one day come; 
but just in proportion as they come to that point, the 
necessities for our work increase, The demand for 
Christian teachers and preachers and professional 
men in all ranks at the South will grow as facilities 
for the elementary education of the children multi- 
ply. Our aim is not only to save the Jand from igno- 
yance, but to save it from godless intelligence,” 


...-The Alliance Israelite Universelle has re- 
cently, through its Central Committee, published 
an account of its doings for the first twenty-five 
years of its existence, 1860—1885, Its object 
was, and is, systematically to oppose all persecu- 
tion of the Jews throughout the world, and in 
general, to aid and help them wherever possi- 
ble—the society, officially, however, disclaiming 
any religious or political character. The affairs 
of the society are managed by a central] commit- 
tee, which has under it district and local com- 
mittees. The organization originated in France ; 
but now has spread over forty-three states, in- 
creasing from year to year, and now numbering 
30,000 members, besides whom, however, there yet 
exists a special Austrian and an English society, 
alsoin some connection with the general body. 
The Alliance has an income of 400,000 francs per 
year. Baron Hirsch has set aside an endowment 
of one million francs for the schools in Tur- 
key. Seven-eighths of all incomes is devoted to 
the maintenance of forty-nine schools, which 
are established on a European basis in Mobam- 
medan countries, and in which 8,900 pupils re- 
ceive instruction, In addition to these about 
500 Jewish children are learning a useful trade 
in the various industrial schools, There are also 
agricultural colonies in Jaffa, Palestine and 
America ; but the report plainly shows that these 
are not successful ventures. 


..+.The General Conference of Seventh-day 
Baptists held its session this year at AJpea 
Center, N. ¥. Nearly 1,000 delegates and visitors 
were in attendance, Sixty-five churches re- 
ported to the Couference, leaving twenty-nine 
not reporting. There were reported 284 
baptisms ; and five new churches, with a total 
membership of fifty-seven, were admitted. The 
amount raised for denominational mission- 
ary work of all kinds averages over $2.00 
for each member of the denomination, while 
the total funds reported (incomplete) 
make the average about $4.50 per member. 
About 6,000 are in the Bible schools of the 
churches, and 232 baptisms are reported among 
Sabbath- school scholars, The Conference passed 
a resolution favoring Prohibition as a principle, 
and also one against the Anti-Cbinese law. The 
Memorial Board reported over $82,000 held in 
trust for various (mostly educational) purposes. 
The report of the Missionary Board included 
the following points of interest; Receipts, 


9,886.87 ; expenditures, $9,524.88; a debt (for 
the first time in many years) of $1,392,62; a 
church jp Shanghai, China, of 18 members, with 











8 missionaries, and severa] native helpers; a 
day-school, a boarding-school, and a dispensary ; 
two churches in Holland, with one missionary, 
and some helpers; 9 additions, and a new 
church organized ; 21 workers in the home field, 
and 58 baptized; Scandinavian missions jin 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, with 
two missionaries, 87 church-members, 4 churches, 
6 baptisms, 


....-The Fourth Baptist Congress or Autumnal 
Conference is to be held in the Calvary Baptist 
Church, in this city, November 10—12th. The 
following program has been pfepared: 

Tuesday 2 P. M.—* The Indian Question,” H. L, 
Wayland, D.D.; ** The Mormon Question,” the Rey, 
T. A. K. Gessler. Discussion. 7:30 P.M.—*Socialism ; 
False and True,” Pres. D. J. Hill, LL.D. Discus. 
sion. 

Wednesday, 2 P. M.—‘“Church Finances,” (a) 
“Tenure of Property,” Alfred Taylor, Esq.; (b) 
*“ Current Expenses and Benevolence,” H. H. Lam- 
port, Esq. Discussion. 7:30 Pp. M.—** Christian Art 
in Relation to Baptism,” E. Dodge, D.D., LL.D.; 
“Liturgy in Baptist Churches,” the Rev. Edw.Brais- 
lin. Discussion. 

Thursday, 2 P. M—* The Revised Version of the 
Scriptures; Its Practical Use,” H. F. Coiby, D.D.; 
‘* Tests of Admission to the Church,” Prof. T. Har- 
wood Pattisor, D.D. Discussion. 7:30 Pp. M.—“ The 
Spiritual Life” as affected (a) “By Intellectual 
Problems,” Pres. A. A. Kendrick, D.D.; (b) * By 
Social Conditions,” tne Rev. Richard Montague, 
Discussion. 


...-Mr. Gladstone, having been asked by a 
number of Scottish ministers as to whether he 
distinctly said that Scotch disestablishment is a 
question which ought not to be included in the 
program of the future; or that it is not a 
matter to be dealt with at the present moment 
by way of motion in Parliament ; or that to vote 
for Scottish disestablishment upon a resolution 
in the new Parliament would be to vote against 
what he, as the leader of the Liberal party, had 
indicated, writes in reply : 

“T may observe that, since I came to Mid Lothian 
in 1879, I have endeavored constantly to leave the 
question of disestablishment in Scotland to be 
dealt with as a Scottish question by the Scottish 
public, and it is not for me, without presumption, 
either to force it forward or to hold it back. It wil 
have been observed that the particular observations 
in my address relate to the Church of England. I 
have, in fact, simply adhered to the mode of action 
indicated by Lord Hartington some years ago, and 
offering advice to the party at large as to what may 
be called disestablishment. I have not anywhere 
attempted either to fix atime or to recommend a 
course for the action of bodies or persons,” 


...-About one year ago a number of Reformed 
professors and pastors of Germany met and or- 
ganized a Reformed Association (Bund), of 
which the first annual meeting was held a few 
weeks ago in Elberfeld. The adherents of the 
Reformed confession are comparatively few in 
Germany, and heretofore no general organiza- 
tion of this communion was in existence. At 
the meeting mentioned, measures for the estab- 
lishment of a Reformed seminary in connection 
with one of the universities was discussed, and 
also the education of Reformed pastors, adher- 
ence to the confessions, and similar topics. In 
regard to the Presbyterian alliance, it was de- 
cided that for the present no formal connection 
with it should be entered upon, but that a 
friendly relation toward it should be cultivated. 
A similar resolution was passed in reference to 
the Reformed Church of the United States, The 
next conference will be held in August of 1887. 
At the meeting this year 102 representatives 
were present. The leading paper of these people 
is the Reformtrte Kirchenzeitung. 


...-One of the singular elements of the dis- 
establishment agitation going on in England is 
the appearance of the manifesto of the “‘Church- 
men’s Disestablishment League,”’ The Church- 
men of the League declare that, having “no 
hope of reform of the Church by the Church 
for it is in the hands of those who would be dis- 
possessed by the reform,” and, being urgently 
desirous of securing for it ‘freedom from 
Parliamentary interference,” and from the 
‘hideous train” of evils associated with the 
existing system, their urgent advice to Church- 
men is unitedly to ‘vote for Disestablishment 
candidates.” A disestablished Ohurch would 
**no longer be content with the present episco- 
pal ideal of an aristocratic potentate, with a 
@ palace, a princely income, and a London sea- 
son,” nor allow the continuance of present dis- 
proportion of work and pay in the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues, 

..»-The Indian Baptists of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Association report no fewer than 200 
baptisms in the past year. One Indian church 
reported thirty-eight baptisms, with a mem- 
bership of ninety-nine. Two new churches 
were received, and six were dismissed to form 
another association. The Association has kept a 
missionary among the wild tribes ot the plains, 
besides paying the board and tuition of one In- 
dian ministerial student at Indian University. 
The members come nearer paying one-tenth of 
their inoome into the Lord’s treasury than most 
of the churches of the states. 
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recently in Brooklyn. Twenty states and ter- 
ritories were represented by about eighty dele- 
gates. John D. W. Joy, of Boston, presided. A 

germon was preached by Dr. C. W. Tomlinson, 
- Rhode Island. The annual report of the 
trustees showed 891 parishes, $3,223 church- 
members, 50,279 in Sunday-schools, and, prop- 
erty worth $6, 901,969. The contribution for 
the year was about $1,000,000. The net gain in 
churchmembers is 1,514. 


_.Messrs Moody and Sankey have concluded 
a very interesting series of evangelistic meetings 
n Hudson, N. Y. The attendance was very 


jarge. 








Missions, 


A veTTeR bas been published from a lady 
connected with Bishop William Taylor’s African 
mission, which speaks of the remarkable health 
of the company. She writes from St. Paul de 
Loando, where a number of men and women 
have been waiting for some time to take a 
steamer up the Coanza River for the interior. 
She says she has regained her usual weight, 
while her husband has gained 33 pounds in eix 
weeks, ‘It is remarkable,” she says, ‘that a 
company 48 large as we were should have suffered 
so little on the west coast of Africa, The trad- 
ers who came on the Biafra with us, and 
stopped at different points above us, prophesied 
and told us that it was folly for us to come to 
Africa; that we would all die, etc. And, as for 
bringing women and children here and expect- 
ing them to live, that was simply absurd. We 
have heard from a reliable source that two of 
them died, and also a clerk of one of the traders, 
while two or three are going home for their 
health, cannot stay, and some of the others 
have fared.worse than we in regard to sickness, 
I think one reason is that they are a high-?iv- 
ing, hard-drinking set, and when sickness 
seizes them, they become immediate victims to 
its ravages. They did not number half as many 
as our company ; and while they—strong men— 
have succambed, the women and children have, 
by the help of God, stood it.” 


..The Vicar General of one of the Koman 
Catholic dioceses in Brazil considers the Bible a 
dangerous book. In a circular to the clergy 
he says that Protestant missionaries are over- 
running the diocese and distributing books fair 
in appearance, but which are “designed to in- 
stil poison into the minds of the unwary. Among 
these books,” he continues, ‘‘they bring the 
Bible in the vernacular, without notes, without 
the ecclesiastical authorization, and mutilated, 
with which they sacrilegiously endeavor to com- 
bat the truth.” He exhorts the priests to warn 
the people not to buy these pernicicus works ; 
and, if they have already fallen into ‘unwary 
hands” the priests are to take them and “ burn 
or destroy them.” One of the missionaries saw 
a priest burn a New Testament, which he 
snatched from the hands of the woman who 
had purchased it. He burned in the presence 
of a missionary, declaring that it was a Protes- 
ant book and false. The Rev. W. M. Brown, 
the Superintendent of the American Bible So- 
ciety’s work, says one of his colporteurs in the 
North (Parahyba) had a box of Bibles and Tes- 
taments, weighing one hundred pounds, taken 
from him forcibly and burned; and the au- 
thorities would not listen to his complaint, 
replying that he was a Protestant, and that the 
Government would not protect beretics. 


..We are glad to learn that the large in. 
debtedness of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, as reported at the last meeting of the 
General Assembly, is being rapidly reduced. 
Some seventeen hundred churches have already 
responded to the special call of the Board for 
funds to liquidate the debt, and $74,000 out of the 
$140,000 has been paid at the end of October, 
and by less than one-third of the churches. Let 
the good work go on until the last dollar is paid ; 
and then let the churches keep their contribu- 
tions up to the neccssities of the Board, and 
thus avoid a similar debt in the future. 


..»-Like most other African kings or chiefs, 
Kwikwi of Bailundu, West Central Africa, cares 
most for missionaries t of the temporal 
g00d they bring him. He worries the missiona- 
ries of the American Board by demands for 
presents, A letter from Benguela says the 
twelve months since the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries from Bailundu have not been without 
good results. The missionaries have a tirmer 
hold on the people’s hearts, notwithstanding the 
duplicity of the King. 





.-Dr. Sheldon Jackson and the Rev. Alonzo 
E. Austin, on the 27th of Sept. received into 
the Presbyterian Mission Church, at Sitka, 
Alaska, eleven members on profession of faith 
and baptism. Four of thése having lived to- 


gether, according to their Indian customs, as 
husbands gnd wives, sought and re¢eived 
Christian marriage. 


-++-Onethe 22d of March, Director Warteman 
ordajned in Waterberg two native preachers 


News of the Werk. 


DOMESTIO. 


Gen. Grorcr B. McCLe.uan died suddenly at 
2:45 o'clock on the morning of October 29th, at 
his residence on Orange Mountain, N. J., 
of heart disease. He had been under medical 
treatment for over two weeks ; but his death was 
not expected, nor was his condition considered 
dangerous. The General returned from the 
West on September 17th, apparently in excel- 
lent health. On Saturday, October 17th, while 
in the ferry house at Hoboken, he was attacked 
with severe pains in the region of the heart. 
On reaching Orange, he consulted Dr. Seward, 
who discovered symptoms of heart trouble, and 
advised him to abandona trip to Old Point Com- 
furt, on which the General intended starting on 
the following Monday. The doctor also cau- 
tioned him to be careful as to exposure and 
fatigue. During the past week the General 
did not come to New York, but he spent some 
time each day in driving about Orange. On 
Wednesday evening he retired at about ten 
o'clock, An hour later he complained of severe 
pains about the heart, and Dr. Seward was sent 
for. The pains became less violent until about 
two o’clock Thursday morning, when they re- 
turned, and the General’s suffering was relieved 
by injections of morphine. Some time later 
he became unconscious, and died at 2:45 o’clock, 
There were present at the time, Mrs. McClellan 
and Miss May McClellan, the daughter, besides 
two servants and Dr. Seward. The General’s 
son, George B. McClellan, Jr., who is a member 
of the Senior class at Princeton, did not arrive 
uutil about noon. So little was the General's 
death expected that cards had been issued for a 
reception and tea at 4 o'clock on Thursday after- 
noon. According with an expressed wish of 
General McClellan, he was uot buried with mil- 
itary honors, The funeral services were held at 
ten o’clock, at the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, on last Monday. Ihe remains were 
taken thence to Trenton, N. J., and interred. 
General McCiellan was a native of Philadelphia, 
and was born Dec. 3d, 1826. He was of Scotch 
ancestry, and his father was a celebrated sur- 
geon, and for many years a professor in Jefferson 
Medical College. He entered West Point in 
1842, and was graduated second in the class of 
46, of which ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson was also a 
member, and first in rank for proficiency in en- 
gineering and geology. As second lieutenant, 
he took part in the Mexican War. In 1858 he 
was made one of a military commission sent by 
the Government to Europe to report on the con- 
duct of the Crimean War. When the Civil War 
broke out he was president of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad. He was appointed Major- 
General of Volunteers on May 10th, 1861, and on 
Oct, 31st, upon the retirement of General Scott, 
he was appointed General-in-Chief of the armics 
of the United States. 





.. The Queen has replied to the memorial of the 
Peace Society, praying for a commutation of the 
death sentence recently passed by the Canadian 
courts on Louis Riel, that she is unable tointerfere 
in the case without first consulting her responsi- 
ble advisers. Colonel F. A. Stanley, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, states that the Queen has dele- 
gated the pardoning power to the Marquis of 
Lausdowne, Governor-General of Canada, who 
is at present inquiring into the matter, and that 
it is impossible for the Home Government to 
interfere in Riel’s behalf. Sir Leonard Tilley, 
in consequence of continued ill health, has ten- 
dered his resignation as Finance Minister. The 
small-pox continues as badasever. A statement 
just completed shows that of 252 deaths in Mon- 
treal for the week ending Oct, 28d, 237 were 
French Canadians, eight other Catholics and 
seyen Protestants. Two hundred and twenty- 
three were under ten years of age, 


....A dispatch received on Oct. 27th from Bt. 
John’s, Newfoundland, says: ‘‘A great storm 
raged off the coast of Labrador on 11th inst, 
doing immense damage among the fishing fleet 
gathered there Eighty vessels were wrecked 
or driven ashore. and at least seventy men from 
the crews of the vessels lost their lives. Two 
thousand persons are now ashore in a destitute 
condition. The news created great excitement 
here. Steamers will be immediately dispatched 
to the scene of the disaster, with provisions, 
clothing, and other comforts for the use of the 
castaways.” Over three hundred lives were 
lost. 


..On Saturday, Oct. 3lst, Ferdinand Ward, 
having been found guilty of grand larceny in the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, was sentenced by 
Judge Barrett to ten years in the state’s prison 
at Sing Sing. He was at once taken to the 
prison and given a cell in company with a 
burglar. He will be with a gang of 
forty-five at work on the stove contract in 
which nine hundretl convicts are engaged. His 
duty will be to file and fit the stove castings, 





FOREIGN, 


It was found that more men had turned up than 

could possibly be required, unless for the pur- 

pose of a war with some European Power of the 

first class. The official report presented to the 

Sultan shows that Turkey now possesses under 

arms 430,000 men, all well equipped, armed and 

clothed. Making due allowance for the trooys 

stationed in other parts of the Empire remote 
from the disturbed provinces, this means that the 
Turkish army now in the field, ready for imme- 
diate action, cannot be less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand strong. The report further 
states that many battalions can muster 1,300 
men. A communication from the Powers to the 
Servian Government, on Oct. 26ih, promised that 
the status quo ante in Rumelia would be re- 
stored, and demanded that the Servian Army be 
demobilized. The Servian Government replied 
to the collective note of the Powers, refusing to 
disarm the Servian troops until an equilibrium 
in the Balkans has been restored, The Govern- 
ment is angry because the Balkan conference is 
to be held at Constantinople instead of at Vienna 
or at Pesth. [t was ofticially announced on Oct, 
81st,that the Bulgarian forces have blockaded the 
frontier, and that the officers have issued orders 
to the men to shoot any one they find crossing 
from Servia into Bulgaria, The Servian troops 
have been ordered to reply in force without 
awaiting special orders from the commanding 
general, It is stated that bands of Bulgarians 
have begun harassing Servian frontier towns. 
DispatcLes from Constantinople state 
very positively that Prime “Minister Salisbury 
has explicitly instructed the English representa- 
tive at the conference to insist for England upon 
the continuance of the union of Bulgaria and 
Rumelia under Prince Alexander. 


--Mr, Gladstone held a conference with 
Earl Granville, in London, on Oct, 80th, in 
order to agree as to a foreign policy for the Lib- 
eral party, which Mr. Gladstone will announce 
in the series of speeches he is to make in Scot- 
land on the llth, 17th, and 2lat of November. 
Mr. Gladstone has written a highly important 
letter on Church Disestablishment, He taunts 
the Tories with thrasting the question forward 
as a political dodge, He repeats that the pro 
ject belongs to the dim, distant future ; that the 
public mind is not prepared for the scheme. In 
conclusion, he says: *‘ The subject is for others, 
and not for me,,to deal with.” Lord Salisbury 
continues to improve, and is now able to attend 
to official business. Professor Huxley has re- 
signed the presidency of the Royal Society on 
account of ill health. He will be succeeded by 
Professor Stokes. The Duke of Abercorn is 
dead, Lord John Manners, Postmaster-General, 
was to have delivered an address at Leicest 
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on Oct, 30th, When he attempted to speak he 
was refused a hearing; and in the confusion 
which ensued several heads were broken and 
many chairs smashed to pieces, 


----An attempt to assassinate M. de Freycinet, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
made on Oct, 29th. After attending a cabinet 
meeting, M. de Freycinet took a drive over the 
Pont Concorde at noon, and, as he was return- 
ing to the building occupied by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, a man stepped out into the 
roadway, and fired a pistol directly at the car- 
riage in which M, de Freycinet was seated. 
Fortunately, the shot was harmless, and before 
the culprit could fire again he was arrested by a 
police officer. When he found he was about to 
be taken to prison, he threw the revolver into 
the Seine. The would-be agsaesin, Mattei, has 
been declared by physicians to be a lunatic. He 
says that he often calied at the Foreign Office to 
see M, de Freycinet to obtain redress for alleged 
wrongs, but was refused an interview. Several 
employés at the Foreign Office confirm his state- 
ment, M. de Freycinet 1s positive that he never 
saw Mattei, or heard of his request, 


...»-General de Courcey, commander of the 
French forces in Anam, telegraphed from Hanoi 
to the French War Office, on Oct, 26th, that he 
had defeated the Black Flags in an engagement, 
General de Courcey added that the enemy num- 
bered 6,000 men, and consisted of Black Flags, 
Anamites, and deserters from the Chinese army. 
Three of the chiefs were killed in the engage- 
ment, and many prisoners were taken by the 
French forces. General Joumont conducted 
the operations against the enemy, which resulted 
in the capture of the strongly-fortified town of 
Thanmai, one of the last and most formidable 
centers of resistance held by Black Flags. The 
French lost thirteen men killed and wounded. 
The truth of the report is deubted. 


. King Leopold, it is reported, has already 
found the Congo Free State a more expensive 
enterprise than he can carry on unaided, His 
recent visit to Wiesbaden was made, it is said, 
for the purpose of inducing some one of the 
German princes to assume the sovereignty of 
the Congo country in his stead. He has not yet, 
however, svcured the desired substitute; and 
this failure is attributed to Bismarck’s opposir 
tion to haying any of the German prigces sadr 
died with the weight whigh King Leopold, with 





-» +The Tyrkish War office on Oct. Ble} jesyed 





tho first fruits of the Berlin Mission in South 
Mriog, 





prders to stop all further mobilization of troops, 
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RELIGION AND THE PLAGUE. 


Svonm an epidemic of small-pox has not 
been known in the civilized world since the 
discovery of vaccination as that which for 
several months bas disgraced Montreal. 
What does it rean? 

The one gigantic fact, standing out 
above all others, is that the pestis con- 
fined almost exclusively to the French 
Catholics. The Protestants and the Eng- 
lish escape. 

There might be something in race which 
would predispose to disease. Such is the 
case when new diseases, against which a 
people have not been fortified by long ex- 
posure and inherited inoculation, are im- 
ported into the islands of thesea. The new 
disease finds nothing in the constitution to 
resist it, and it is peculiarly deadly. But 
there is nothing of the sort, true of the 
races in Canada. English and French have 
for generations been subjected to the same 
climatic and other conditions. 

Nor can it be imagined that disease pays 
apy attention to the religious professions of 
a peuple. Protestant and Catholic are all 
one equal food for disease. It is not their 
religion, nor their race, but something else 
hat confines the ravages of the pestilence 
to the French Catholics. What, then, is it? 

The proximate and medical answer is 
known to everybody. The reason why 
there have been two thousand deaths of 
French Qatholics, and only eighty of Prot- 
estants, is because the Protestants were vac- 
cinated, while the Catholics were not. The 
French Catholics, even in the presence of 
the plague, refused to accept the prophy- 
lactic remedy. 

But that answer isnot enough. We want 
to know something more. Why is it that 
the French Catholics refused to be vaccin- 
ated? All the world that knows anything 
knows that vaccipation is a perfect protec- 
tion against the disease. Why did not these 
Freuch Catholics know it? Woat explains 
their bitter prejudice sgainst, their own 

good? How happens it that the Protestants 





the French Catholics are ignorant, and die? 
Is it because they are French by race, or is 
it because they are Catholics in religion, 
that they are ignorant? Who can explain 
it? 
We think no one can take a large view of 
Christendom without recognizing the fact 
that, Protestantism differs from other 
branches of the Christian Church, in that 
it somehow does tend to education and 
intelligence. Leaving out the matter of its 
moral influence, it does succeed in produc- 
ing a general and popular intelligence, 
where it has its own way, which neither 
the Greek Church nor the Roman, nor any 
of the Churches of the East, has secured. 
Probably the reason is, that Protestantism 
differs from the other Churches, in that it 
imposes on the conscience no authority of 
mere men, but only the Word of God. It 
sends men not to the priest, but to the liv- 
ing oracles. These imust be studied, and 
studied independently of traditional faith. 
It is important for a Protestant that he 
should think out his religion. It is impor. 
tant for a Catholic that he should receive 
his already thought out for him. Intelli- 
gence is not required of a Catholic, but 
only receptivity. Intelligent and independ- 
ent thinking is required cf a Protestant. 
Now the result of this, in the con- 
trasted state of countries predominantly 
Protestant and those predominantly Catho- 
lic, is the strongest argument against their 
faith which Catholics have to meet. Com- 
pare Spain with England, Italy with Ger- 
many, Peru with the United States, the 
French Canadians with those of English 
birth. Such a terrible visitation as this at 
Montreal is a great object lesson; and it is 
a lesson that tells fearfully against Catholi- 
cism. 
Now, we do not mean to say that 
Romanism is unintelligent; not at all. 
There are no more intelligent men to be 
found than many of our Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity. They are an honor to 
scholarship, to humanity, to the Church of 
Christ. We heartily welcome and applaud 
their heroic efforts for the education of 
their people, though we do not always ap- 
prove their methods. The effort to estab- 
lish a grand university at Washington is 
most creditable, and has our warmest ap- 
proval. But what we observe seems to be 
that such grand work is characteristic of 
Protestant countries. Catholics know that 
it is in Protestant countries that Catholi- 
cism is at its best. Catholicism needs the 
spur of Protestant enterprise to teach it 
what to do for the elevation of its own 
people. Catholicism is thus vastly in- 
debted to Protestuntism for its own best 
development. We speak without fear of 
contradiction when we say that in no 
purely Catholic land, under Catholic influ- 
ences, is Catholicism so free of superstition, 
or the Catholic population so intelligent, or 
the Catholic clergy so worthy, as in Protes- 
tant England and America. 
What response will be made to us? We 
will be pointed to the gross ignorance and 
superstition of millions of Negroes in the 
United States, under slavery forbidden to 
read, under freedom as ignorant in large 
sections, and to the millions of almost 
equallf ignorant whites in the large moun- 
tain districts, which ‘Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s” stories have introduced us to, 
under the unquestioned supremacy of the 
Protestant faith. We respond—with silence 
and shame. 


THE YALE PRESIDENCY. 


Tue alumni of Yale have experienced a 
genuine surprise during the week past in 
the notice published by President Porter of 
his intention to retire from his position at 
the head of the University, though we are 
glad to observe he is to retain bis place in 
the academic faculty as Clark Professor of 
Ethics and Metaphysics. 

The considerations which have led to 
this determination are not made public; and 
in the case of a hard-worked officer, who 
has reached the age of seventy-four years, 
and has never enjoyed more than fairly 
good health, it does not seem necessary to 
speculute further. 

Noah Purter was graduated in the class 
of 1881, took the position of a tutor in 1838, 
became, in - 1848, the first occupant of the 
Olark~’ Professorsbip -of -Etbics -and- Meta- 











are intelligent, and save their lives, while 
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Dwight Woolsey in the Presidency, to 
which he was elected by a majority large 
enough to amount to unanimity. 

In his hands the University has been ad- 
ministered with dignity and success. The 
departments have been extended and 
strengthened. The funds have increased, 
new buildings have been erected, additions 
have been made to the corps of instructors, 
the number of students has grown, the new 
element of graduate Fellows in the corpo 
ration has been developed; and, during the 
past few years, notable changes have been 
made in the curriculum with the view of 
keeping the college abreast of the new ideas 
as to education. 

In his position before the public he has 
commanded respect and confidence even 
among those who did not agree with his 
methods, while his friendliness and personay 
qualities have never failed to make him 
strong in the hearts of the students and 
graduates. 

His resignation, after fifteen years of 
service, will be likely to bring home to the 
friends of the college the extent to which 
the University, in all its departments, has 
been affected by the ferment of the new 
ideas as to education, and to give unusual 
interest to the question, which is already 
up before the alumni and friends of the 
college, who is to succeed him? 

The public prints have been free with 
their nominations, among which we notice 
some that could not be made legally under 
the charter of the college, and the laws and 
constitution of the State of Connecticut, 
which, whether we like them or not, it is 
well enough to remember, limit and control 
the election to a candidate who now is, or 
can become, a Congregational minister in 
the State of Connecticut. 

The number of candidates to choose 
among for such a place is necessarily lim- 
ited. If there is one among them all really 
qualified, it is of no importance that there 
are notadozen. Colleges fortunate enough 
to get the right man for their president 
generally get him by a Hobson’s choice. If 
Yale finds herself now in this situation, it 
will be ope in which she has been before, 
and one which an eminent jurist of Masea- 
chusetts, now deceased, had in mind when 
he said that Divine Providence had never 
yet failed to raise up one man in a genera- 
tion to be the President of Yale. 

We do not propose to rush before the 
public with a nomination, nor to take a 
course which indicates distrust of the ability 
of the Fellows of the corporation to dis- 
charge their responsibility. In fact the op- 
portunity to do so has already been taken 
out of our hands. So far as we can see, 
the popular nomination has already been 
made. We only express a conviction which 
Yale men have been coming to for some 
considerable time, when we say that every- 
thing indicates that a name already illus- 
trious in the annals of the college is again 
to appear at its head, and that a family 
which has furnished the college with two 
illustrious presidents is to be called on to 
furnish it with a third. 

The boy friends of President Woolsey, 
in his Hopkins Grammar-school days, 
nominated him the future head of the col- 
lege, and the college men around Timothy 
Dwight, Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Department, have these 
many years done the same. 

He has been doing in the administration 
and development of one Department just 
what will be required of the President in 
the whole University. That the Theological 
Department, which, twenty years ago, was 
nearly disorganized, is now the best-housed, 
best-endowed, and equipped in the Uni- 
versity is mainly due to his administrative 
skill and energy. He was a well-equipped 
man from the start, having been trained at 
home and abroad,and is thoroughly versed 
in academic and university affairs. His 
official cunnection with a post-graduate de- 
partment is an advantage which people 
who believe that martinet discipline and 
small pedagogy have had too much favor 
in the academic depurtment will not be slow 
to recognize. Without giving the impres- 
sion of brilliancy,he is endowed with good 
sense of the kind andin the degree which 
approaches genius, and unites with it dig- 

unified simplicity and a great fund of humor 
feeling. No college man about 





physics, and in 1671 succeeded Theodore * 


| 
none has made himself more useful in 
friendly services among the young men, 

Theologically, intellectually, and on the 
question of educational methods, he is a 
candidate all parties can unite on. The 
churches would feel safe as to his adminis. 
tration, and progressive men would have 
an assurance that the college would not go 
to sleep on his hands. 

He would probably represent the genius 
and spirit of the University, and of the en- 
tire constituency over which he would 
have to preside, better than any other pos- 
sible candidate, from the qualities of solid 
sense and mental soberness with which he 
is endowed, down to his tough, physical 
fiber and capacity for work. 

If Yale is to enter on a career of devel- 
opment and reconstruction, it is immensely 
important that she have,during the process, 
an experienced, wise and safe man at the 
helm, as well as an alert, enterprising and 
vigorous one. It would be hardly possi- 
ble to name a man to command more con- 
fidence in the midst of such an evolution 
tban Timothy Dwight, nor one, we may 
add, under whom fewer great chances 
would be likely to be lost, or more of the 
solid good to be expected from new meth- 
ods be secured. 








THE CHURCH NOT IN PERIL. 


ENGiish CHURCHMEN are in something 
like a panic. What Mr. Gladstone de- 
scribed in his program as a slow and steady 
current in favor of disestablishment has in 
a few weeks assumed the aspect of a flood, 
and the defenders of the established relig- 
ion arein alarm. The perilis more real 
and close than they imagined, and they are 
in a passion of anxiety to avertit. The 
first surprise was in the discovery that the 
great majority of Liberal candidates were 
in favor of disestablishment. The second 
comes in the forecast of the results, indi- 
cating that over three hundred seats 
will be won by the Liberals, while 
less than two hundred are _ con- 
ceded to the Conservatives. We are 
told that the accuracy of this forecast is 
little questioned. What does all this mean 
—the fact that the Liberal candidates are 
geverally in favor of disestablishment and 
the probable fact of a great Liberal vic- 
tory? Calm men do not need tozesk. The 
London Guardian told its constituents, a 
month ago, that they were indulging vain 
hopes, and that the most useful thing they 
could do would be to ** labor with all their 
might to insure that disestablishment shall 
not be sprung upon us in the next Parlia- 
ment.” But how this was to be done the 
Guardian did not explain. The Liberal 
leaders have said that disestablishment is a 
question for another Parlianent; but an 
overwhelming Liberal victory this month 
would mean that the people are aguinst 
postponement. The Bishop of Oxford 
warns churchmen that Parliament wil) 
not be a month old before the motion paper 
of the House of Commons will be full of 
notices of motions designed to cripple the 
Church. 

The crisis hus found the Church Party 
unprepared. They are divided among 
themselves, diverse in their counsels, and, 
for the most part, wild and confused in 
their efforts. Some propose conciliation of 
the Nonconformists by offering them a 
share of their endowments; others think 
it would be wise to ask for disestablish- 
ment at once, so as to get the most favor- 
able terms possible. Some say vote for 
none but Conservatives; others say do not 
desert the Liberals. Some deny the right 
of Parliament to disestablish what it never 
established; others denounce this as ig- 
norant bluster. Some urge that reforms in 
the Church be hastened; others reply that 
that will not meet the present emergency ; 
and not a few raise the specter of Paganism 
and atheism to frighten the people. All 
this indicates panic; and panic is fatal to 
united and effective defense. 

The Church of England has many cen- 
turies behiod it as an Established Church ; 
and yet no argument has been drawn from 
that long experience in defense of estab- 
lished religion of greater weight than the 
fact itself. Englishmen are loath to see 
the hand of change attack historical fsti- 
tutions; and to th‘s feeling more than to 
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postponement of the inevitable day of dis- 
establishment. Most Churchmen appear 
to understand that separation must come, 
and come within the present century; 
and they are pleading really for 
breathing space in which to prepare 
for the great event. The plea that 
a matter involving such immense interests 
and such intricate questions of property or 
endowments ought not to be hastily de- 
cided is a plea that few Englishmen are 
prepared to resist. But the remark of Dr. 
Dillinger that disestablishment would be a 
plow to Christianity, not only in England 
put in all Europe, cannot be used, even by 
so strong # man as Canon Liddon, to 
frighten the English nation; nor can the 
Bishop of Rochester’s absurdities about 
paganized villages and @eglected popula- 
tions as the result of separation of Church 
and State have any other effect than to 
show the weakness of the defense of the 
Church. The policy of attacking the com- 
petency of the tribunal to which appeal 
must be taken in matters of supremest 
moment to the state can scarcely be deemed 
a prudent policy; nor can it be wise, in the 
present state of opinion, to deny the right 
of Parliament to deal with the question of 
disestablishment. The English voter does 
not like to be bullied nor coerced nor de- 
preciated. 

The appeal of the two archbishops to 
the nation indicates their judgment of the 
gravity of the crisis, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
renewed assurance that disestablishment 
isfor his successor, not for him, to deal 
with, is so much additional evidence as to 
the prominence this question has attained 
in the campaign, a prominence which is 
not due to the political leaders, but to the 
people. Disestablishment has at last come 
distinctly into politics, and it has come to 
stay until the decree which separates the 
Church from the State shall have gone 
forth. 

The Church should have nothing to fear. 
Its strength is not the strength of the state, 
but its own. It is a vigorous, compact 
body well able to care for itself. The vol- 
untary principle is already well advanced 
in the country parishes, and a Church which 
gives its millions yearly for evangelism 
abroad without impoverishment, and raises 
millions more for endowment of new secs, 
for its own purposes, and fur magnificent 
schemes of benevolence, can be in no dan- 
ger of becoming a pauper. The Church is 
in no real peril from disestablishment. 


THE UTAH COMMISSION. 


Tue Utah Commission has placed its an- 
nual report in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Interior, presenting a statement of the 
work done by it during the past year, show- 
ing the practical working of the Edmunds’ 
law, and submitting some suggestions to 
Congress as to further legislation, in order 
to bring a»out a complete suppression of 
polygamy in Utah, and every other terri- 
tory of the United States. The special 
work of the Commission, as provided for 
by the law of Congress, has been to super- 
vise elections in the Territory of Utah, and 
to carry into effect the provision which 
disfranchises polygamists gu makes 
them ineligible to office. This seems to 
have been done with efficiency. 

The third section of the Edmunds’ law 
reads as follows: 








“That if any male person, in a territory or 
place over which the United States have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, hereafter cuhabits with more 
than one woman, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than three 
hundred dollers, or by imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court.” 

The design of this section was to catch 
polygamists under the statutory misde- 
Meanor which it specifies and defines; and 
it has worked exceedingly well for this 
purpose. Most of the recent convictions 
have been had under this section, and not 
under the first section, which relates to 
polygamy or bigamy. The parties con- 
victed were in fact polygamists; but they 
were not tried and convicted on the charge 
of polygamy. Their offense was reached 
and disposed of under the third section of 
the Edmunds’ law. 

The result thus far proves the eminen, 
wisdom of this section, as a weapon of legal 


attack against Mormon polygamy. The 
three Presidents of the Mormon Church— 
namely, John Taylor, Cannon, and Joseph 
W. Smith, all of them polygamists in fact— 
are fugitives from Salt Lake City, in order 
to put themselves beyond the clutches of 
the law. Some fifty of the bishops and 
apostles have also fled; some forty more are 
now under indictment; and thirty more, 
having been indicted and convicted under 
the third section, are now playing the game 
of martyrs behind prison bars. All this 
shows that the law against polygamy has 
at last become a terror to “ evil-doers.” 
The Mormons, of course, denounce the 
Edmunds’ law with the utmost vehemence; 
and this is to be regarded as a recommen, 
dation ofthe law. They were not expected 
to like it, since it interferes with a criminal 
course, which they had hitherto pursued 
with almost entire impunity. 

Whether this law will prove a success in 
the sense of completely uprooting the polyg- 
amous system of the Murmons, which 
has Been suffered to grow and strengthen 
itself, nearly half a century, can be deter- 
mined only by time and further trial. Let 
the law be put in force by its proper exec- 
utive and judicial agents; andif. as the 
Utah Commission think to be the fact, fur- 
ther legislation is needed in order to real- 
ize the end, then let that legislation be sup- 
plied, and be made just as stringent as the 
circumstances require. Polygamy toler- 
ated so long in Utah, in defiance of law, and 
suffered to grow to its present dimensions, 
has been the shame and disgrace of this 
country. It ought long since to have been 
wiped out; and now that the law has 
taken hold of it in earnest, let the work be 
pursued with sleepless vigilance till the 
last relic of this vile system shall be swept 
from the land. Let Mormons understand 
that they must part company with polyga- 
my, or quit the country, or be punished as 
the law directs. 


—_— 


THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK. 


Ir we could recall any one of the old 
prophets of Israel to our Church'to-day, we 
think it would be Habakkuk; and we 
would ask him to pray that prayer of his 
with which he opened the third chapter of 
his prophecies: ‘‘O, Lord! revive thy 
work.” | 

What our churches most need to-day is 
a genuine and widespread revival of spir- 
itual religion. We talk much about con- 
verting the masses, and wonder that the 
preaching of the Word does not produce 
more effect upon people; but the chief 
need just now is the infusion of more vig- 
orous life into the churches. Then the 
Word preached will produce mighty con- 
viction of the truth of God, the fact of sin, 
and the worth of salvation. The Word of 
Goa is, perhaps, as fully preached to-day 
as it ever was; but it does not seem to bring 
about results. Itis not in power and in 
the Holy Ghost. It does not convict; it does 
not convert; it is not wu fire that melts the 
ice of formalism and indifference; it does 
not burn the truth of God’s judgment 
against sin into the conscience; it is not a 
hammer that breaks the stony heart of the 
Gospel-hardened; it is not as a sword that 
pierces the hearts of the King’s enemies, 
and divides asunder the joints and marrow 
and the soul and spirit, and discerns the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

What the rain is to tke thirsty ground, 








rain causes the seed to budand bring forth, 
and a revival makes the Word of the Lord 
to be in Spirit and in power. Three months 
of drought will destroy an entire harvest. 
Two or three seasons of drought in succes- 
sion would alarm the country and bring 
distress upon the whole land. The failure 
of the crops and the distress of the people 
would be in everybody’s mouth; and 
throughout the whole land there would be 
solemn convocations to call upon the Lord 
for rain. 

This land of ours has been without re- 
vivals, or rather without a general revival, 
for twenty-five years; yet there is no 
serious alarm about the spiritual condition 
of the churches. There is not much talk 
about the low state of religion. There are 
no solemn assemblies, called to pray to and 
for an outpouring of bis Spirit. There is no 
cry going up from the closet: “ O, Lord! 








revivals are to the declining church. The 


revive the work.” There is no great cry at 
the family altars in our homes. It is not a 
burden upon many hearts. It is not even 
the cry of the pulpits. We know that we 
are not wrong in saying this, for the reason 
that his work és not being revived. There 
have been local revivals; but since before 
the War there has not been a general re- 
vival of religion inourland. We feel much 
like old Dr. Beecher, when he cried out: 
“Brethren, it must rain. It must rain 
faster. It must rain longer. It must rain 
harder.” 

Revivals are God’s witnesses of himself. 
They stand in this age in the same relation 
to him as miracles did when he manifested 
himself to his people of old by them. By 
the miraculous manifestations they knew 
that he was, and that he was near. When 
revivals prevail, the people know that God 
is, and that he is near. Kevivals are more 
mighty than miracles. The first revival 
after the resurrection resulted in more con- 
versions in one day than did all the mira- 
cles which Christ wrought during his 
whole ministry. One general revival would 
convert more unbelievers than all the ar- 
guments in the world. When the Spirit of 
God is being poured out the scoffer is 
silent, at least after a time. He may scoff 
for a while, as the Devil will in the latter 
days, because he knows his time is short. 
There never was a revival bat that it was 
signalized by the conversion of infidels. The 
Spirit of God isa power that nothing can 
resist. 

Nothing can take the place of this power. 
Costly churches will not do it. A brilliant 
ministry will not do it, High social posi- 
tion will not do it. Great wealth will not 
do it. There are churcues in which all 
these things abound; and yet there are no, 
or almost no, conversions. Nay, more; 
great religious activity will not do it; for 
it is ‘not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit,” saith the Lord of Hosts. We do 
not decry wealth, nor fine churches, nor a 
brilliant ministry, nor bigh social position. 
But we do most earnestly urge upon our 
churches and upon all Christian people that 
our great, crying, pressing need now is an 
outpouring of God’s Spirit. For, with this 
only will we be able to relieve the abound- 
ing infidelity that encompasses us. Noth- 
ing short of this will enable us to draw 
back the tide of worldliness that threatens 
to swamp our churches. Nothing short of 
this will give power tothe Word for the 
conversion of our children. In short, un- 
less we have a revival of religion, the world 
of the flesh and the Devil will triumph— 
which, God forbid. It must not be. It 
shall not be. For we will now, with one 
accord, begin to pray: ‘‘O, Lord! revive 
thy work.” 





SOUTHERN DIALECT. 


Tue entrance of the Southern States into 
the intellectual and literary life of the coun- 
try is one of the unforeseen results of the 
breaking up of its old patriarchal system. 
This fact has been very clearly put before 
our readers by MauriceTbompson, and it is 
of vast importance, as it not only enlarges the 
number of competing literary people, but 
introduces so much fresh and unworked 
material. Then the very stirriog up and 
overturning of the foundations tends to 
an independence in literary forms that 
is sure to produce something new and val- 
uable. Following Sidney Lanier, the flow- 
er of the new in poetry, we now havea 
swarm of writers of story who are claiming 
the first rank of favor. 

Their scenes are in the South, with its 
most diverse and struggling conditions. 
What is superficially new in Cable and 
Craddock and Harris and Mrs. E. W. Bella- 
my (author of ‘‘ Tilly Bones”), and Richard 
M. Johnston is first their dialect; and we are 
interested to see that the attempt is making 
to hold these and other writers down to the 
actually and critically correct. If this had 
been done by those who practiced the Yankee 
dialect we might have seen less perversions 
of it. Prof. J. A. Harrison. before the 
Philological Association, and Charles F. 
Smith in Southern Bivovac and elsewhere, 
have attempted somewhat careful studies 
of Southern dialect. 

A Southerner can reproduce a Southern 
or a Negro dialect better than can a North- 
erner. But e Southerver cannot analyze 








from -Addisonian English, but he cannot 
distinguish what is specially Southern from 
is generally American, When Pro- 
fessor Harrison read his paper on the Ne- 
gro dialect, half a dozen members testified 
that mostof what he called Negroisms were 
perfectly familiar in Yankee-land. Mr. 
Smith has a clearer idea of what is specially 
Southern; but not a few words which he 
gives as such are, or were a few years ago, 
in the commonest use in Back Street, and 
the Thicket, and the Whacket, and Witch- 
trot, or whatever other names were given to 
the hamlets at a distance from the village 
church, Thus in Mr. Smith’s lists we no. 
tice given as Southernisms, the following, 
which are as good Yaukee as they are most 
of them good old English: favor (resem- 
ble), learn (teach), quit (stop), right (very 
—a New -Yorkism rather than a Yankee. 
ism), ride (drive), sick (ill), slick (smooth), 
snack (lunch), go snacks, summons (as a 
verb), tole (to lure), aggravate (provoke, 
clever (kind-hearted), designing (of evil in- 
tent), lay by (cease work), never did it 
(didn’t do it), er for final ow (as in window), 
dropped final g, 7, and d@, or ¢, cheer and 
skeer (for chair and scare), flustrated, 
scrimption, bail (handle), dreen (drain), 
let on (I never let on), master (a master 
hand), near (stingy), sarcbin’ (of medicine), 
to size (estimate), skimpy, all-fired, let 
alone that, set up to table, shingles (erup- 
tions), and gallases (suspenders), 

On the other hand, the large proportion 


.| of the words given by Mr. Smith as South- 


ern, are not, so far as we know, to be 
found in the Yankee dialect. They are 
Southern creations or survivals. Such 
are: bat the eye (to wiuk), dansy (dull), 
doted (decayed), fair off (clear off), frazzel 
(unrave!), gaum (smear), heap (very many), 
reckon, sud (of bread, heavy), branch 
(brooklet ), simlin (squash), fyce (dog), light 
bread (loaf), pack (carry), powerful (very), 
season (shower), suit of hair, tote, cyar, 
gyarden, gyirl, momox (to cut awkwardly), 
brash (impetuous), faze (disturb), norate 
(orate?), lasty (lasting), to red (put in 
order), sweliry (sultry), swipe (sweep), 
ambeer (tobacco juice), board (shingle), 
cow-beast, or cow-brute, ill (vicious, as 
some rattlesuakes are iller’n others). 

It is now time, before our dialects are 
quite swept away by the school-ma’am and 
the dictionary—and they are fast going 
in the North—for our Philological Society 
to enter upon a systematic plan for preserv- 
ing the record of back-country speech. 
Let us have lists of local words and ex- 
pressions actually heard, made out care- 
fully for special localities; and let these be 
published and distributed, and comments 
solicited from other parts of the country, 
80 that we may learn what is common 
among common people all over the coun- 
try, what is peculiar to a section, and what 
may be absolutely local to acountry. We 
suspect that byste (a dog kennel, sounded 
with long ¢), is not heard far from Guilford, 
Conn., and that tossiance (a youngest pet 
child) has not traveled far from Cape Cod. 


Editorial Aotes, 


Ovr readers will many of them remember the 
remarkable discovery, some five years ago, of a 
forgotten poem by Charles Lamb, named 
** Prince Dorus.” It was the versification, for 
children, of a fairy story, and was received with 
great delight. A few months ago, Mr. John 
Pearson, a well-known English antiquarian bib- 
liophile, announced the discovery of another 
poem of the eame character, by the same essayist 
and poet, this being a versification of the familiar 
story of “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” It seems that 
@ publisher of the day, desiring to issue a series 
of children’s tales in verse, applied to Lamb 
for his assistance. What he wrote was 
not published with his name, and he 
never took puiins to cisim it, Children’s 
books are made to be torn up; and it is a miracle 
if one is preserved. But the bas bap- 








penedin the case of “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
and The Atheneum has contained three long” 
articles on the little book, publishing a number 
of short extracts from it. This unique volume 
we bave purchased for Taz Ixperznvent, It _ 
isa beautiful little quarto ip calf binding, and 





it. He can tell what are the variations | 


delicately and exquisitely illustrated. Being, so 
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ar askncwn, unique, t bas a high bibliograph- 
cal valuvas a book. The entire poem will ap- 
peir first as an attraction for our Thanksgiving 
issue of November 26th. 





Tux death of General McClellan, last week, 

naturally makes an occasion for the newspapers 
to give a sketch of hia life, and refer to bis 
career in our late War of the Rebellion, That 
he bad fine qualities of personal character is the 
unbesitating judgment of all who knew him, 
They deciare him to be generone, high-minded, 
and honorable. It is equally admitted that be 
was a good military organizer, and that,in the 
early stages of the War, he performed a very im- 
portant service in this respect.» He then seemed 
to be the coming man who would conquer the 
Rebellion ; and for a time bis name was almosta 
watchword among the people. In several 
small engagements he was successful, and at 
Antietam won the day against General Lee. 
Failing to follow up this victory with prompti- 
tude and energy, he was removed by President 
Lincoln from his command,and thereafter bad no 
active participation in the War. The question of 
his capacities as a General has been the subject 
of very sharp controversy. His friends claim 
that bis failures were due to an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances; and yet the 
facts, in our judgment, show that he was not 
fitted by the temperament of his mind to be an 
eminent success as a fighting General, and that 
he would not have been such a success under 
any circumstances, This is the reason mainly 
why he was superseded by others better fitted 
for the fighting service, and whj General Grant, 
who had qualities which he lacked, took the 
place in the bistory of the War which he un- 
douvtedly would have had if he had been a 
Grant. He made a grave mistake in allowing 
his name to be used by the Democratic Party as 
a Presidential candidate in 1864, especially in 
view of the platform adopted by the Democratic 
Convention that nominated him. The people 
rejected him by an overwhelming majority 
against him. There was nothing in his military 
record to inspire confidence ; and his effort to 
explain away the platform was a failure. Being 
elected governor of New Jersey,a few years 
since, he conducted the affairs of the office 
with wisdom and discretion, and retired there- 
from with credit and honor to himself, Now 
that death has come, and removed him from the 
scenes of earth, his sharpest critics will be will- 
ing to suspend their criticism, and remember 
only his virtues, 


Ws are getting the needed light on the attitude 
of Russia to the Rumelian revolution, What 
Dr. Washburn was the first to make clear—that 
the uprising was an unwelcome surprise to Rus- 
sia—is now becoming plain. It appears that it 
was the fear of Russian interference to take 
away their autonomy which, more than anything 
else, precipitated the rising. It was Russian 
intrigue which caused the removal of Aleko 
Pasha, Governor of Rumelia, a year ago, and the 
appointment in his place of Chrestovich, a tool 
of Russia. The Rumelians believed that Russia 
was preparing to swallow up their province, 
with Bulgaria, and for this reason, they planned 
the revolution. Prince Alexander was informed 
of the danger, and of the coming revolution, and 
gave it his consent and approval, and was pre- 
pared, when the time came, to burry to Philip- 
popolis. In Rumelia the Russian officers were 
dismissed. This would have been more difficult 
in Bulgaria ; but in the pet of the first displeas- 
ure, the Czar recalled the Russian officers in 
service there, and left the coast clear to fill their 
places with Bulgarians. The fact is now clear 
that Russia is not at all pleased with what has 
taken place. She does not desire a united and 
strong Bulgaria. She does not want a state 
which shall be a buffer between her and Con- 
stantinople, But the Bulgarians, with all their 
gratitude to Russia, have no wish to be absorbed 
in Russia, They see through the selfishness of 
the Russian policy. They are making very 
rapid progress, and feel themselves capable, as 
they have the ambition, for self-government. 
Certainly, America, which through its educa- 
tional institutions, has done so much to make 
an independent Bulgaria possible, will have a 
deep sympathy with Bulgarian independence, 
and will regret, if she cannot resent, any pur- 
pose to force the status quo ante upon an un- 
willing people, 





Ir was a happy thought of the managers of 
the American Missionary Association to invite 
Mr. George W. Cable, the novelist and delinea- 
tor of Southern character, to speak at their an- 
nual meeting on the work of elevating the 
Fecedman, #14 its difficulties. Mr. Cable, 
though a Southern map, knows the mind 
of the North, and the purpose of North- 
ern benevolence in educating the Negro, He 
has little of the sectiona) spirit, and can, therer 
fore, speak with hoth knowledge apd fairness, 
and is qualified ty giye what he termed a “* Dis- 
interested Report,” He pointed to the change 
which has taken place in the attitude of Bouthe 


Northern societies, and said the South was to- 
day free to acknowledge — whatever may 
have been her feelings in the past—a debt of 
gratitude to the educational missionaries of the 
North. The educational work should go on, 
with care not to sacrifice the higher intellectual 
training, and with a purpose on the part of the 
missionaries to cultivate, personally and sovially, 
the friendship of the Southern people. Upon 
this point little, we imagine, can be done by 
Northern men more than they are already doing. 
They cinnot force their way into Southern so- 
ciety. They can only conduct themselves with 
dignity in the spirit of Christian love, and wait 
for Southern society to open to them. Opén it 
will, when prejudice sha!] have become a little 
weaker, and the brethren @& the South come to 
understand a little more clearly the brethren of 
the North. The Association bad a good year; 
but its income was less than its outgoes, and 
less, we will add, than it ought to be. 





Tue President, since the adjournment of Con- 
gress, has created many vacancies in office and 
filled them by appointments, which action he is 
required under the Tenure of Office Act to re- 
port to the Senate within thirty days after the 
meeting of the next Congress. We presume 
that, of course, be will comply with the law on 
this point; and this will bring up the question 
wuether the Senate shall confirm or reject these 
appointments. The President, being a Demo- 
erat, has naturally filled the vacancies by ap- 
pointing Democratic incumbents, The Senate 
is Republican, and would undoubtedly have pre- 
ferred that Republican incumbents should re- 
main in office, It is to be hoped that there will 
be no unseemly party collision between the 
President and the Senate on this subject. The 
President has his official rights, as well as the 
Senate, under the Constitution of the United 
States ; and the latter should not undertake to 
embarrass tim in the exercise of these rights. 
The mere fact that he has removed a Repulican 
from office, and put a Democrat in his place, 
whether expedient or not on his part, is not of 
itself a sufficient reason for rejecting an ap- 
pointment. To make it such a reason 18 to 
enter upon a purely party struggle with the 
President, which, in our judgment, would be 
undignified on the part of the Benate. Let the 
appointment in cach case be considered upon its 
merits, without reference to the politics of the 
appointee ; and, if it be a fitting one in the ca- 
pacity and character of the incumbent, the Sen- 
ate should ratify the President's action ; and, if 
not, then it should reject the action, 





Da. Swirt’s protest, printed under “ Science,” 
against the “severe strictures upon one of the 
stipulations of the Warner Comet Prize,” con- 
tained in a recent number of Tur INDEPENDENT, 
will hardly satisfy unprejudiced readers that 
they were undeserved. The condition that 
comet discoveries, in order to receive the prize, 
must be reported, not only first, but exclusively, 
to the director of the Warner Observatory, is 
regarded by astronomers, almost without ex- 
ception, as foolish and improper. Dr. Swift has 
pointed out the single advantage it secures: a 
certain amount of protection against pseude-dis- 
coveries, which, in some cases, saves astrono- 
mers from the loss of time and temper conse- 
quent upon a wild goose chase of an hour or 
two. Very seldom, however, for the ‘ wild 
geese” found by enthusiastic amateurs, in nine 
cases out of ten, are nebulm well-known to all 
astronomers capable of making accurate obser- 
vations. On the other hand, the non-promul- 
gation of a comet discovery as soon as made 
often leads, in the case of these swiftly-moving 
bodies, to the irreparable loss of early observa- 
tions; and these are usually the most valuable 
of all forthe determination of the orbit, For 
this reason the provision is unwise, Next, as to 
the propriety of the condition. Dr. Swift him- 
self is an ardent and successfal comet hunter, 
and has several times received the prize. Now 
the condition objected to requires a com- 
petitor in the same field of discovery, 
under a penalty of $200, to announce his suc- 
cess exclusively to his rival; thus putting it 
into this rival’s power, if so disposed, 
to claim an anticipation of the discovery by 
any convenient number of hours, and to appro- 
priate the honor and the profit. Of course, 
we do not mean to imply that Mr. Swift would 
be guilty of the dishonorable conduct made pos- 
sible by the enforcement of this condition; on 
the contrary, in one notable case, when Mr. 
Barnard anticipated him by less than an hcur, 
the priority was recognized, and the prize 
awarded accordingly. But it is difficult to see 
how a gentleman of any delicacy of feeling 
could allow himself, with his own consent, to 
be put into sucha relation to his rivals as 
makes it perfectly feasible for him to take un- 
fair advantage of them, As {o the Jast point 
made by Dr. Swift, that the giver of the prize 
bag an undoubted right to dictate the condi- 
tions, no one woyld gage to dispute him; but 
that righf does not render the-ganditiong dic- 
pated either wise or honorable. To a certain 





pep whites toyard the missionary efforts of 


extents man has legal right to be as foolish 


Tue current prosecutions in Utah present 
some phases that are comical, some that are 
shocking, with others everywhere between, but 
all uniting to set forth the peerless beauties of 
thesacred ‘“‘twin relic.” Thus Penrose, one of 
the great ones, left suddenly, clad in petticoats 
and by the underground route, and now from 
London urges the brethren to go to prison 
rather than yield. Nicholson, while preaching 
that all saints should own their wives, sent bis 
second to a remote settlement to board, and she 
passed as ‘*Mra. Jones” unti) the marshals found 
her. One Brain married five women for eter- 
nity, but abandoned the first three one after 
another, and they have since been divorced. He 
knows polygamy is from God, and only thereby 
can damnation be escaped. Still another faith- 
ful follower of Joseph married three sisters the 
same day, while a polygamous wife, to save her 
husband from conviction, swore that she had no 
sort of idea to whum the paternity of ber three 
children should be imputed, One unwilling 
witness was fished up from a dark pit under the 
floor, while another was brought down from an 
attic and through a hole in the ceiling scarcely 
large enough to allow the passage of her body. 
When or where did the world ever behold so 
much that was both loathsome and absurd, 


Ovr attention has been called toa practical 
injustice in our postal system, with reference 
to small monthly periodicals. Weeklies pass 
through the mails on the payment of one cent 
per pound, and are delivered at any post-office ; 
but small monthlies are required to pay, at the 
office where published, if delivered by earriers, 
one cent for each copy. Thus sucha monthly 
is required to pay a postage of twelve cents per 
annum, while the postage on a two-dollar week- 
ly amounts to only about six cents per annum. 
This isa discrimination against the former as 
compared with the latter. The Western Tract 
Society complains of this discrimination ; and, 
as we learn from one of its officers, is com- 
pelled, at a very considerable inconvenience to 
itself, as well as a loss to the Post-office Depart- 
ment, to deliver small monthlies through its 
own agencies, rather than use the post-office for 
this purpose. We state the case as it has been 
stated to us; and if the facts be as thus stated, 
then there is plainlya discrimination against 
small monthlies, which ought to be corrected. 
We can see no reason why such montblies 
should be charged a heavier rate than is charged 
upon weeklies, The system of ‘robbing Peter 
to pay Paul” ought not to exist in our postal 
system. We call the attention of Congress to 
this subject, 





Tue language ot Kaiser William, the vencra- 
ble Emperor of Germany, upon recently visit- 
ing the Dom Chapel, and inspecting the new 
altar piece which represents the Kings of the 
earth as laying their crowns at the feet of the 
Redeemer, and in answer to an address by Dr. 
Koegel, the court chaplain, was the following : 

‘As for what you have said about me personally, 
I accept it with aj] modesty as a man whose days 
are now numbered. In my lifetime Heaven has 
covered me with blessings and mercies, especially 
in my old age; but the homage paid me | lay at the 
throne of the Highest, from whom we derive 
strength to execute all the best things that can be 
done on earth. Within the last few years, before 
the eyes of all of you, things have happened by 
which Prussia has been raised higher than even we 
expected. You have all been witnesses of the great 
work accomplished, which will continue to endure, 
if its foundations remain, in purity of religion and 
progress in every good deed. In my old days I can 
call Heaven to witness that I have ever looked upon 
religion as the sole fuundation on which everything 
reposes, and as the highest good of my people.” 
This is a noble utterance from kingly lips; and 
its sentiments correspond precisely with those 
of the Bible. God is the God of nations as well 
as of individuals. Happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord. The nation that honoreth 
not him he will destroy. The rules of morality 
which have their seat and source in God, are 
not less applicable to nations. than to individu- 
als, These rules are enforced by penal judg- 
ments when violated. The terrible agonies of 
our late Civil War grew out of the sin of slavery. 





.-.-In a recent talk to theological students, 
Mr. Moody said : 

‘Work with your people individually, man by 
man; dig them out of sin if you have to use a pick- 
ax, The way to help them, when once obtained, is 
to set them at work. The most successful men are 
those who know how to make other men work. We 
need a school in this country to teach men how to 
lead.” 

“T have found Sanday night the best time to 
preach Gospel sermons, because people seemingly 
do not expect to be converted by a Sunday morning 
sermon.” 

“ We must also wipe out this patronizing air of 
buijdjng so.valjed missions. People imagine that 
they gre lgoKed on as paupers if they go to a mission 
church. Cal] it a cathedral, anything by: missivn,” 
“ It is 9 good thing to have separate meetings for 
the sexes at times. If a youag man comes tochurch 
with bis sweetheart.he .doesn’t want her to know 
that he js a sinner, and vice versa.” 





apd vain as he chooses, 


“A palojster, fo be successty), must get rid of all 
personal ambition; it is « Jong road for 9 man ta 
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get to the end of himself; but a minister has to do 
it.” 

....We are glad to have this testimony. Let 
other pastors try it. A New England pastor 
writes us: 

I have just read your editorial] on “‘ Draw the Net.” 
Allow me to bear witness to the efficiency of the 
after service. On coming to this place, two years 
and a half ago, 1 fonnd an evening congregation of 
from 100 to 200 only, at the prayer-meeting. I in- 
troduced preaching at once, and the congregations 
rapidly gained, tiil now they average from 400 to 
6(0. To gather up the fruits of the sermon I fol- 
lowed it with just such a service as you have recom- 
mended. We have had but few extra meetings 
during my pastorate outside of the week of prayer, 
A steady work of grace has gone on, however, al) 
the time. Week after week seekers in the after 
meeting have asked our prayers. Asa result 19] 
have united with us, and more are coming. I do not 
write this for publication, but to assure you, froma 
pastor’s experience, thas it pays to draw the net the 
way you suggest. 


....A prominent paper in Maine thus speaks 
in regard to the curtailment of the liquor traffic 
in that state : 

“Ina large part of Maine an entire generation 

has grown up practically ignorant of the liquor 
traffic, never having seen a liquor shop, nor the per- 
nicious effects of the saloon.” 
We hope the day is not distant, and that we may 
live to see it, when as much can be truthfully 
said of every other state in the Union. Our 
fathers rebelled against the taxation of tea. 
Another rebellion is near. Kum has got to go 
overboard, The liquor traffic must stop. Let 
the fight goon. Let us save the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, paid in the past, in grog 
bills. Let us do more—far more—save from the 
drunkard’s grave yearly an uncounted army of 
young men, and thousands of families from dis- 
grace and ruin. 


...-The saloons do not forget to look after 
the offices, both legislative and municipal. In 
this city, nineteen of the nominees for aldermen 
and seven of the candidates for assembly, are 
liquor dealers. In the second district the 
voters have a choice between a liquor 
dealer and an _ ex-gambling-house keeper 
for alderman. In the sixth district, two of the 
three nominees are liquor dealers, In the fif- 
teenth district, three out of four candidates are 
liquor dealers, Of the twenty-four districts 
there are only nine in which there is not at 
least one jiquor dealer in nomination. Seven 
nominees are classed as ‘ professional poli- 
ticians,” who generally are of about the same 
complexion as liquor dealers. Only one of the 
Republican nominees is in this line of business, 
but he has three saloons. Is it wise to protect 
the saloons to such an extent? 


...-The meetings which Moody and Sankey 
have just held in this city, with so much encour- 
agement, are to be followed by a season of 
evangelistic effort. The Episcopal churches 
are preparing for a great Advent Mission, of the 
plans of which we have already given some ac- 
count, and the Presbyterian churches are also 
to hold services for the unawakened. Dr. John 
Hall preached a revival sermon last Sunday 
evening, in the Fifth Avenue Presbytcrian 
church, and similar services are to be held 
every Sunday evening of this month in that 
church. These meetings will be continued in 
various churches until next May. We hope large 
results wil] be obtained, and that all denomina- 
tions will join in this most excellent work. The 
Gospel is for sinners, and it is the duty of the 
churches to present it to them, and even to 
** compel them to come in.” 


.... The Living Church accuses the Bishop of 
Derry, ‘‘a true poet,” of putting nonsense into 
the following stanza: 

‘And hail the hour,’ they cried,‘ when each high 
morn, 
England at one shall stand at the Church gate, 
And veaper bells o’er all the Jand be borne, 
And Newman moid the Church, and Gladstone 
stamp the State !’” 
The ‘‘ nonsense” is indicated by the itahcized 
words, which The Living Ohurch understands 
to mean ‘‘ vespers at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing!” The idea is not more absurd than the in- 
terpretation. England united is what the 
phrase “England at one” most obviously 
means. England stands united morning and 
evening. 


.... We published, a few weeks ago, a poem by 
alady. The cheque we sent her she returned 
to us, avking us to expend it in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT to home missionaries in the West. 
One of those whose name we selected is pastor 
of a church in Nebraska, who cannot afford to 
send us the full subscription at once, but has 
often sent us fifty cents at a time, which was all 
he could afford. We wrote him, asking if it 
would meet with his approval to have Tu InDE- 
PENDENT sent him for a year, His angwer is a8 
follows: 

Does it meet with my “approval” to have THE 
INDEPENDENT sent to my address for 1886? Great 
ness! How cqn you ask such a question? Send 

jf} Send it} 


We haye sent jt pnd will be glad to send it ta 
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..The clergymen of this city and vicinity 
had an opportunity of meeting the distinguished 
Canon Farrar, Monday, October 26tb, at the 
house of Cyrus W. Field. There were nearly 
two hundred ministers present. The address of 
welcome was delivered by Dr. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn. Archdeacon Farrar, in his response, said 
that he felt it the proudest moment of bis life 
to thus meet the clergy of the United States, 
He feelingly referred to the fact that Dean Stan- 
ley had occupied the same place, under similar 
circumstances, and told of his last moments in 
a most touching and simple manner. All had 
an opportunity, at least, to shake the Canon 
bythe hand. Archdeacon Farrar has won all 
hearts by his simplicity and geniality. 


. President 8. C. Bartlett writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your account of the late meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board, [ was made to say, when presenting the 
report on the plan of conducting the meetings: ‘I 
move its adoption without debate.” ‘This statement 
followed an incorrect report in the Boston Journal, 
afterwards corrected by that paper. My words, as 
correctly given inthe Advertiser, were simply : ‘* The 
committee submit this report without any additional 
word.” Some one else, I know not who, then 
moved the adoption. Dr. Hopkins, before putting 
the motion, called and gave full opportunity for any 
remarks. No remark was made, and the resolution 
reported was adopted with no dissenting vote. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Oct. 26th, 1985. 


..The polygamous saints can find no place of 
peace and safety. Not only in Utah are the 
times most torrid and badly out of joint, but 
in Idaho as well. Indeed, in the last-named 
territory their case is far more lugubrions. So 
effectually disfranchised are they, that in popu- 
lous Bear Lake County, only five can vote or 
hold office. The Federal Courts, too, are grind- 
ing out an enormous grist. A grand jury just 
adjourned brought in twenty-nine indictments 
under the Edmunds’ law, and a petit jury is 
finding convictions at the rate of two or three 
aday. The new Chiet-Justice, Hays, a Demo- 
erat, is proving himself a worthy colaborer 
with Judge Zane. 


..Here are some interesting decisions of the 
Roman Congregation affecting Protestants. 
Protestant parents, having no minister of their 
own, brought their child to a Catholic priest 


for baptism, but refused to promise to 
bring it up in- the Catholic faith. 
The priest applies to Rome to learn if 


he is allowed to baptize the child. The answer 
is: ‘*No, except in peril of death.” Another 
question was whether, where there is no Protea- 
tant minister, the Catholic priest can accom- 
pany the dead body of a heretic from the house 
to the cemetery, provided he does not take it to 
the church nor toll the bell. The answer is the 
same : No, 


..M. Pasteur is a thoroughly competent 
scientist ; and his experiments, which have long 
been in progress, to test his theory of a cure for 
hvdrophobia, have brought him to a conclusion 
which the medical profession will receive with a 
high degree of confidence, while, at the same 
time, they ask for further proof. Whether the 
inoculation proposed by M, Pasteus is or is not 
proof against the disease in the same way that 
vaccination is agajnst small-pox, is a question 
yet to be settled; but the fact that if can be 
applied with hope after exposure is a fact of 
transcendent importance. By such investiga- 
tions, Science proves its humanitarianism, 


.-The doctrine of purgatory has its advan- 
tages yet in the collecting of money. The Uni- 
versity College of Ottawa is raising money to build 
a chapel on the credit of prayers and masses 
for the soul ; and it distributes to those who con- 
tribute certificates that the holder “shall be en- 
titled to share in twenty-five masses daily, and 
in all the prayers and good works of the Oblate 
Fathers of the University, for ten years for 
twenty-five cents, and forever for $2.00.” One 
may affiliate his relatives and friends, living or 
dead, in these benefits on these same terme, 


--..On the whole, the arguments for the per- 
fect trustworthiness of the Bible, on moral and 
religious subjects, are stronger than the objec- 
tions against it. On the whole, the influence 
of these arguments on the Church and on the 
State is better than the influence of the objec- 
tions. Here we have sound policy added to rea- 
son to sustain our faith. The arguments ap- 
peal to scholars, and the moral influence of the 
Bible appeals to everybody. What blesses the 
world must be true, 


-- The American Oriental Society, atits meet- 
ing, held last week, in this city, expressed most 
hearty gratification with the discoveries made 
by the Wolfe Expedition in Babylonia, and the 
eager desire that money might be immediately 
raised in America to explore in a most thorough 
manner the sites discovered by the Expedition, 
It is significant that this people is waking up to 
the need of archwological material to work on, 
and to the importance of orieatal investigations 
bearing upon the Bible, 


+-This 1p an off year for the Baptist theo- 
logical seminaries, Brown University gradu- 
Sted 69 students, and but one of them studies 





for the ministry. Oolby University graduated 
30, of whom but two study theology. We are 
glad that this is not symptomatic; for we 
understand that the present senicr class in 
these institutions will furnish the ordinary pro- 
portion of those who will enter what we believe 
to be the noblest of the professions. 


...»The Hon. Neal Dow gives the “‘ results” of 
prohibition in the State of Maine, in the follow- 
ing pithy sentences : 

“Every distillery and brewery has been sup- 
pressed ; there is not ene remaining in the state. 
The liquor traffic has been reduced at Jeast to one- 
twentieth of its former volume. In more than three- 
fourths of the state, containing more than thre} 
fourths of our population, the traffic is practica'ly 
unknown, All our rural districts, our smaller towns 
and villages, have been delivered from the curse of 
the saloons, where they were numerous and obtru- 
sive in the old rum time.” 


.. The Baptist missionary, Mr. Carpenter, is 
talking economy in missions very extravagantly. 
He thinks missionaries ought to be sent out by 
second-class passage on the steamers. The 
Watchman makes the admirable answer, that 
‘if any missionary offers to take a second-class 
passage in order to save money to the treasury, 
it may be proper to accept his offer. But it 
would be an indelible disgrace to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union to ask any one to do 
it.” 

..Any one who will read, from month to 
month, the Sailors’ Magazine, will be impressed 
alike with the good work which is being done 
among seamen by the American Seaman's 
Friend Society, and with the necessity for 
Christian effort to benefit this much-neglected 
class. This magazine has now been published 
for nearly sixty years; and if it were more 
widely circulated among Obristians, the offer- 
ings for the sailor would be more generous and 
liberal. 


....There is progress in India, A native lady, 
a widow, calling herself Mrs. Radhabai, has es- 
tablished herself as a bookseller and stationer 
at Bombay. The significance of the event may 
be understood from the words of a correspond- 
ent according to whom “this is the first time that 
a respectable Hindu widow has ventured to carry 
on business in her own name since the laws of 
Manu were written, three thousand years ago.” 


. Senator Stanford's great gift of three and 
a half millions to endow the University which 
he has founded at Palo Alto, Cal., makes him 
one of the most munificent benefactors of our 
age. All now needed to achieve great success 
is that the control of the University shall be put 
into wise hands at first. This is something of 
such immense importance that we tremble for 
the danger, 


..The beginning of good things came in 
Missouri with the union of Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians in the support of Westmins- 
ter College. Now the Northern Synod has been 
invited to meet, next year, in a Southern Presby- 
terian church in Fulton, Mo., where there is 
no Northern church ; and the invitation has been 
enthusia stically accepted. The millennium is 
coming. 


.. The ancestral home of General McClellan 
was at Woodstock, Conn., where his cous- 
in, John McClellan, now lives, and where 
the General used to visit in his boyhood. The 
McClellan house is remarkable as containing 
the largest collection, except that in Yale Col- 
lege, of the paintings and drawings of the artist 
Trumbull, who was an ancestor of the family. 


..The President has been so constantly 
pestered with the clamors of Democratic office- 
seekers, and has already given so much time to 
the hearing of their applications, that he has 
been compelled, at last, to issue an order, limit- 
ing the hours during which he can be seen by 
these anxious gentlemen, all of whom have, of 
course, an intense zeal for the public weal, 


.-[t was impossible that General Grant 
should be buried without the most imposing fu- 
neral honors, Equally proper was it that Gen- 
eral McClellan’s native modesty should have 
required that his funeral should be as private 
as possible. The decision to respect his wishes 
is in the best of taste. Nothing is more offen- 
sive and vulgar than a garish funeral. 


...-There are some wonderfully happy and 
thoroughly Tennysonian touches in the poem 
cabled to us this week. We suggest to our 
critical readers the question whether we ought 
to have divided the lines, instead of printing 
them in long lines of eight feet each. the copy, 
received by cable, is all written as continuous 
prose. 


....Judge Barrett, in the recent trial of Ward, 
held that conversation through a telephone, be- 
ing sworn to by one of the parties, was lege] 
evidence, if pertinent to the issue before the 
conrt. The Supreme Court of Kentucky has 
taken the same view, We can see no good rea- 
son why such eyidence should not be accepted. 

--+-The Pogtmagter at Boston thinks that # 
postal cag does not come under the general 
form ‘ letters,” as used in the Special Stamp 





Delivery Act. This is a strange opinion; and 
we are glad to see that it has not been adopted 
by the Department at Washington. A postal 
card is simply a letter without an envelope, 


..Tobaceo once more. General McClellan died 
of neuralgia of the heart, and the first account 
published of his death says that his physician, 
Dr. Seward, ‘‘ thinks that; possibly, too much 
smoking may have weakened the action of the 
heart.” Like that of General Grant, it seems to 
be another case of tobacco suicide, 


.. Mr. Randall is reported as saying that he 
does not intend, when Congress meets, to enter 
into any contest for the Speakership of the 
House of Representatives. He said: ‘The 
floor is a good enough place for me.” The 
probabilities are that Mr. Carlisle will be re- 
elected to the position. 


..The National Baptist and The Wateh- 
man are printing paragraphs favorab.e to the 
election of a woman as president of Vassar Col- 
lege ; and they quote the successful administra- 
tion of Miss Freeman at Wellesley College as an 
argument. Perhaps the trustees will by and by 
get the wax out of their ears. 


..The study of the drink question in Swit- 
zerland has disclosed the fact that the use of 
alcoholic beverages is largest in those cantons 
in which wages are lowest, and the people 
are the poorest. Drunkenness tends to 
poverty and want; and then this state of 
things fosters the drunkenness, 


..The Prince of Wales has remained abroad 
for these sixmonths. Why? Everybody knows 
that the Stead trial is going on, and he will not 
return till there is no danger of his being sum- 
moned as a witness. His name has been pub- 
lished as one of the patrons of the notorious 
Mrs. Jeffrey. 


..The Darlington (8. 0.) News thinks that 
the Law in South Carolina against dueling, had 
better be repealed. The better way for the peo- 
ple of that state is to enforce the law, and thus 
make it operative and efficient for its purpose. 


.-The conviction of Ferdinand Ward, last 
week, who is one of the most outrageous swin- 
diers of modern times, gives great satisfaction 
to the general public, 





REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 


THERE are very many indications that the 
prolonged period of depression in business 
circles has largely passed away, and given 
place to a healthy and vigorous revival of 
business among manufacturers and mer- 
chants everywhere throughout the coun- 
try. We have one of the surest indications 
of this revival, which we have all been 
anxiously looking for for so long a time, 
in the fact that our receipts from sub- 
scriptions show not only the natural in- 
crease which we look for from yearto year 
but much more than that. Last week our 
receipts for subscriptions were sixty-three 
per cent. greater than the corresponding 
week of 1884, while this week they are 
fifty per cent. greater, A large proportion 
of our old subscribers send us their renew- 
als for from two to five years, thereby 
gettiog the paper at a material reduction 
from the regular yearly subscription price. 
We would suggest to all old subscribers 
that, if they do not care themselves to re- 
new for more than one year, they can save 
a handsome per cent. by sending us, with 
their own renewal, one or more new sub- 
scribers. We shall continue in the future, as 
heretofore, to make Tue INDEPENDENT 
not only the best, but very much the best, 
religious and literary weekly newspaper 
published in the United States. Persons 
who receive this copy of the paper, who 
are not regular subscribers, will do us a. fa- 
vor by examining every column, from the 
first to the thirty-second page, including 
the advertising columns, and then ask 
themselves: ‘Is not Taz Inpgpenpent the 
paper I ought to take?” Subscribers to 
Tre INDEPENDENT, who wish to take any 
other papers or magazines, can do so ata 
considerable reduction from _ publishers’ 
prices by sending us a postal-card request 
for the Independent club list. 

We conduct our business with subscrib- 
ers on the cash plan, That is, we do not 
send the paper after the paid time has ex- 
pired. If, however, any subscriber does 
not find it convenient to renew at expira, 
tion, and will send us a postal-card request 
to do so, we will continue the paper to bis 
address. 


. ’ 





HULSORIPTION RAPER. |. 
month.......% , FORE. ,yre000eD 8.00 
Ties months,., Bs Ite ye YEREB sre o+0 5.00 





Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months... 2.25|Five years....... 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 








READING NOTICES. 
Sootumve aND Haine, we might with 
truth add ceftainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Oolds, Croup and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwvarvs ew ae trne. 


“MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Giveita in 
ont jock that, many people are bayin thet per 
wage Company, 185 Bo fway, Now. fou “ a 

SOUTH AND WES'T, 

PUBLISHED at St. Louis, Mo, is one of the prot 
agricultural newspapers o ° # the op lisslost i Valley. 
and our re est or Bouth 
would do well to send fora scample copy, and = 4 
they like it. 


WROUGHT-IRON HANGERS AND STAY 
ROLLERS, 





fa 











Tue Cronk Hanger ‘in any, ot Bim ¥. 
now offe o Oe , pct H Uaze 
ers, their ron-Ol nw are ede Sohes lete, 


a 4 
he expense 16 very slight. As 


hardware dealer for them, and take no oth — 





DepuaM, Me. 
ey S on ae ntl left a bye © of xo 
ca Beef Tonic. took 4 it wh welt, as ten sick 
for a number ‘of monies ¥ . 
was notable to 


fe much so that or am now het i well as usual T 
ave singe = it toa nam er 0 and it 
» most thankf 


ied different rep- 
from 
1s PH _ PHENTX, M.D. 
FINE ee ING, 


THE attention of our readers is 4 TH fo the a ver- 
tisement ot Messrs, Hackett, parkart & 


roe 
sana ai ae a ya, pak 
er eo fos aot yy 


vi nD. oe 
to chit e thei Loy twen 
which is, to eet the very fine Bt OK ooe “atthe at me ° » very Low! 


est prices Persons living out of to 

from Messrs, Back art & es for selt- 
Measurement, thus a Se bling tows who live in the 
country too latest styles, cut in the best 
manner, of 


the ny mutertal and at nd at low prices. 
—-_—- 


rere LELAND HOTEL, CHIC CHICAGO, 


Ta y Hotel fronting on the beautiful Lake 
tn 7 Five minctes from all Railroad Depote, 
Places of business and amusement. 
Tne name LELAND on a hotel is to every intelligent 
traveler a guaranty of a first-class hou 
'n — 6ix-story edifice, is one ‘of the first- 
class hotels erected atter the great fre, Its site, on 


view of Lake Michi. 
Summer monte every breeze 


r sy: 
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se 
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EES 
Eee 
5 
o—e 
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scale, 
buildings are within three min 
a . aud so are the places of a he | ie 
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NOTICE, 


HQUSE OF REST, 
A SHELTER F TOR 1 nT HL AOMEL, 
Ten conte willl pay e. . ‘i 1 
the — a | One Siate.” 
one. Will you 10 cts. 2 
by pure hasing one ? 


ousehold 
BABEL P ORcHER” ee 
Mas. PAUL T. EKVAIS, 


Vv. B. EVE NBON, | on Repairs. 


Misi 

Contributions & ano d Oe yet r 

may be ad house @ charleston A. 0." o ” 
MARY ViN'b 
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LECTURES, CONCERTS, ETC, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
ELECTRIC DUMB-BELL. 
Ow 


A Dumb-bell for Musculai 
Exercise. 

AN ELECTRO - MAGNETIC BAT 
TERY ror MEDICAL USE. 
This is the only ma- 
chine where 
Muscular Exercise 
—AND— 
Electric Quickening 
Can go on at the 
same time. 

Send — an or 


168 WEST 34th ST,, 


New York. 
—-AQENTS WANTED.— 


The Sihith & Shaw Electric Co. 


Qunstry cured: = mgaranteed. Write. (or circulars 


Bre Boos 180 W est 44th 
The most beaut!- 
N S$ ful and finest (eee. 
QRGANS or i world. Low 
ye clisingue,” Agarose 
or 
“ve 
Weaver Grgan & Piano Go.,“PR 


ESIGNS 
Sern SAN Oot. 
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Moenold 
Consiable 


FINE CARPETS 
AND RUGS. 


Our Fall stock is now complete 
and contains the finest specimens 
of colorings and patterns ever ex- 
hibited, 





We are offering special lines of 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSLES, MOQUETTES. 
and a large assortment of 


RUGS, 


at greatly reduced price. 


Proadoveny KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 


HUSBAND AND WIFE AS BUSI- 
NE8SS PARTNERS. 


Jupae Brown, of the Supreme Court of 
this state, has recently rendered a decision 
which is to the effect that, under the laws 
of the State of New York, a husband and 
wife are legally competent to form a part- 
nership for the transaction of business, and 
that, when they do so, the same rights and 
liabilities attach to them as in the case of 
other partnerships. Tbe suit was brought 
against John P. Kinney and Frederica M. 
Kinney, his wife, on a promissory note exe- 
cuted by them under their firm name of J. 
P. Kinney & Co. The complaint set forth 
the fact that these defendants are husband 
and wife, that they constitute the firm of J. 
P. Kinney & Co., by whom the note was 
made, and that the materials for which the 
note was given were furnished for and 
benefited the wife’s separate estate. 

Assuming a partnership to exist between 
these parties, Judge Brown remarked that 
the Court of Appeals of this state has de- 
cided two questions applicable to the case: 
Firat, that a married woman may control a 
business partnership with her husband, and 
carry on business as one of a firm; secondly, 
that she may contract with ber husband in 
reference to her separate estate. Proceed- 
ing upon this basis, he added: ‘‘ 1 am un- 
able to see the distinction between a con- 
tract which a married woman enters into 
with her husband, under which he manages 
her separate estate or business, as her agent, 
and a contract of partnership which is 
nothing more than a mutual agency by each 
in reference to the common business of 
both.” As to the second section of the Act 
of 1860, he expressed the opinion that the 
legislature of this state intended, by the 
section, to confer on married women the 
power to do three things: ‘ First, to bar- 
gain, sell, assign, and trausfer their sepa- 
rate personal property; secondly, to carry 
on any trade or business; thirdly, to labor 
on their sole and separate account.” The 
first two things a married woman had no 
power to do under the common law; and. 
the third she could do; but under the com- 
mon law the wages earned belonged to her 
husband. 

Judge Brown finds, in bis conclusion, that 
the courts of the State of New York have 


settled the question that a wife may not. 


only contract a copartnership with a per. 
son other than her husband, and 


business as 8 methber of such firm, kt" 


that, with reference to her separate estate, 


BC, 


she may contract with her husband the 
same as if she were a feme sole ; and he thinks 
that it necessarily follows that husband and 
wife have the capacity to enter into a con- 
tract of copartnership for the purpose of 
carrying on a trade or business, and that 
contracts made by such a firm are enforci- 


ble against the wife’s separate estate. The 
precise point at issue in this case was 
whether the promissory note given by the 
firm of J. P. Kinney & Co., being composed 
of Kinney and his wife, could be enforced 
against the wife’s separate estate. Judge 
Brown disposes of this point affirmatively. 
The question has never been before the 
Court of Appeals of this state, nor hag it 
been decided by the General Term of the 
Supreme Court. Judge Westbroock has 
passed upon the same question at special 
term, and rendered a decision directly the 
opposite to that of Judge Brown. This 
makes the law uncertain upon the point 
until it shall be finally settled by the Court 
of Appeals. 


GOLD AND CURRENT PRICES. 


Ir is claimed by some economists in Eng- 
land, and among them by Messrs. Goschen 
& Giffen, that the downward course of 
prices for more than a decade is due to a 
diminished supply of gold in proportion to 
the demand, or—whicb is the same thing in 
the effect, to an increased demand fur gold 
in proportion to the supply. These writers 
insist that, for this reason, gold bas actual- 
ly appreciated, or risen in its «exchangeable 
value, considered relatively to commodi- 
ties whose value is computed in gold. 
‘They refer to the decline of prices in proof 
of this fuct. 

It is undoubtedly true that gold, asa 
commodity, like every other commodity, 
follows the law of supply and demand; and 
hence iocreases in value when the demand 
exceeds the supply. Itis also true that, 
for years past, there bas been a general de- 
cline in prices. But it does not by any 
means follow that this change in prices is 
due to an increased demand for, or a 
diminished supply of, gold. There has 
been, within a few years past, a very great 
improvement in machinery, by which 
various commodities can be produced at a 
much cheaper cost-rate than formerly; and 
the effect of this improvement would be to 
lessen the price of these commodities, with- 
out refereuce to the demand for and the sup- 
ply of gold. Take, for example, the articie 
of Bessemer steel, which, within afew years 
has fallen from one hundred dollars to 
twenty-five dollurs per ton, owing to 
improved process of manufacture, and 
which, by this reduction of cost, has im- 
mensely cheapened the production of a 
variety of other articles into which this 
steel enters, and hence reduced their price. 
Gold has had nothing to do with this 
change of prices. It can be readily ac- 
counted for without assuming that gold 
has actually appreciated under the law of 
supply and demand. 

Itis true that the commercial transactions 
of the world have largely increased, and 
are still increasing; but it does not hence 
follow that this creates a proportionately 
increased demand for gold. The fact is 
that other agencies with this increase have 
come into existence, which dispense with 
the direct use of gold. The bank check, 
the bill of exchange, and direct barter 
have immensely increased with the increase 
of commercial transactions; and the effect 
of these facilities is to lessen the demand 
for gold, since they act as substitutes there- 
for. 

We do not think that the facts, as yet 
disclosed, show any lack of gold to do the 
world’s business, or prove that the decline 
of prices is due to such a lack in proportion 
to the demand for this meta]. It will be 
time enough to adopt this conclusion when 
the facts prove it. The mere fact of a de- 
cline in prices certainly does not establish 
the conclusion, since this decline may be 
due to other causes, which have nothing 
to do with the law of supply and demand 
in reference to gold. Mr. Goschen needs 
to make 8 much larger survey of the field 
of facts; and to embrace all the facts ap- 
plicable to the question, before coming to 
the conclusion that there is really a defi- 
cleudy.of gold, aud, that this is the reason 











for a decline in prices. 








GAMBLING CONTRACTS. 


Tue Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Tennessee, in 
the case of Kirkpatrick v. Adams (20 Fed. 
Rep., 287) laid down the following doctrine 
in respect to gambling contracts: 

1. That, if the parties intend in fact to 
buy or sell any commodity, to be delivered 
at a future time agreed upon by them, it is 
not agambiing transaction, although they 
exercise the option of settling the difference 
in price rather than make the delivery. 

2. That, if the original purpose of the 
parties be not to deliver the commodity 
which is the subject of the contract, but 
to use the form of a contract for a genuine 
sale, as a method of merely speculating in 
the fluctuations of the market price, the 
contract is a gambling contract, and void, 
although there be an option of veritable 
sale and delivery. 

8. That, where the principal employs an 
agent to buy “ futures,” if the dealings be 
illegal as gambling transactions, the agent 
cannot recover his advances and commis- 
sions, as he is the active agency engaged 
in placing the contracts and directing the 
business. 

4. That, where the defendant employed 
the plaintiff to buy ‘‘ futures” in the mar- 
ket of the latter, without specific instruc- 
tions or restrictions, the plaintiff may as- 
sume that the business is to be done by the 
rules or custom established for himself; 
that the defendant’s knowledge of that 
custom is not material; that the de- 
fendant’s intention to engage in gam- 
bling in prices is not material in deter- 
mining whether the contracts actually 
made were illegal; that tae test of illegality 
is the intention of the plaintiff and the 
other parties to the contracts; and that, if 
they intended to make contracts for aciual 
delivery, and not for gambling in prices, 
the defendant is bound for the advances 
and commissions, although he intended and 
supposed he was gambling io prices. 

5. That, while the law presumes that 
every man’s contracts are intended to be 
legal until the contrary appears, and the 
defendant who sets up illegality must prove 
it, there is no presumption that any par- 
ticular contract is valid or invalid, and the 
plaintiff must prove the case made in his 
declaration; and, in doing this, if it ap- 
pears that the dealings were illegal, he cau- 
not recover, and the jury is to follow the 
presumption of legality only where there is 
no proof whatever to satisfy them to the 
contrary. 

Such are the points of law laid down by 
Judge Hammond in his charge to the jury, 
in a case where the defense to the suit con- 
sisted in alleging that the contract out of 
which the claim arose was a gambling one, 
and therefore not enforceable in a court of 
justice. It is not always easy to draw the 
exact line of distinction between a legal 
and a gambling coniract; yet the courts 
have generally adopted the intention of the 
parties at the time as the true test. If the 
intention was to make a transfer of the 
commodity that is the subject of a contract 
of sale, the contract is legal. But if there 
was no such intention, and the transaction 
was simply a speculation in the fluctuation 
of prices, then the contract is merely gam- 
bling, and no rights accrue therefrom 
which the law will recognize or evforce. 


_> 


THE PUBLIC DEBT OF FRANCE. 


Tue figures that set forth the public 
debt of France, are simply appelling; and 
we are not surprised that thoughtful 
Frenchmen are beginning to call for a halt 
in the business of increasing the national 
debt. 

The funded debt in 1870, when Napo- 
leon was overthrown by the Franco-Ger- 
man War, amounted to $1,500,000,000. 
This amount, in 1873, was increased to 
$4,000,000,000, by the payment of the war 
indemnity demanded by Germany, and by 
the payment of other war expenses. Since 
that period there have been annual deficits, 
which have been provided for by borrow- 
ing money temporarily, until now the 
floating debt of France amounts to $2,000,- 
000,000 more, which gives a total indebt- 
edness of $6,000,000,000. This is more 
than three: times the debt of the United 
States, end-ebout twice as much as the 
debt of Great Britain. 

















The population of France is about 37,. 
000,000; that of the United States is 55,. 
000,000 at the least; and that ofthe United 
Kingdom is 35,000,000. The annual tax. 
ation in France is about $700,000,000: that 
of the United States, about $350.000,000; 
and that of Great Britain, about $435,000,- 
000. The French people are heavily 
burdened with taxes in _providing for 
annual expenses, and in paying the interest 
on the debt of the nation. The market 
value of French securities is affected by 
this huge and increasing debt. United 
States three per cents., and British consols 
sell at par, while French three per cents, 
sell at about 80, 

This continued increase of indebtedness 
from year to year is the natural and neces- 
sary consequeuce of large expenditures in 
various weys, and for various purposes, 
without at the time providing for these ex- 
penditures by adequate taxation. Aa in- 
dividual who in any given year spends 
more than his income, will come out 
at the end of the year in debt to 
the amount of the excess of expenditure; 
and if he keeps up this process long enough 
he will at last end in bankruptcy. The 
same principle applies to a municipality, a 
state, ora nation. We think it was Tuomas 
Jefferson who laid the principle that a 
government should never covtract a debt, 
without at the same time providing for the 
creation of a sinking fund by taxation, that 
will, in a period, to be fixed by law, furnish 
the means of paying that debt. It is evi- 
dent that France has not acted upon this 
principle. The time, however, has come 
when she must reverse her policy, or in the 
end become a bankrupt nation. Not an- 
other dollar sbould be added to the in- 
debtedness of France. Her annual ex- 
penses should be cut down to the lowest 
practicable point; and her taxation shouid 
be increased to the fullest amount that the 
people cao reasonably bear. It is this or 
ultimate bankruptcy. 


——_ 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A HARDENING tendency has been realized 
during the past week in the local money 
market, and rates to borrowers have 
sligntly advanced. The amount of availa- 
ble funds has been sufficient, however, to 
meet all requirements. ‘lhe temper of the 
stock market having become more subdued 
has reduced the needs of moncy in that 
quarter; and the raies of domestic exchange 
indicate that the country banks bave not 
been drawing as heavily on New York as 
was the case last week. Tous is very sig- 
nificant, and indicates that money is find- 
ing its way into the legitimate channels of 
commercial prosperity. Trade has not 
improved because of the flurry in stocks; 
but stocks have advanced because trade 
has developed its recuperative power; and, 
the lowest point having been touched, de- 
pression and sbrinkage have been replaced 
by buoyancy and expansion. The demands 
of trade are now felt in the money market; 
and consequently rates are commencing tu 
be higher. According to reports from 
Chicago, the gencral demand for money in 
that section has been active, though no 
marked features were developed in the call 
from local borrowers. Dealers in produce 
of all kinds, lumbermen and jobbers, were 
quite numerous, and urgent for loans, and 
tne call from suburban bauks was conspicu- 
ously large. This situation of monetary 
affairs is very encouraging, and establishes 
the fact that the financial interests of the 
country are in a very healthy aad prosper- 
ous condition. Oull louns at the Stock Ex- 
change have ruled steady at 2@3 per cent., 
and commercial paper continues dull, with 
very small offeriogs. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 4@44 per cent. discouut, four 
months at 44@5, and good single-named 
paper at 5@6¢4 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The transactions in stocks of the past 
week, compared with that of the one 
preceding, show diminished activity; 
but prices have been weil maintained, 
and predictions are freely made that they 
will go yet higher. The condition of the 
market, however, does not appear to be 
clearly uuderstood: and it is difficult to find 
reasdnable explaiution Yor its strength, ex- 
cept in the fact that its chief supporters 
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are men of large wealth, who can success- 
fully resist any enforced decline, as the re- 
action which has been experienced has not 
exposed any weak point in the situation, 
but has rather strengthened confidence in 


existing cunditions. Railroad earnings are 
beginning to increase, and show decided 
improvement compared with a month ago. 
The adjustment of the transportation prob- 
lem gives promise of satisfactory results; 
and the outlook generally, so far as the rail- 
road situation is concerned, is certainly en- 
couraging. The surface fluctuations of 
the market, from day to day, may be tbe re- 
sult of speculative manipulation ; for this is 
an ever-present influence; but, underneath 
js the real support upon which the market 
resis, which is the buying for invest- 
ment; and it is admitted that al- 
ready this has been an important factor, 
as the speculetive fever seems to have 
seized the public with a strength that has 
giadually gathered power during the period 
of long-continued inactivity, as well as be- 
ing favored by a combination of events cal- 
culated to restore confidence—the evident 
prosperity of the country, the activity of 
general business, tae cheapness of money, 
the undue depression in the prices of a 
number of intrinsically good stocks, the 
prospect of a speedy settlement of the 
trunk line troubles, and other contributing 
circumstances. The bull pools, which were 
formed a couple of months ago, advanced 
prices with a rapidity and ease which was 
too evident, and offered too great a temp- 
tation to be resisted by the public. When 
prices reacl.ed the point beyond the expec- 
tation of the most sanguine, the source of 
the new buying was detected by a few 
wealthy operators of unusual foresight, 
who took advantage of the market by not 
only holding their large lines, but increas- 
ing them by additional purchases. The 
higher the prices went, the more anxious 
were the people to buy, until the latter 
part of the week, when a falling off was 
realized. What the future has in store is a 
matter that time only will disclose, as the 
affairs of Wall Street are very uncertain. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations : 


High. est. ino. 

Sales, est. Oct. “Lat, 

Adams Express ..... ...... 2... 10 143% 143} 1483 
Amer. Express,,........ccecerees 315 103 1023 10Bg 

Atlantic & Pacific.............+ 39,763 10% 8% 10% 
Alton & T. H.....cccccccesccocces 30 46 44 46 


PE Re ere 
A., T. & Santa Fé 







eer ees 150 76% 76% 76% 
American Tel. and C, Co........ 1745 70 695% 69% 
Bank & M. T. Co.........0.. Mo 61M (UOMO 
Boston Air Line pf.............. 54 6556 GOB 
ee 56 70 i) 70 
CORO Bi enecececencisccenes 700 «8% OC*B Bg 
Canada Southern..,....... ..... 85,880 45% 42%¢ 45 
Canadian Pacific..........+..s006 81,778 BOg 48% «(60 
ici dacecacchoacinasies 100 15% 16% 1b% 
Ps. sdescelsscesiercesd 2,014 145% 1856 1836 
Central Pacific.......ccccsccccoce 8436 43% 41% 48% 
oy eee 400 BOGS 
Dig Wis Oe Bi Bivccaccenscecesssctete 11,695 67 62% 6b 
GI Dercnccctisncictoinivdctes 6328 9% 8B 94 
C. & Ohio Ist pf 6,811 16% 18% 16% 
|) eee 7,338 Uy 9 11% 
Cab TE, F, & Debscccsccccecccce 82 6 My 6 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.........0+.008 5,978 18294 13134 188% 
Chi. & Alton...............se-0008 687 189 195 189 
| 7,106 18 ux «18 
Ohi., St. L. & P., pf........c0.000 7,483 41 824% 40 
Chicago and N. W.... ....0.s« 87,395 111%¢ 107% 111 
Chicago & N. W. pf....cesee.eee 915 «18544 1838 1854 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 278,683 895% 84% 80% 
Chic,,M.& 8+ P, pf........ - 2976 Wd LIB Idk 
Cin., 8. & Cleve........ccsccceee 100 88 3 8 

Ol, & G'ville pf.......cccccccee 1200 49 84 6465 
CO IE sciccnnncnrscensiics 100 «619% «(19% 19% 

Oloradd Coal,..........scec00+ 11,490 2% 28 2% 
Consol Gas Co...........00000. 1.683 98 9636 98 
Delaware, L., and W’n.. covereeeL723,880 «131% 11746 191 
Del. and Hudson.. seveceseee BO5L 9% 97 += 99K 
Denver and R.G............+. 14500 183% 1656 18% 
Dubuque & 8. City,, 140 8 63 6 
Mem BOR. nsec cncccdeks W516 866% «66% 6% 
East Pennessee, pf, - 2 We Wy 1K 
Evans& T. H...... - 900 6 69% 60 
Ft. Worth & v.c + S87 3s Bt BY 
Green Bay......... 1100 «66% BM 6 
Eliz,,L. & B. 8..... 25 6CUStC«idC GC «dG 
Houston & Tex..... 800 870 CST 
Illinois Central.... 1/83 194% 183%, 134% 
lil. Cen., leas’d line.. 100 816 «OLE OIE 
Ind., Bl, & W.. 7,390 19% 18% 19 

Lake Shore.. +00 ++ 00818987 8396 78IG 83% 
Lake Erie and Western, — 4,345 19% ilk 12% 
Louisville & Nash............, 47,882 46% 44 6 
Lou., N. Alb. & ©.........00..0. 0 Uy 8736 
oe ES 1736 7436 76% 
Manhattan con 1095g 108 leo 
Manhattan B....,. 4% 18% MK 
Marland Coal..... 102 Ww 102 
Memphis & Charl 8736 Bb3g 87 
Mil. & L Shore... ... 20 1956 20 
Mil & L. 8. pref..............0. \< 48% 41g 48% 
Mich. Central,.......000sersceeee ba 7 164 
Mobile & Ohio,..............0006- WM" 14 
Slam GID, c coe scresctnnacthe 2 Ws Bs 
Minn. and St. L., pf. a7 «& a" 
Mo., Kan. and Texas. 27% 26s 97% 
Missouri Pacific................. 104% 99% 104% 
Morri & Essex. 12984 I2use 12036 

Nash., ©, & St. L.......ccecceeee 4% 4 8 ig 

New Ceutral Coal 9 8 


Peer es 





N. ¥. Central. oo veces s BOAR 104% LOL 10436 
N. ¥. and New Eng............. 36,857 80% 2K BK 
N.Y. &N. H.... -- Sub 200 200 200 
N.Y., Lack. & W.........0.00000 Sl Wi WK 
N. Y., L. E. and W........-+.5 159,010 2% 22% 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf. - 1000 45% 4 “4% 
N. Y., Bus, & W.......cccecseeeee 146 6 1% OM OTK 
N, Y., Sus. & W. pf........0....- 11278 19% 17K 19% 
Ny ¥., Omt, & W.....ccc000s coovcee 8,185 16% Wg 16% 
N. Y., Ohi. & St. L, 8397 10% 9 4 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L. pf. 6517 2 1) 1 
Nor, and West..........++se000+. 6482 «(18% i 11 
Nor. and West., pf......+0..0..+++ 14,198 S436 38 82% 
Northern Pacific...... ........+. 21,151 24 MM MK 
North Pacific, pref............... 98,183 Sb 528% 6k 
Ohio Southern...............---- G83 WM 1b 1636 
Ohio & Miss.................-..-- 19,600 B56 B21 28% 
Oregon Imp. CO.......cceeceeeeee 2045 BS1K% BOK SI 
Oregon Trans...........0seeeeses+ 78,215 23g 26% 2954 
pe R. & Navigation......... 1,713 14% 96 100% 
Oregon Short L.........0..es0e0 bo 88746 SEK 
Ohio Central...........0..++: vee 14,960 Li 1 1 
Pacific Mail. ............esscceee 55.88 B756 B41 «BBM 
Phil.& Keading. -180,287 MY 18% Big 
Pitts. F, W. & CO 835 140 188% 188% 
Pitts, F. W. & C. sp'l., peecesece 400 19236 12336 12946 
Pullman Car,........ccceessscesee 600 181% 181 = 1S 
Peoria, Dec., and E........+.+...+ 20,670 Bu% 18% 19% 
Quicksilver, ........ccceeeseereeee $89 8% 7 Bh 
Quicksilver, pf...........+-s06 100 205g 235 Ws 
Rens, & Saratoga..............+ 660 145 14856 145 
Roch. & Pitts............sseccees 4,036 6% Big 55 
Rock Island 1,656 124 12236 1% 
Rome, W. & Ox 100 8 OOD 
Rich, and Dan. 700 «74% «(74 14% 
Rich & W. P. 1,100 83% BO36 30% 
I i iccsdiascseseenccese’ a) a) aS | 
St. Paul & D - 9,860 29% 26 2056 
St. Paul & D. pf.........00000--es 1,100 an bd 
GE: Bi BED, Be ccoccsccccccsccoccece 1,465 20% 2 2056 
B86. Ee, & GB. VW. 9F. .ccccrcceccccccee 8,000 + 41 895, 40 
BE, De, BS. Fe WB PE ccccccccccecee 1,004 903g 895% 90g 
St. P., M. and M...............6.. UL,760 W6sg 10d 106% 
St. P. and Omaha................. 8850 S84 Sig 88 
St. P. and Omaha, pf...... 8,766 100 98 9936 
Texas Pacific............ ss.cseee 44,405 B15 D036 B1% 
Dates BOGRs. .coccccccee: cocceees 78,845 66% 58% 55 
United States Ex............-.- 24 (60 a 6 
Wee BE, Bes B Ba ccoccccccsccosee: cee 7,161 Ws O36 10 
8) SS a rr 2914 164, 17% 
Wells-Fargo Ex................. 8 118 «616 «(16 
Western U. Tel..............++0+-300,561 80% 14% BOM 
U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
moderately active, owing to an increase in 
the invesiment demand, which resulted in 
a slight hardening of prices for some of the 


favorites. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Asked 
4368, 1891, tie 


oon, =. S cout. he iit 


Three per cents. oo 
BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks issued last week shows that the sur- 
plus reserve has been further reduced by 
$2,605,400. The banks now hold $28,482,- 
000 in excers of the legal requirement. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $4,113,700, a decrease in 
specie of $3,588,100, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $800,100, a decrease in deposits 
of $710,400, and a decrease in circulation 
of $16,200. 

BANK STOOKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 
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_ 120 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


Sterling Exchange was du!lall the week. 
On Monday the posted rates were reduced, 
but on the following day, owing to the 
scarcity of commercial bills, they were re- 
stored, and remained at’ $4.84 for 60-day 
bills, and $4.86 for demand until the end of 
the week. At the close on Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.83}@84 834 for 
60-day bills, $4.85@$4.854 for demand, 
$4.853@$4.85} for cable transfers, and 
$4.814@$4.81} for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.214@5.21} for long and 5.193@5.18} 
for short sight; Reichmarks at 95@954 for 
long and 954@95§ for short, and Guilders 
at 404 for long and 40 for short, 

The annual report of the Director of the 
Mint for the fiscal year endiig June 80th, 
1885, gives the following interesting dita 
respecting the operations of that bureau, 
which are of special interest just now on 
account of the prominence of the silver 
coinage question. According to this au- 
thority, the total coin ng value of the gold 





and silver deposited and purchased at the 
mints was $94,830,076 against $87,055,154 
in the previous year. The decline in the 
production of gold on the Pacific Coast is 
shown by the continued falling off of de- 
posits at the Mint in San Francisco, the 
value of gold deposited at that inetitution 
having declined over $8,000,000 since 
1881. The coinage executed at the 
mint during the year was: Gold, $24,861,- 
128; silver, $28,848,959; minor coins, 
$527,557—a total of $54,237,639. Of the 
silver coinage, $28,528,552 consisted of 
standard dollars. The silver purchased for 
the standard dollar coinage during the year 
was 24.212.412 standard ounces, costing 
$23.747,450. The average price paid for 
silver during the year was $1.08.9. The 
average London price was about $1,009 2, 
and the average New York price was 
$1,09.1. The seigniorage to the Govern- 
ment was some 18 per cent. on the cost 
value of the bullion. The seigpiorage on 
the coinage of silver dollars during the year 
was $4,355,278; of subsidiary silver, $10,- 
198—a total of $4, 365,476. The seigniorage 
on the coinage of silver from July 1st, 1878, 
a June 80th, 1885, amounted to $25,888, - 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of the State of New York has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable Nov. 10th. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable November 2d. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


treland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street. 
NEW YORK. 





Dealers in United States Government and ether de 
sirable securities for investors. 





All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash, 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 





Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
SOLID AS rr A santos ORU. 5 souns, 
MOENTRAL ILLINOIS, ETE AGENCY. 
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S. F. JAYNE & C0, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 
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Deslersin New York City, Brooklyn. and 
bap property. “Money Woda os Bond sud WoFarane 
ewbers of * a nge and Auc- 


tion Room, Limited." 


278 West 28d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 
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A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketabie STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
er im the open market. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougut and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOLOE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
seld DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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Home Ofiice. jae sa MEE lowa. 
New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 
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ma National Bank. REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Sosseqpousents Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Texas 10 Per Cent Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semiannual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 6 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
— Bank, Waco, Texas. P.O. Box 189, 


Prest. BR, M. SHERMAN, Bec. 













H, MERRIFIELD, 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND ar o DAKOTA, 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 


8 Per Vent. Interest, Net. 
solicited. 
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Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 120 BROADWAY. 
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JOHN H. ROLSTON, Cashier. 
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Commercial 


THE SILVER DOLLAR AND SMALL 
BILLS. 





A commitrre of the New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange, appointed to consider ‘‘ the 
questions involved in the present coinage 
of standard silver dollars, and the pressing 
necessity of a greater supply of bills under 
the denomination of five dollars,” last week 


presented their report, which was as fol- 


lows: 

“* Whereas, all classes of citizens deplore the 
evil effects already visible from the compulsory 
coinage of the standard silver dollar, and dread 
the destructive consequences that must further 
inevitably proceed from this persistent violation 
of the immutable natural laws which govern all 
financial operations ; therefore, 

“Resolved, That, as the people of the United 
States have repeatedly shown their unwilling- 
ness to accept the standard silver dollar as a 
circulating medium, the coinage of such dollars 
should be at once suspended. 

“ Resolved, That the business and habits of 
the people require a largely increased supply of 
bills of denominations smaller than five dollars, 
and that Congress should, at ite first session, at 
once adopt such measures as will provide the 
people with such a paper circulating medium, in 
small denominations, as they kave hitherto re- 
garded safe, serviceable and convenient.” 

The preamble and first resolution, after 
debate, were overwhelmingly adopted by 
the members of the Exchaoge present. A 
motion was then made to refer the second 
resolution to a special committee for con- 
sideration, and, upon its report, for action 
atafuture time. This motiun was lost by 
a close vote, and then the resolution was 
passed by a small majorily. 

The action of the Exchange, in adopting 
the first resolution, corresponds with the 
practical business sense of the country. 
There never was any occasion for the pas- 
sage of the silver law of 1878; and the 
action of the people, in respect to the silver 
dollar authorized and required to be coined 
under this law, shows conclusively that 
there was, and is now, no want which this 
dollar is needed to supply. The coining 
mill has been constantly increasing the 


number of such dollars; but they have not 


gone into general circulation among the 
people, simply because they were not 
wanted for any practical purpose, and were 
withal so bulky and heavy as to be incon- 
venient in use. The great mass of these 
dollars have been piled up in the vaults of 
the United States Treasury. The amount 
of the coinage has now reach«d the point 
at which it threatens financial disas- 
ter to the country unless Congress, by 
promptly stopping the coinage, shall avert 
the result. The continua nce of the coin- 
age meaus that the cighty cent silver dol- 
lar will practically become the standard of 
value, and that gold will be bought and 
sold at a premium as computed in such dol- 
lars; and this means a disastrous derange- 
ment of our whole financial system, in 
which every interest of the country, except 


that of the silver producers, will be 
seriously a sufferer. We agree with the 
New York Mercantile Exchange in the 


opinion that “the coinage of such sil- 
ver dollars should be at once suspended.” 
They are dishonest dollars, and were so 
when the silver law was passed, because 
their legal-tender value is above their bul- 
lion value. The difference between the 
two values is now some twenty per cent. ; 
and to continue the coinage of such dol- 
lars is simply to continue a palpable fraud. 

As to the question of small bills, referred 
to in the second resolution, there is much 
more opportunity for a division of opinion. 
The American people are accustomed to 
one and two-dollar bills, as more con- 
venient in use than the coin they repre- 
sent, because more easily carried and 
handled, and, as we presume, would not 
readily, ifat all, give up this convenience. 
The result is that a comparatively small 
amount of coined money actually circulates 
among them. We are by no means certain 
that this is, on the whole, the best state of 
things. If ail notes below five dollars 





were entirely withdrawn, there would be a 
much larger opportunity for the circulation 
of coin; and, after the people bad become 
accustomed to it, there would be no com- 
plaint, any more than in other countries 
that have a much larger coin circulation 
than we have, and no circulation of small 
notes. The Bank of England issues no 
notes for less than five pounds; and France 
has no small notes. In both of these coun- 
tries a large amount of coin is always in 
the hands of the people. 

If the coinage of silver dollars is to be 
continued, then we are in favor of with- 
drawing the one and two-dollar notes, in 
order to make room for the circulation of 
these dollars among the people, and also to 
give them a practical opportunity to judge 
whether they want this kind of money or 
not. We see no sense in keeping up the 
coinage at the rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 per month, and then simply storing 
these dollars in the vaults of the Treasury. 
Let them be circulated if coined; and let 
room be made for them by getting small 
bills out of the way. 


—$$—<—I——_—_$__—_—__- _—— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue activity which has characterized the 
market for dry goods of late was conspicu- 
ous during the past week by its absence. 
Operations by wholesale buyers were only 
moderate, though a fair demand was real- 
ized toward the latter part of the week for 
seasonable goods, owing to the change in 
the temperature that was experienced. 
While new business has been comparatively 
light, the absorption of goods by the con- 
sumer has continued steadily, and retailers 
have realized no special reason to com- 
plain, The wholesale departments have 
been in receipt of numerous small reorders, 
which plainly indicates that retailers’ 
stocks are being used up by the constant 
requirements of the consumers, and that no 
large stocks of any line of goods are ac- 
cumulating. There is, therefore, an even 
and steady flow to the business current of 
the market which inspires confidence as to 
its future and imparts a firm undertone as 
to values. It is not unusual for the whole- 
sale trade to be slow toward the end of the 
month, on account of settlements and the 
rearrangement of stocks by retail mer- 
chants. Stocks are in no wise redundant, 
in view of the avticipated demand, as the 
supply of dress goods, printed calicoes, 
ginghams, woolen goods, hosiery, knit un- 
derwear, etc., are smaller than at a corres- 
ponding time in recent years; in fact, they 
are inadequate to meet all the current de- 
mands. Consequently there is every rea- 
son to believe in the stability of the market, 
Among converters and the manufacturing 
trade fair quantities of cotton goods are 
being disposed of; but buyers of this class 
are not speculatively inclined, despite the 
low prices at which many fabrics adapted 
to their purposes can be secured. Agents’ 
prices are without quotable change; but 
jobbers are making drives on certain makes 
of staple cotton goods, prints, etc., at rela- 
tively low figures, in order to stimulate 
trade and reduce accumulations. 








COTTON GOODSA, 


There is very little change to note in the 
cotton goods situation. Brown sheetings 
are in irregular demand, makes adapted 
for conversion purposes being fairly active, 
while brands suitable for the jobbing trade 
are mostly quiet. Bleached shirtings, 
cambrics, and wide sheetings are in light 
demand; but prices are generally steady, 
and stocks of leading makes are well in 
hand. Cotton flannels were lightly dealt 
in by package buyers, and corset jeans con- 
tinued dull and nominal. Colored cottons— 
as denims, tickings, cheviots, plaids, stripes, 
checks, etc.—were distributed in small par- 
cels to a moderate amount; and prices are 
generally steady, as far as leading makes 
are concerned. White goods, quilts and 
scrim curtains continued fairly active for 
future delivery. 

PRINTS. 

The demand for printed calicoes was 
light, irregular, und vpon the whole un- 
satisfactory. Standard fancies were 
noticeably quiet in first hands, and there 
was only a moderate’ inquiry for narrow- 
fold specialties. Low grade and 56x60 
fancies were in fair demand, and robes and 
furnitures were distributed insmall parcels 





toa fair amount. Indigo-blues were mod- 
erately active in some quarters; but the 
recent advance in indigo has rendered the 
manufacture of these calicoes at present 
prices the reverse of profitable to printers. 
Stocks of dark fancy prints are in very good 
shape as a rule, and their production has 
been almost wholly discontinued for the 
season. Large jobbers are doing a fair 
package business in ‘‘ off-style” fancies, 
etc., by means of low prices, but the piece 
distribution continues light. 


GINGHAMS. 

There was a limited demand for dark 
dress ginghams and staple checks by pack- 
age buyers, and a fair distribution was 
made by leading jobbers. Fine dress ging- 


hams in Spring colorings were sought after | 


by early buyers; and some good orders in 
this connection were placed with agents in 
this market and their representatives on 
the road. Crinkled seersuckers were in 
steady request by dress goods buyers, and 
leading makes are largely under the con- 
trol of orders. Stocks of dark dress ging- 
bams are almost nominal in first hands, and 
jobbers are poorly supplied as a rule. Such 
makes as are still in the market, therefore, 
command full prices. 
DRESS GOODE. 

Fall and Winter dress fabrics were quiet; 
but some very fair orders for Spring styles 
were placed for future delivery. All-wool 
dress goods and soft-wool suitings have 
done very well up to this time; and there 
has been a very fair business in fine cotton- 
warp fabrics and figured cotton dress goods ; 
but it has been an unfortunate season for 
low-grade worsteds, as beiges, poplins, 3-4 
cashmeres, etc., which have been marketed 
with difficulty, and at prices altogether un- 
remunerative. The jobbing trade in this 
department was moderately satisfactory in 
volume, a fair distribution of regular goods 
and ‘* job lots” having been made by lead- 
ing jobbers. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Business in the woolen department has 
not been as active as desired, and anything 
but an upward tendency is indicated, ow- 
ing to the lack of any stimulating influence. 
Soft-wool dress goods are less active than 
of late; but the chief makes are weil sold 
up, and desirable goods are steady. Jersey 
cloths are in fair request and steady, and 
stockinettes are in good demand, some 
makes being sold largely ahead. The de- 
mand for flannels is checked to some extent 
by the mildness of the weather; but stocks 
are in good shape and prices steady. Indi- 
go-blue flannels are very firm, one of the 
causes being a recent advance of about 
forty per cent. in indigo. Cloth skirts are 
doing fairly well, despite the mild weather. 


HOSIERY, K NIT UNDERWEAR, ETO. 


There was a steady movement in wool 
hosiery, shirts and drawers and German- 
town knit woolens on account of previous 
transactions; but new business in commis- 
sion circles was comparatively light, and 
the jobbivg trade was strictly moderate. 
Stocks are generally in very good shape, 
and much smaller than at the correspond- 
ing time in recent years; hence the tone 
of the market continues firm. Jerseys are 
moving steadil y, and popular styles are well 
under the ¢ ontrol of orders. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


In importing and jobbing circles there 
was no movement of any importance, the 
stationary attitude of the retail trade pre- 
venting anything like an active demand for 
any class of goods. ° The attention of dress 
goods importers is now largely transferred 
from the store to the road, and the reports 
of travelers are awaited with increasing 
interest as the time draws near when orders 
for early Spring delivery must be trans- 
mitted to Europe. © Results, it is believed, 
will show a large preponderance of high- 
class novelties, buyers preferring to take 
their chance of picking up the staple goods 
they require froni importers’ stocks. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years : 


For the week. 
Entered at the port.. .... 


1886, 1884. 
+++ $1,902,872 $1,519,896 
1,966,v15 1,618,414 


Thrown on the market....... 
Since Jan. ist. 


Entered at the port.......... 84,004,820 100,818,184 
Thrown on the market....... 97,796,288 98,486,889 





WEEELY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSOMER 1N THE UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 24, 1885, 
BEOWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


36 «5 














awam, F.. Laconia.......9-4 18 

Atlantic, A.....86 7 “ 10-4 20 
“ D.... 86 4 4 ete 114 22% 
“ wees 4, nm, B..... 40 9 
“P2136 534] Massachusctta: 

“« L...86 4% o oe.. Ox 
ee ec. ee Cc. 

Appleton, A....86 734 Stand. 36 6% 
“XX ..36 53¢|Mystic River.. 36 58 

i o _ B. .. = Bae Nashua, -% 0.30 6 

ugusta...... e 4 . +++ -36) 6 
a6 wu © ~ 00 13 
“« A...% 4 S GQusse & 

Broadway.....36 © |Newmarket,B...86 414 

Bedford, B.....30 4% “ DD.36 4% 

Boott, C...... 84 Ob ‘ G..36 5 
“ FF.....86 644 6 61 
“ M,fam.36 6% Pacitic, Extra. ‘8 6% 

ee 40 (7 636 

Continental, C.36 6% Pepperell ix 14 
40 74% 84 16 

Conestoga, D..28 5 « +2294 18 
“ G...30 54 ag ee = vi 
“ 8...88 54 a 11-4 2234 
“6 W...36 6 Pepperell Efine, 36 6% 

Dwight, X......80 5 R.. .86 6% 
7 Bevicke Te “0... .88 58 
° Bava © o Bui 

Exeter, | 86 5}4|Pepuot,A .....86 7 

ee 88 56 * Boone § 

Seterges. -EE.26 5 " --54 12 

First Prize.....86 644|Pittefield, tie Ba 

Great Faus, & 36 4©66%)Pocasset, C ‘86 8 

Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 9634 “ 88 5 

Indian Head. . .36 + @ wae 8 
eo 9 Vn = tar, ah. ...4m 9 
“  ...40 103¢|Utica......... 36 — 
“6% ,,.48 1236] “ heavy....40 — 

{ndian Orchard . T spene ane 48 15 
y DW..40 8 | & 1. ....58 1736 
— BW. AB TH  ccvcecccsms Se 
“ EE...306 694) “ ........108 80 
“ = AA...40 «= 734'Wamasutta,....50 18 

Lawrence, LL. 36 6 «5b Ss 12 25 

XX..36 6% w % -79 30 
“ XXX.40 1% 6 ccc SBE 

Langley, A.....36 64 (6 a 0000099 Bb4E 
oe Cel © ....088 @ 
GS eecce 8-8 44g Wachusett... .36 6% 

Laconia .....8-4 16 - coer BO 

BLEACHEDSHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 9 

“6 L..36 7%\Lensdale..... 36 «8 
“ , 64 1446 “ Cambric 36 10% 

Allendale -6-4 13 |Masonville..... 86 8 
“4.074 15 |Nashua, E.....36 8 
6 wea “ «+0042 1006 

Avondale ..... 36 6% eo W...e ie 

Ballou | po 64 |Newmarket, F..36 646 

; 83 54g |N. Y. Mills... 103¢ 

Bay Mills...... 835; * Wwe a 86 11 

Bellows Falls. $8 9 -54 12% 

Blackstone, AA.36 7 " 1.64 15 

Boott,R........ 27 4%) “ ..84 20 

%  Beatcves — |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
Cabot...... oI 6 ” 14 16 
tensed 44 $7 ad ..84 18 
 appuaaen 9-8 9% es --94 2 
7  scaubeee 5-4 10% - 10-4 22% 

Canoe....... oan : o 114 26 

Dauntless. ... Pequot baeaed 5-4 13 

Dwight, Anchor 36 aK Pe ican 64 16 

Fearless........3@ 6%{|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 

Fruit of the Loom: RT 86 — 

“ 36 844) “ ex. heavy.36 13 
“ i a eee 5-4 15 
” ° @&  cremenee 64 17¢ 

Forestdale..... 86 8 © : cantanke 84 2216 

a a eh CR 94 25 

Gold Medal....86 644) “ ...... 10-4 2714 

o -..88 653%) “ heavy...100 30 

Great falls, 8..30 6  Nonp.....86 1034 

“ --32 634| Wamsutta : 

Gladiator......36 6% “ OXX.386 10% 

Hill’s Semp. Indem : ** cambric.36 104 
“ “« ..88 6% ‘““@blewarp36 104 
“86 ©=6-'7% | Washington ...36 51 
$s «  ,.42 1044|Wauregans,100836 103¢ 
” “  ,.45 1136] “ shirtcotton— 10 

Highland......36 8 a SE 86 «8g 

MRassonvess -s Ff ** cambric...— 10 

In Orchard Whitinsville . . -36 6% 

“ DW3 — 38 «6 

Langdon, 76....86 8 Williamsville : : 

as A186 9 
OORSET JEANS. 

Amory .. -—@ 6% —7 sat..—@ 7 

Androscoggin ane dad —@ 6% 
Dacetncewes —@7 oe" —@ 6% 

Canoe River...—@ 514 |Nai ansett " a 6% 

Clarendon..... —@ 7% \Na sat..—@ 74 

Indian Orc Pepperell lea..—@ 83¢ 

Imported....—@ 6 rt......—@ 644 
PRINTS, 

Albion.........—@ 54¢|Manchester....—@ 

American. .....—@ 544|Merrimack, D:.. —@ 6 

Allen’s fancy..—@ 5}4|Mallory...... ..—@ 6 

Arnoid’s........—@ OS e- .—@ 6 

Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 

Conestoga.....—@ 544|Simpson’s solid 

Dunnell’s fancy 6 oe eee —@ 6 

Garner's atin 7 |Steel Kiver, fncy-@ os 

Hartel..... 6 [Slater's solids —@ 5 

Hamilton... L—@ 6 |Southbridge 

Harmony, fancy—@ 4%| Staples......—@ 5 

Windsor, eile | 6 
TIOKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 123¢\Methuen, AA.... 12 
« “ 17 |NewEngland.... 64 
shh Boccce ER. DORR... 0000 - 
- B..... 11 {Pearl River...... 12 
res C..... 10 |Pemberton, AA.. 1234 
ps 934 sa Bb... 
“ | Fe we E.... 10 
va Wices 844|Swift River...... 7 

rdis, AAA...82 113¢/Thorndike, A.... 734 
“  ACE,..32 1234 ” cco 619% 
“ No, 1..82 1234/Willow Brook, 

Hamilton, BT.... 1034} No.1.......... -- 
. D..... 9|York er Ok 

Lewiston, A...36 1434) “ ‘coe oe 

ORECES. 

Osledonia, XX. 1034 (Park Mills, No. 

“ —Gie* 60. OU 

Economy......—@ Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 93¢ to Siiresare 

Otis furniture,.—@ 93¢/York, I........ Bs 
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DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag......—@ a4 ne se -—@ 8 
Bates..........—-@ 7 |Renfrew..... -—-@ 9 
Berkshire... . ‘—@ a White fe MP’ gCo., 
Gloucester, 2 w—@ 7 staple ell 7 
Lancaster......—@ 73<¢|White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester... .—@ 64; Indigo Blue...—@ 8% 
BROWN —, o 
Appleton......— @7 ass., — G@ 
cate. --+ -— @6 |Mass.,G — @ oe 
Boott........- @6% |Pepperell — @1 
Contenental. 30— @7%\Pelzer..... 30—  @ 6% 
Laconia.... . — @7 (Piedmont — @ 6% 
Langley, B oe Stark, A @7 
American....— @ "3% Hamulton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 \Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @ oe Thorndike, A— @ 9% 
Boston...... — @7 | @9 
Columbian.. — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @l1i 
nro. CC @10 
Amoskeag......—@13 Otis, CC,..... _ 
ed «-. —@ 1% [Otis, BB....... —@11 
Cotemnbian, h’y *| |Pearl River... —@123¢ 
Lace adeateied —@1% 1 |York blue..... -—@13 
Columab? n, XXX me n, AXA..—@12 
brown.......—@I11 “  BB....—@I11 











lra Perego, 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, 


Superb Imported Novelties 
IN FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, 
SCARFS AND TIES. 
Umbrellas, Canes, 
House and Macintosh Coats, 
Handkerchiefs, Mufflers, Gloves, ete. 


PATENT BOSOM SHIRTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES AT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINARY IFAPESTHY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


1,000 PIECES BEST ALL-W9OL EXTRA SUPERS, 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 


LACE CURTAINS. 


6,000 PAIRS, ALL VARIETIES AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES. 


CHENILLE & TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER DISPLAYED, 
FROM 83 50 PER PAIR, 
WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th z 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 18T. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXEZOUTED, 


RH. MACY & CO, 





W.&J, SLOANE 


Invite inspection of their 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT, 


in which will be found an entirely 


NEW COLLECTION OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


in all qualities, SILK DAM- 
ASKS, TAPESTRIES, SILK and 
MOHAIR PLUSHES, JUTE VE- 
LOURS, TURCOMAN GOODS, 
and CRETONNES, 

WINDOW SHADES, CUR- 
TAINS, and PORTIERES made 
and put up on short notice, 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORE. 


James M’Creery & CO. 


offer several thousand pieces of 
Fine Black and Colored Silks 
and Velvets, at prices that will 
surely recommend them. 

Orders by mail and express 
promptly attended to. 








Broadway cor. 11th Street, 
New York, 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and 1, and Orchard Sts.,W. Y. 


WINTER GARMENTS 


and seasonable goods of every description 
throughout every department, and at prices 
that will give a large saving. 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


Garments as fine as can be found in any 
house in the city, and at prices from one- 
quarter to one-half charged elsewhere. 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, quilted Satin linivgs, 
Seal Fasteners, 42 incher long, 8:8.7b; woth $26. 

SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, trimmed Beaver, $35 to 
$765 each. 

LADIES’ imported CLOTH WBABS, latest fashions. 

Black and Seal Brown Berlin TWILLED NEW- 
MARKETS, 87.50, 

Imported CLOTH WRAPS, 
fringe, $7. 

Stylish Englich WALKING JACKETS, 84.00, $5.75. 


MISSES’ CLOAKS. 


MISSES’ FRIEZE CLOTH JACKETS, 85.75, 
MISSES’ &tylieh NEWMARKETS, #6, 88, 810. 
MISSES’ PLUSH SACGUES and NEW MARKETS, 
800 MISSES’ Heavy SCHOOL CLOAKS. 82.76; worth 
85. 
LADIES’ ALL-WOOL HOMESPUN SUITS, 88, $10, 
$12. 
LADIES’ BOUCLE TAILOR-MADE SUITS, $18; 
worth 825. 
LADIES’ FLANNEL CLOTH SUITS, 86.75, $7.76, 
$3.75. 


DRESS SILKS. 


89 pieces 20 inch Colored GROS GRAIN SILK, all 
new shades, 88}c.; have sold at $1.35. 

Colored SATINS, a)l shades, 3?c. ; worth 80c, 

Black SATINS, bic. per yard; worth 90c, 

22-inch Black SILK VELVETS, 61.06; worth $2.26, 

Black and Colored MOLESKIN PLUSHES, 61.05, 
81.26, 81.98. 


Fashion Magazine. 


Winter and Holiday Number now Ready. 
Subscription price,ve. per annum. Single Number lic. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 818 to 821 Grand St.; 66 to 
70 Allen St.; 59, 61,68/Orchard St., N,Y. 








trimmed braid and 





Weekly Blarket Review, 








WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
LFor the Week ending Saturday, Oct Siet, 1885.1 
COFFEE. 
Mocha, in 3¢ and ¥f bales........... 28 @23}¢@ 
Java, Good to Best...........++. eosee 18 @22 
Maracaibo, Fair to Best............-.10 @I14 
Laguayra, Fuir to Best.............. 10 @l14 
Santos, Choice to Best...... te icece ue @18 
Rio, Common to Best............... 8 @1s« 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. acide +225 @75 
Yon eceeee oneest = on 
0 Hyson, “ GO Lesecccesece 1 
oung = f sepeaneens 25 @650 
Berth Breakfast, FF ncoubeceies® 20 
SUGAR. 
Out Loaf, Cubes... ccccccccccccccces @17 
CIE ie con mrenvecens pacatesoeese: PROUD Eek 
eck canéens sensed veces wanten 7 @ 1% 
Granulated, Standard........-. « 6% @6 11-1 
Benen Bi. c cncsesccsccoctcoceces 6 5-16@ 63¢ 
Extra © White. .....-.- 9006 sneenenh - 5K@ 
Extra O Yellow....... jabetweannaenee 55@ 6% 
BOOT dnb adh 066 cnb0b vi cdeinves cbds 4%@ 5% 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 50 @63 
Good toPrime...... 45 @— 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....44 @48 
Mayagues, Prime, € BRGMs® ccvecsee — @-— 
Barhadoes, 1 BBGS...ccccsse coccces 28 @30 
Mackerel, Seay No. 1 ‘DU, (200 nag $22 50 
Coast, No.2 ** eee 7 50 
Codfish, heed sng 60 Ib. boxe, # Ib..... _ @b%4 
« Shredded, 1 th. ‘Tins, per doz. 7 
Herring, Medium, scalded, wD DOM. cic’ é 17 
Hallibur, Iceland, smoked, # th........ 10@11 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro, 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
Rlgtness BIRED...cccccreccccoccccccces 6 50 
Perfection lier Process, Minn, Spring 
Wheat, highest grade............++++. 6 2 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat . 15 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process...........+++ eocccece 6 LO 
Family, © egentiedineegenstsesan 60 
XXX st Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 6 15 
Pasiry White “~ © = .ccccccvcee . 5 50 


Winter Wheat, Roller Seni, Rr es 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Ainber Wheat 5 60 
** Oommercia) Mills” 5 50 


Cee meee meee eee enee 


Rye Flour, Favcy State Superfine......... 400 
Superlative rabam Flour, bblis....... § 40 
Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 

SR PRRS. ccccceccsevccosecs. ceese 76 


p ° 
Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process, 100-Ib 









Ts cnckneecdsd edible vaendkeasbews 8 00 

Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 tbs...... 6 50 

rey er ree: 1 25 
GRALN, 

WuHEatT: 

White, Bes Locccsceee a @— 

OO ee . 04 @— 96 
Red Winter, No. isokes . 1 0146 @ 1 02 
Mixed, | ae jsesenen — 52 @ — 
WeOw..ccoccccces seve O1LY@— 52 

a White, NO2......ceceeceeeem 52 @— HC 
A 
White, No. 1..... tesece 389 @— — 
WestekR.occccee eceeseeess -— @— 
State Mixed..... ceceseseses™ GL @— 81K 

8: 
Mediums.......sseseese008. 200 @ 206 
Marrows seccccorocesnn m= ORES 
) ee baboons secseer = @200 
Green, oar ae — @12 
(Ww F 100 Ibe.) 
yh 

Bran, 40 lbs.. neenorarontee Oe ae @e — 76 

Shorts, 60 Ibe .. —- 2K%@ — 16 

Middling, 90 to 100 Ibs.... — 775@ — 95 

& “Caprese fk 

Rye Feed... —1% @ — 

Ol Monk ber — 6 @ aoe 

-~— @ 

aie 2325 @ 24 00 

Hay, N 1, o er 100 Ibn 8 95 @8 100 
y, » prime, per ibe $ — 

Bay, N good, * oe, —85 @ — 90 

Hay, No. 8, medium “ ‘ .eoe 15 aD — 80 

Hay, Shipping v4 © seen —65 @ — 70 

Hay, Clover 6 eee —50 @ — 60 

Hay, clover mixed “ 6 ee —70 @ — 15 

Btraw., No.1, Rye “ “ 1... —80 @ — 85 

Straw, No. ?, tye ‘ eee ~ 00 @ — 66 

Straw, Oat «eee —50 @ — 55 

PROVISIONS. 

Hams, 9 to 11 Ibs, # Ib.. 1s @18% 
** 11 to 18 lbs, “*. . 124@12% 
“44 to 16 lbs, “ . -114@11% 
“* 17 to 20 Ibs, *........ 11 @l1y 

Smoked Shoulders, smail, Plb......4. 64%@ 7 

Boneless Breakfast Bacon, # Ib baened 12 @12% 

Smoked Tongues, # tb....... .....ees 133¢@14 

Family Beef, per ie caesveeecbt ob devs #13 50 

ve ve ooo on | 8 ae 
eh RE Wi 660s 0s8c0ees oonsuaee 12 75 
ig o ‘ half bbi............. shee oe 

a a, eibnidiine sam v6.0 d6dedesne Ge 

BUTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... —- @ 8 

Prime Creamery, tubs.......... — @ %& 

Choice Dairy, new, tubs,........0....2% @ 265 

Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 

Bakers’........ Bee! Big 4 | Ceccodcccccccee a me 

CHEESE. 

Fancy Cream, Cheddar..........+:+0.--—- @ 11 

Fancy Cream, small «,...ssse++e00-— @ 12 

Fine State Factory...........+eee0+..— @ 10 

English Dairy........ clo tdde seseeeem @ 18 

Pineapple, large size, 4 in CRBC. sve es @4 40 

Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @3 50 

Schweitzer, American, # ib.. PO ae 

LARD, 

Wooden pails, 20 lbs net weight. . aks ion OG 

Tierces ps Eee eoeeerneereee 8 

BERET WO. os. os scccosccescvcsicccccvese os cos 

EGGB. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 22}44@ 28 
Western, fresh-laid..........++- “008 @— 





Canads...ccsccsccccccrccerreces coo Bh @ WUE 


P ete 


(1435) 23 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
VEGETABLES. 
vie. Ret ouewnee sesesese 100 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, oer obi........ 1 50 @ 2 00 
Onions, per bbl.......-. secseseesl 50 @ 2 50 
Lime Soaps, nee. Stn - 275 @ 3 00 
Toma — 20 @-— 2% 
Cabbage Lei an and Jersey per 100 4 00 @ 5 50 
Turni Russia, per bbi..., ...-- 75 @ 1 00 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. —50 @ 1 2 
MESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per bbli........--2 00 @— — 
“ dwins, “ . ......—1 26 @ 1 50 
=’ Gave. ©. ccsces —112@1 2% 
Pears, Lawrence, per bbl........ 3 00 @ 3 50 
ve urre Bose........ «ess» 450 @ 5 50 
© Beckel, per keg..........- 200 @ 8 00 
Grapes, Concord, per 1D........— 8 @— 4 
Grapes, Delaware, per |h...... — 7 @ 8 
Grapes, Catuwba, ver lb. ......— 5 @— 6 
Cranbernes, — per bbl, 5 00 @ 6 00 
crate,. 1 40 @ 1 60 
Peanuts, Va., joe sd cked, 
new, per Ib.......c000 wa &4@— 4% 
Pecans, Per 1D,...eseeeeeeeeeen 6 @— 123 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 150 @2(0 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @1 25 
VOMESTIC DRIED Feuit. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 634 
« choice, “ ym bags........ Big 
“1 “ tas in bage........ 43¢ 
Apples, evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes........+.+6 9 
-" eee eececesseces 8 
Cherries, pitted, 1885 he bP Sheen sovcccccncces 13 
Peaches, evaporated 
Choice = Peeled, 50-Ib, boxes eee -. 
Fancy Winte sad " “ 25 
—- Unpeeled * ow i See 7 
MS chee 6 
Dried, , AES err ere 11@14 
“ "Unpeeled, 4gs. and 4¢ 8.1885 ae a 
Pears, evaporated, 45 and 50 lb, boxes......22 
Plume, State, 1B. ...000rcccccscdyvucreens 


0 

Raspberties, evaporated, in 25 ‘and fOib. bxs.24 

Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 

Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. .10 
DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— 14 
Chickens, Philadelp per lb...-14 @— 16 
Chickens, State and Western....—10 @— 11 
RS re «10 @— 18 
ERT GR jeseseeeee ll @— 16 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
x, and above, Washed Fleece. . ot 





No. 1 
No, 2. “ es ees 
New Yorx Strate, Mica., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece baoae -- 80@82 
No, 1, eseovers 82@34 
No, 2. W. Scerbedd 30@31 
<UB WASHED. 
Average to Superior............0+++% eee  R8@35 
COMBING WwooL, 
Mcdium, washed.,... thhaeetasecbadned 85@38 
” WHO soo Socces ce dcecsosecnece 26@28 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN States, 
Unwashed clothing 19@25 


” combing 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib. . 

Sulvhate of Potash 


Fine Ground Bone............. 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat ete ed ake 
Cabbage “ 90anebabakeve 
AA Ammoniated Buperphoe- 

phate Fertilizer. . ° 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer... osneee 

Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ 
Raw - » Buperphosphate, 


eeeeeeeetee 


S55 S555 
S ses SSSFSu 


8S 
3 


gy 
ii 
ss 


Pe $080 TBS... cecccccces 
Boonomical Fe Fertilizer for Po- 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 lbs...... e 
Export Bone, per 2,000 tbs. . 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties ; 

standard Su ‘rphosphate. . 
Ammoniated Dis’d ewes Pe 
U.S. Phosphate, . es 
SOME aces dnccctiches 
Cresent Bone,..........+ dee 
Potato Fertilizer.........++++ 
eS | ccs ceseacans 
Buckq@hest © —ncccccccsee 
Mapes F. and P. G. Cave Rpaaeinns 
Potato Manure........+seseees 
Corn “ 
Vegetab 
Complete “A ” Brand....... “ 
Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties: : 
Homstead Su osphate. . 
Homstead To Grower.. 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties ; 
Poowhe Poravien Guano., 
Ammoniated Su perphosphate. 
emer > —_ «& Gor: ‘> Bpecial- 


pe 1 Superphosphate. . 
Royal Bone hate. ... . 
Americus Potato 
Fish and Potasb..... steals 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 

ASHES.— We quote 4@4}¢ cents for 
@6 for Pearl. 














i, 
gs 


shieeses Ss 
yee 


SSSssS S88 S88 SESS SSESSSESS SE 


TSeSHS SE SSB Seas 











Decorated Toilet Set, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. &1 and 83 Vesey St., New York, 


T pe. aig wee slet” Cheese, Seta 








VAMDERBERGH, WELLS & Ct & COMPANY, 
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Insurance, 


ALL QUIET OW THE MERRIMAC. 


Ir may be that some readers have noticed 
with impatience the degree of attention 
which has been given in Taz INDEPENDENT 
to the New Hampshire situation; yet we 
cannot apologize for having given so much 
attention to it; it is the most interesting 
and important position which has been as- 
sumed, in insurance, for many years; and 
everybody has an interest in the issue of it. 
It has brought us face to fuce with what in 
political campaigns is called ** an issue” ; 
and, unlike the issues of some campaigns 
this is a real one; it is beginning, in New 
Hampshire, to be regarded as very much 
so. The newspapers of the state continue 
discussing the subject, but there is less 
bravado in the tone exhibited. One calls 
attention to the fact that even the New 
Hampshire company has not more than one- 
eighth of its total business within the state ; 
and a glimmering of the absolute necessity, 
to insurance, of having a broud area, may 
thus be perceived. Tere is a great deal of 
bustiing to and fro, with nobody to tell what 
to do; but one symptom is that the blatant 
talkers seem to be less listened to, and 
there is more recognition of the fact 
that this is a subject which touches 
the pocket intimately, and that spread- 
eagleism will have to give way, when 
the pinch comes, before the instinet cf 
self-protection. Discussions of the abstract 
merits of the law have ceased to be inter- 
esting; the practical question is, Where 
will insurance be found? And this will be 
pressed with increasing earnestness as 
policies expire. There seems to be a lack 
of unanimity in desiring to have the legis- 
lature reconvened, perhaps because it is 
doubted whether that body might not 
develop what is called ‘* pure cussedness,” 
and refuse to make confession of folly so 
soon. An informal meeting of business 
men was recently held in Concord, the sole 
object, it is reported, being to try to find 
some ground of compromise between the 
property-owners and the companies. No 
idea was expressed thata legislative session 
at this time would do any good, and the 
feeling seemed to be that it would even be 
a misfortune. Another conference, to be 
more generally attended, is expected soon. 

This idea of compromise leaves the legis- 
lature out. On the face of it, it would 
secm that there is not the least difficulty in 
effecting such a compromise, the disposi- 
tion existing on both sides. All that is 
wanted is for the retired companies to re- 
open their agencies, issuing, to parties 
who request it, policies containing an iron- 
clad stipulation to waive all right of re- 
course under the law. This ought to be 
enough; for, if a company does not want 
to issue, and a property-owner does not 
want to receive, a valued or betting 
policy, the two parties can agree other- 
wise, and it is the province of courts to in- 
terpret and enforce contracts as they are 
made, if not contrary to good morals. But 
when some slippery customer repudiated 
his own waiver and pleaded the right of 
recovery under the law? We hardly see 
how the people can make a contract which 
the companies will consider safe except by 
going to the latter and dealing with them 
under the laws of other states. 

The great value of the position is in its 
bringing some vital and vexed questions to 
the final test of practical business—ques- 
tions about which we may argue to the 
end of time, or, which is almost the same 
thing, the end of folly and demagogism. 
We have long been in need of knowing 
whether the fiat of statute can override the 
laws of business; whether insurance com- 
panies are on the whole useful; whether 
capital can be forced to do business on 
terms which do not suit it; what is the in- 
fluence of insurance on incendiarism, and 
soon. Now, by the simple experiment of 
trying to do without iosurance, we are 
going to get an answer to these questions, 
and so authoritatively that nobody who is 
influential enough to count, except as a 


unit on election days, can dispute the fact. 
This will come, if the experiment is not 
too soon discontinued; and therefore we 
hope the people of New Hampsbire will 
remember that, if it hurts them, it helps 

of the other states, and so will try 
to’bear it uutil it can have a full trial. 





INSURANCE AND INFANT MOR- 
TALITY. 


Lirtiz bas been said—perbaps too little— 
in Tue INDEPENDENT about the operations 
and usefulness of Industrial Life Insurance, 
and we shall have to make good the de- 
ficiency hereafter. The name, by the way, 

*is infelicitous, because not just accurate; 
for ali insurance is for the protection of in- 
dustry, and is purchased only by those 
who practiceindustry. Similar inexactness 
isin the frequent phrase ‘“‘the working 
classes,” the persons who receive daily or 
weekly wages being not allthose who work 
for a living; s0 we adhere to the words 
‘*manufacturing” and ‘‘ manufactures,” 
although things made by the hand are now 
comparatively small in amount, and speak 
of steamships as having ‘ sailed.” These 
wrong words have to serve in the lack of 
better. We set out to remark merely the 
recklessness which prompted some persons 
to start a story that infantile insurance bas 
caused an increase of infanticide in Eng- 
land. The insurance provides a_ burial 
fund in case of death of young children. 
How can that stimulate child-murder, or 
even induce an increase of infant mortali- 
ty? Looking at it merely as a matter of 
money, it is evident that to make any profit 
by the birth of children that die early, in 
any walk of life, would be an attempt 
which no sane person would make. Such 
aform of grave-yard insurance, like the 
adult form of it, would require two parties ; 
and the company or association forming 
the other party could get no profit out of 
it. There is no money in such a scheme 
for anybody except undertakers and kin- 
dred crafts. This fact is a sufficient answer 
to such a charge. 

We have no statistics immediately at 
hand; but we do not fear to say that they 
will show a lighter instead of a heavier in- 
fant mortality where this insurance is 
practiced. The reasons are obvioug and 
weighty. Mortality of young children is 
largely due to unhealthy surroundings, in- 
herited diseases, bad and scanty nourish- 
ment, neglect, accidents, ignorant treat- 
ment, etc. Insurance is not itself a 
preventive, perhaps, but those persons who 
make provision for burial expenses of their 
young children are naturally the most 
thrifty and intelligent, and hence those 
least likely to sufter mortality from these 
preventible causes. The truth is, that in- 
surance and the savings-bank, working in 
ways somewhat. different, unite in promot- 
ing thrift and mitigating misery every- 
where and in all classes. The investigation 
may be made where you will, and the re- 
sults found will be uniform. It is not 
merely that insurance is itself a process of 
natural selection, the persons who employ 
its instrumentality being rather higher up 
than those who do not. Insurance is itself 
an improving and elevating process. This 
is old, and bas been said over and over 
since life insurance began; but it is just as 
solidly true as if it were a fresh discovery. 


<i 
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INSURANCE ITEMS. 


In the legal sense, the District of Colum- 
bia is no man’s land. That is, as it belongs 
only to the country, and the country’s leg- 
islature has been very neglectful about car- 
ing for it in certain respects, it is the 
favorite haunt of the wild-cat insurance 
concern, which requires nothing more, iu 
the way of fixtures, than a box in the post- 
office. The president and directors of one 
of the local companies in Washington have 
just taken a very wise step by calling the 
attention of the Pust-office Department to 
two of these concerns, raising the question 
whether they are not amenable to the 
statute denying the use of the mails for il- 
legal and fraudulent purposes. The Anglo. 
American and the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
are the ones especially mentioned. The 
latter, “‘incorporated” July 23d last, sim- 
ply filed a certificate, and pays a small 
annual tax on un alleged capital of $100,- 
000; it is not known to do any business in 
Washington, and its office is a small up- 
stairs room, the only occupants being the 
Secretary and a boy. The name of the 
advertised President, A. Willard, is not in 
the city directory, and H. A. Willard, Pres- 
ident of the Columbia—which is the local 
company which is looking up the subject— 
believes there is no. such person. He is 
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| also naturally indignant because this un- 


substantial concern, which is picking up 
business in the West and South through 
circulars carried in the mails, is tradingeon 
his name, he thinks. Persons who want 
insurance may prudently beware of Wash- 
ington wild-cats. 


ideeon Ts it not time that ancient and catch- 
penny arguments in life insurance were 
relegated to the limbo of the past? The 
question is suggested by seeing the graphic 
exhibit, in chart form by parallel black lines, 
of the ‘“‘ comparative value of assets” —why 
not simply say assets?—in a number of 
companies. The comparative statement 
appears to be correct, and doubtless is so. 
But what of it? Everybody knows already 
that some companies are older and larger 
than others; but a balanee-sheet which gave 
one side of the account only would de- 
servedly be laughed at. A mere statement 
of assets has no significance whatever as 
indicating, much less as establishing, either 
the comparative strength or the compara- 
tive desirability of companies. It reminds 
us of the trick of a certain blatant assess- 
ment society which advertises that the 
Trust Company with which it professes to 
have created a trust of funds has $18,000,- 
000 assets. The bank with which the 
writer hereof does business has over 
$20,000,000 deposits ; but he cannot see that 
they are any help to him. Still, such trashy 
pleas may perhaps catch the ears of the 
unthinking, which is what they are meant 
todo. Many of the old arguments for life 














insurance have been exposed by time, and 
have been left in the past along with 
‘dividends fifty per cent.” Life insur. 
ance is now more intelligently understood, 
and thus better appreciated. So it would 
be better to press the substantial and en. 
during reasons for insurance and omit the 
feeble ones. 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. TH 


Massachusetis Mutual tite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. Ww. BOND, b ‘resident. 
Mm. V. B. KDGEKLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


THE CONTINENTAL 
R , LIF 
AR PU 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,.147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


‘7 A.S WINCHESTER 

Vice-president. 

R. EECHER, 
Secretary 

















E. B 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ast, 1885. 


ESS ere ne ane Sa eee $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses.................cccscsescececsseseeseeees 257,608 78 
Reserve for Re-imsurancce.............cccccccscccsssssccccsssssccecsssceses 1,286,661 94 
NUD ksious. casigussndainiepnenesadsausabseimedinnmnceebtentvcauddeensocentmeoice 772,687 19 

| nner eRe ek ee ew ee $4,316,957 91 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Depaifment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 


$4,938,501 92 





All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $360,238 68 
All other Claims, less than..................... ic ieaaaailadtiab , 39,347 32 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding .- 

Risks: Fire............. SU Pirate ent Ee rt at ee ee 1,928,299 35 

NE ntnecscnnsmbabniaithiadtitvapitnsnitinnionsinnsiidapssiesnve bhai 25,394 75 
Reserve for Taxes of 1885................... siiaiidban ee ciriibilbuaiaibniadioais 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885................cccccc0ees nae 1,635,221 82 
STII hicihictiannannsasieatdadiieostesteatedeabubbibardibedenestbens seusbented eediena 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - 





- $4,938,501 92 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 

















November 5, 1885. 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
| ee ee rms RN A TT 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments............ 873,808 5C 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years 
ms paid at once - poem as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Hom 
Absolute security, combined with th the largect liber. 
pany assures the pop yand this Com- 


ahi ‘forms of Tontine Policies issued 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Brn. F. a Pres. Jos. M. Grppens, Sec. 
Assets... -- 817,095,567 10 
Liabilities. -. 14,700,116 37 


Total eniibins. «++. .82,3065,450 73 


The attention of_ the public is called | to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted y ie 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies fo orprecise ly vine 

ole - 
icles. ” These policies participate in the J Annual intel 
bution of surplus, and are tubject to the Massachu- 
setts non forfeiture law of 
aeh surrender an =a up insurance values in- 


dorred on every 
7 Tenetory of the Neo Feature may be 











Pamphlets ex 
had on application at Com :any's 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 





17,468 
$61,484 550 


New Policies iseued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets..........0..- $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)......cccccece $10,000,900 
Policies in force...........++ 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 





1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1883, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,984. Jan, 1, 1881, $135,726,916, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1682, 161,760,874, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,800,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,007, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,763, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 
The Latest Advance m Life Instrance 
Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres't and Actuary, 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President, 


THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

















Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 ee 216 me tag, tose New ay ne 


fa ee 


=e FSO na 
JOHN M. onsite ae Fab Rin 

Geo. * Bre, a a 

A. 8. ‘Barnes, 


are 





‘or 
Reserve for 





ORG. 
69th Semi-Annual 
oases CAPITAL..... eeeeeeeeees 


Net Surplus... 


eee seeeeeeees 


eee eee ereeeeenereseeeees 


Polioyholders ¢ tn thie 


a grease Prot 
have 

NRW YORK iain. |' “ 
THOS. F. GOODRICH. Vice-President, 


»851.607 39 





THOS, B. MONTGOMERY, RES 











MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


continuance 


Cash or Paid-up 
the terms 


‘or wip ooo nenranc ce 
fa oO : 
r pvent Siete 
ofthe New Shon vad 


stray rt 





biz: geend of the twenty years the Compan 
wih arvtares Eas 
oe Ohm fi 


Fe ate 
patie cemetat 


will be 930 18 
. $570 00 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co,, 





OF PHILADELPHIA. 
rated Third Menth, 33d, 1865. 


WEST POLLOGK, Sec. GO. C. HOWE, Asst. Bee | 4° or nthe 1 an ee tt 
SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL 





ncerpe 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 





STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
ABBETG. 00 .0cccccccrcrvcccsscvecccsesececes Wereeeeseesersteseesereseeetoess $108,876,178.61 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Annuity Account. 











































































































Ann. Anna. 
No. | Payments. . Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, dan. 
Prouium Annuities... | " | “Stress || precuum Anouitd bart -tB7| 
J. M. ALLEN, President. Ann sate 5 SASS || Treseiem desctiion..- 1,008 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 06 $23,505 7 || $28,505 971 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. Insurance Account, 
No. Amount, Amount. 
OFFICER OF THE 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
_ § eis 110,990 $342,946,082 Th, ID. stesocase: 940% 114 804 $351, 
Risks Assumed.... ..... 11,104 34,675,989 pagers 380 25,832,736 
122,184 $377,682,021 122,184 $377,642,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. To Balance from last account. . 108 86 paid Death Ci Scandi $5,226,820 63 
os jums received............ =» oes 43 sf Matured  . 2,490,454 99 
New Youx, Janvany 9¢7u, 1886, ¢and AB. cee ccdrocces 5,245,000 98 Total Sane as } 
4 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com -. eae heacsenettentoncee asiies S 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile ) . = merendeves Policies and 
@fatreon theSlet December. 0A tC i Oss RS Poitey-h 8,087,006 17 
ers—$ 13,923, * 
- Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- bed ( 
uary, 1884, to 8lst December, 1844...... $3,958,180 44 of current and 6 
‘ums on Policies not marked off ist guishment of i” 907,846 19 
PEEING Wil ccceccercedsessceestccseses 1,447,766 70 * © Premium charged off on 
Total Marine Premiums. ...sesse-..+++++-+,_ 85406106 14 eo «0 spbecurities Purchased... 1 § 
Prem! mary, ne | | Pre 872,263 oT 
jams marked of from tet Jan <saete 84,066,271 04 * © to New Account 97,000,018 08 
Losses paid di the 
seen TT Cal ad 
Returns of Dr, Balance Sheet. Or. 
} — Py 787,789 4 Cc 
ee ’ To Reserve at four per cent...... $06,242,548 00 || By Bonds 1red by Mortgages 
The Com has the following Assets, Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 Real Estate............... 978,527 96 
Uni pro and State of New York * Bromine id tn advance a Sane nited weanen one camer Be seriasond "fan = 
us uar- on Collaterals...... 
Btock, City, Bank, and other Btocks.. @8,776,486 u0 antee Pesauadedatineosens 748,401 15 || en lt : 10,282,698 04 
secured Yai: and otherwise. “Souk iw . “ Cash in Beaks and Trust Com- 
wa asa anon 00 panies i interest........ 2,644,088 54 
Premi Notes val will ‘Recelvabie.... 1,454,960 78 “ Interest Mivssnstoetes 1,262,418 54 
" Pid Siar it~ 1,108,118 38 
BERGE, covceccsvocsepisvecetmecoses 612,908,289 “ Premiums in transit, principally 4 
“ gunpenee ny 7 "mais 14 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates | oo“ 2 =  ##  & 4 Suspense ACCOUNT... ..+++.++ ° f 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their “ Agents’ Balances....+..+.00++++ 7,196 90 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 1 \ 
aie , $103,876,178 61 $108,876,178 51 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will OTE.— dard of four if 't. Interest be used, the Surplus 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theiz ls over $1200.00, 0 nn « outa Set pe oun 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third From the Gurptus, as appeare in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon ticipating Policy in'fores at ts ennivermnr ta 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time ME ie: cocncrttadaneedaanseh cork vedguecaneenettakter dhe covedeoteseee © deukdoseess eee 
of payment and canceled. OnE y 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net Naw Yc oom a, oo, 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Zist December, 1844, for which certificates will be issued oy C. von Post, | Joun H, Suerwoon, jousen T. Davins, 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. my E. Srrovutts, Ricwarpson| Grorcs H, Anprews, OBERT SEWELL, 
By order of the Board. UCcIUS ROBINSON, Perth H. Rice, Rosaxt Se ay S. Van Rewsse_agr 
Samuet D, oe Wituam F, Bascock, Gaonag T, Banna, Cuances R, Henpexson, 
Grorcs 8. F. Ratcurorp Starr, | } on Sumeman, Georce Buss, 
Joun E, Davacin, Frepericx H. Cossirts| Jos. Tnomrson, Rurus W. 
premees i Heer, | Seton ie Sree, | Mier 
aD URDY, LIVER MAN, e 
— HL sn, ¢ W. Suirn, x Faepexc Cromwai, 





with new and 





improved machinery, and 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Doors and Shoes. 1 am now menvfacturing them on a lergescale 
pheants price-lists, full a nant po ona nt for men, 

of all, rich and poor. I will send to all ap full instr ‘or self-; ur eme 

return the shoes as quickly as they can be msds. They will fit beautif 


them within the reach 


a 
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Old and Woung. 


FULFILLMENT. 





ARTHUR D, F. RANDOLPH. 





Somxz day when April skies are blue, 
And Winter storms are over ; 
When all the fields are sprinkled through 
With sprouting grass and clover ; 
When brooks that long have held their peace, 
By dale and mountain passes, 
Shall sing a song of glad release, 
As babbling through the grasses, 
And birds shall build their nests and break 
The silence they’ve been keeping, 
And every wind shall serve to wake 
The blossoms from their sleeping ; 
When all the earth is bright and gay 
With blithe and bonny weather, 
We two shall pledge our troth for aye, 
And wend our way together. 


New Yor« Oity. 


—_ - - a 


THE CHURCH SOCIABLE. 





BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Aut the parish, old and young, came out 
to the sociable, and the strangers within 
their gates came, too; for such times are 
warmly welcomed nowadays, as giving @ 
zest to the social feeling which should pre- 
vail in a church, as well as in other organi- 
zations, to strengthen its power for doing 
good by bringing its varied clements closer 
together. Mrs. Hardhead, however, who 
was of a very old school, pronounced 
against such ‘* goings on,” and said they 
were ‘devices of the enemy”; but the 
parish knew better, and went. The large 
vestry of the ‘‘old North Church,” of 
Yatnic, was weil filled. The odors of 
coffee and good cheer pervaded the atmos- 
phere. There were signs visible of an 
epicurean spread, in the smaller vestry, 
seea occasionally through the half-opened 
folding door, as some one passed in or out, 
and a ** good time” was assured from the 
start. 

After a hearty greeting all round, the 
younger members of the party began to 
separate themselves from the elder, and 
soon found an unoccupied room, used for a 
singing-school, in which was a fine piano, 
where they at once became hilarious and 
happy, unrestrained in their enjoyment, 
and giving way to the cheerfulness ever in- 
spired by youth. They had among their 
number some fine pianists, and they sang 
songs, sacred and secular, making the walls 
ring with their glad voices. Besides, 
books had been brought by some, and there 
were readings of an amusing character, at- 
tended by declamations; and pleasure 
reigned triumphant. 





Their elders had remained in the large 
vestry, and indulged in social conversa- 
tion, until the sounds from the other room 
grew ‘‘fast and furious,” and a curious 
spirit was awakened among them to know 
what was causing the excitement. Several 
of the youngest, smiling in sympathy with 
the pleasant tumult, partially opened the 
intervening door, to peep in, which let ina 
volume of mirth that rendered conversa- 
tion impossible; and then all tiptoed to 
the opening to see what was the matter. 
They stood as well as they could, looking 
over each other’s heads, until they were 
discovered, when the noise became subdued 
fora few moments; but, gathering force 
again, a welcoming shout was given, and 
the elders were ushered in. General mirth 
again controlled the forces, and it was hard 
to draw the line between old and young in 
regard to merriment. 

But after a while all returned to the large 
vestry, to wait for ‘‘ coming events,” which 
had “ cast their shadows before” in certain 
unmistakable sounds from the kitchen. 
There was still a little waiting, however, 
when conversation took a contemplative 
turn, though not a gloomy or austere sylla- 
ble was spoken, and many a good thought 
was introduced, through pleasant anecdote, 
which conveyed a moral to be™smiled at 
then, but remembered and applied, long 
after. Something was said in which the 
term, ‘‘ hand of Providence” was employed, 
which brought out the question, from one 
of the very youngest, as to what the term 
really meant, 












‘Ts it a real hand?” asked the little liter- | in vain. It was the first time his Mother 


alist: ‘‘And does it truly have fingers? 
And does it really reach down from Heaven 
and take hold of things? And do folks ever 
see it?” 

The inquirer had just an idea of its figur- 
ative meaning, but children need objects— 
sight more than faith—to properly impress 
a thing, and the little questioner looked for 
an answer. It was given, in reply, that, ip 
God’s dealings with men, many of them 
were so plain it seemed as if his great 
hand, though invisible, was brought almost 
within human grasp. Thence the term 
afforded the best description of it. 

An old, gray-haired man, a stranger to 
most, who had heard the question and the 
answer, said that he knew of an instance 
where the hand of Providence had been 
both seen and felt, in bodily form, of which 
he would tell, ifdesirable. An earnest look 
of expectation was seen on every face; but 
just then it was announced that the re- 
freshments were ready; and, with a prom- 
ise from their old friend that he would tell 
them about it after their repast, the party 
adjourned to the table. 

The ladies had been liberal with their 
supply. The table was filled with luxu- 
ries, and, after a blessing had been asked 
by the pastor, the pleasant chatter of happy 
neighbors commenced, mingling with 
sounds of the ‘‘ tea-things,” making charm- 
ing music; and it would be hard to de- 
scribe a pleasanter scene. It was a most 
harmonious gathering; for there is no 
clashing of opinions where appetite dic- 
tates the terms. When the feast was over, 
the party returned to the vestry, where 
they arranged themselves conveniently to 
listen to the old man’s story. He took his 
seat, and, for a moment lowered his face, 
in silence, upon his hands. Then, looking 
upon his auditors with a very sweet smile, 
he began. 

**What I have to say,” said he, ‘is to 
the young, and especially to the one who 
asked the question regarding the ‘ hand of 
Providence.’ It will not be along story; 
for the incident I have to describe requires 
but a brief time in which to tellit. It is 
an episode in the life of a bad boy, wherein 
this hand was manifest as palpably and 
plainly as the hand I hold up before you, 
as you will say when you hear it. He was 
an only son—‘ the son of his mother, and 
she was a widow’—in whom her heart was 
bound up; but to her he was an ingrate, a 
wretch, to whom no good term could apply. 
He was a little home tyrant, almost from 
his cradle, violent, willful, disobedient, a 
fury when in passion, and, when calm, 
surly. He gave her no comfort. He re- 
ceived her kind treatment as evidence of 
weakness, and met all her offerings of love 
with contempt. She was a slight little 
woman, of gentle and sweet manners, a 
Christian by profession and practice, and 
bore all his ill-treatment with a meekness 
that it would seem might melt the hardest 
heart; but it had no effect onhim. His 
conduct seemed to show that be had not 
one spark of love for her. She was a 
woman of prayer and hope, and she waited 
for God to soften his obdurate heart and 
bring him to a sense of his great wicked- 
ness. She entertained the sublime faith 
that this desired end would come. 

‘Strangely enough, it was at home only 
that his ugly temper revealed itself. When 
away, and mingling as he did with the 
families of his companions, he was quite 
pleasant, and passed for a well-disposed 
boy. This was at sixteen years; and his 
wickedness seemed to be more confirmed 
as he grew older. But for his Mother’s 
trust in God her heart would have broken 
under his ill-treatment. He had even gone 
so far as to strike her! Think ofthat; will 
you? [the old man’s voice trembling with 
emotion] Think of that! He had struck 
his Mother, and yet God’s vengeance had 
not fallen on him. She excused it even to 
herself, and hid it from others, with the 
prayerful trust in her mind that he would 
by and by turn from his evil way ; but there 
were tears at times which were wrung out 
by the agony of the moment. 

‘*One day he was especially wicked and 
abusive; for something had gone wrong 
with him, and he vented his spite at home. 
He acted like a madman or a wild beast, 
frantic with passion, and, in the paroxysm 
of terrible wrath, he took the name of God 





had ever heard him swear, and it paralyzed, 
horrified her. Everything he had done or 
threatened to herself she had borne uncom- 
plainingly. But the name of God to be thus 
abused was too much. She seemed trans- 
formed by the sound; an unwonted light, 
but not of anger, beamed from her eye, a 
flush suffused her cheek, and the offensive 
speech had scarcely passed his lips, when 
her hand, suddenly upraised, smote him 
with a force that felled him to the floor. 
He struck his head against some hard sub- 
stance, and lay stunned before her. But 
there was no passion, remorse, nor fear in 
the look that inspired her. A moment ehe 
stood transfixed, and then she knelt by his 
side, and, with streaming eyes, prayed for 
him, her whole soul breathing in her sup- 
plication. 

‘*As he came to his senses, the first ob- 
ject he saw was his Mother kneeling there, 
a white beam of light shining upon her 
face, her eyes lit up with a flame he had 
never seen there before. He could not at 
first move, but lay there, silently gazing 
upon her, with a feeling of awe. She 
seemed an angelic vision, something for 
his adoration, and a blissful feeling took 
possession of him. He raised himself 
gently, and with some effort, and then 
dropped on his knees by her side. As she 
concluded her prayer, he threw his arms 
around her neck, and then, holding her 
from him at arm’s length, gazed upon her 
face. Hereyes had resumed their kind, 
motherly look, her expression was calm as 
a tranquil lake, and, saying, ‘ Mother, for- 
give me,’ he melted to tears. She felt that 
the victory was won, and, raising her hands 
toward Heaven, she cried: ‘Thank God!’ 
She assured him of her forgiveness, and 
that of Heaven, if he but asked it; and 
they gave themselves up to the happiness 
of a new life. From that moment anew 
resolution dawned in his heart, and he be- 
came all that she wished him. Do you see 
the real hand of Providence in this?” 

The most serious attention had been paid 
to the story, and the matter was active in 
their minds; but, at last, the one who had 
asked the question found tongue. 

‘*’T was the Mother’s hand that knocked’ 
him; wasn’t it?” was tle inquiry. 

“You.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say that her hand and 
the hand of Providence were the same 
thing?” 

“I certainly do. Her loving hand would 
never have done it. Her own wrong would 
never have excited it. The blasphemy 
changed her womanly nature into offended 
divine justice, and her little hand, a part of 
that power, was made the medium of di- 
vine retribution.” 

‘**Was the change in him really a mira- 
cle?” 

‘*No, not necessarily. There was asome- 
thing in his heart which checked its out- 
flow toward his Mother, though, perhaps, 
flowing brightly in other directions. This, 
probably, the shock released from its re. 
straint, and set the current free, as some- 
times a pool may become stagnant in the 
sun, which a stone, thrown into it bya boy, 
may set sparkling again. It was merely a 
vindication of his true nature, and no mira- 
cle as we regard them.” 

‘* But you did not tell us whether he re- 
mained good,” said another. 

‘*He was not too good, my dear young 
friends,” said the oldman. ‘‘ Nobody ever 
can be; but his Mother blessed him with 
her dying breath, and his life has been a 
labor for the good of others, with such 
honorable results as alone, perhaps, our 
Father in Heaven may see; and he trusts 
that to-night his effort may not have been 
thrown away in giving you an event in his 
experience, demonstrating the presence of 
the hand of Providence among men.” 

‘Twas himself,” said one boy to his 
neighbor. 

‘*T knowed it was, all the time,” was the 
reply. 

The party broke up after a benediction 
by the old stranger, everybody satisfied 
that a nicer time had never been enjoyed 
in the Old North; but Mrs. Hardhead, who 
wasn’t at the eociable, shook her head dep- 
recatingly, and doubted the stability of 
pure piety where such ‘goings on” were 
tolerated. 


| 








LITTLE KITTIE WHINER. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON. 








TELL me, have you seen her passing by this way? 

She was crying, crying, all the livelong day ; 

And the noise grew tiresome, so the neighbors 
all 

Drove her off a-flying, far from sight or call ; 

But her anxious mother walked so many miles 

Searching for her Kitty, hoping for her smiles, 


Little Kitty Whiner—far were heard her cries ; 
When her mother found her, tears were in her 
eyes ; 
89 she ran and left her, in the dark, alone, 
With the night wind chanting in a dreary tone, 
Still she wildly wanders up and down the land, 
Sometimes finding shelter from a pitying hand ; 
Pouts and tears she scatters as she wanders 
wide ; 
Should you chance to meet her hasten from her 
side ; 
Frowns she has so many, smiles she has so few— 
Tell me, little maiden, has she been with you? 
GRAND RaPips, MICH. 
Ea ee 


MIXIE. 


BY ANNIE PORTER. 





Mrxix had the bushiest head you ever saw 
on alittle darkey, the blackest skin, and 
the brightest eyes, while Mollie was as 
white as snow, and as yellow-haired as the 
sun himself; but they were both curled up 
in such a heap on the shining sands that it 
was hard to say which was black girl and 
which was white. The waves were rolling 
in from the Guif of Mexico almost close 
enough to wet Mollie’s shabby little shoes 
and Mixie’s bare black toes; but the two 
wise heads were engaged in making a corn- 
stalk fiddle and a shoe-string bow, and the 
rising tide in front of them, the rising moon 
at their backs, were unnoticed until a voice 
was heard shouting in the distance: 

‘*You Mixie, come in dis minute; you 
better fotch Miss Mollie in off dem wet 
sands ef you don’ want dat black hide 
whacked off you!” 

‘* Whew-ew !” said Mixie, hastily digging 
a hole in the sand. ‘‘ Put’emin here, Miss 
Mollie, quick! Aint Aunt Dilsey mad? 
We’se agwine to cotch it dis time!” 

‘*But Mixie,” said Mollie, ‘*if we put 
them in there, they’ll be gone in the morn- 
ing, Don’t you know when we hid Jack’s 
marbles in the sand how the water washed 
them out, and when we came in the morn- 
ing they were all gone.” 

**Sho’ ’nough, Miss Mollie. I disremem- 
bered dat. Whar ’bouts kin we put ’em?” 

‘**Put them in your hair, Mix. Aunt 
Dilsey wont comb it to-night, and to- 
morrow we can give them to Jack to 
keep.” 

It was easy enough to hide anything 
smaller than a full-rigged ship in Mixie’s 
hair; and Jack had once managed to con- 
ceal there a stolen Noah’s ark, though the 
long-suffering Mixie was heard to say after- 
ward that ‘‘ she could stan’ anything cep’ 
dem elefunks, dey stuck so fas’ in de wool 
an’ was so hard to git out.” 

‘*Here comes Aunt Dilsey,” whispered 
Mollie, as the operation was completed. 
‘* Let's run and hide behind Mamma’s chair 
before she catches us.” 

And off they flew, making a sweep to 
avoid old Dilsey, who was much too fat to 
head them off; and by the time she had 
puffed and waddled back to the cottage 
nothing was to be seen of the two runa- 
ways. Aunt Dilsey stopped in front of the 
wide, low piazza; the light of the full 
moon had already replaced the short South- 
ern twilight, and she could see plainly 
enough every fold in Mrs. Maitland’s soft, 
flowing white dress, every straw in the 
large chair where she sat. She had just 
finished her coffee, and the table still stood 
at her right hand. A cradle was on the 
other side, covered with a mosquito net- 
ting. 

‘*Mistis,” said old WDilsey, solemnly, 
‘*whar is dem two chillen?” 

‘What children, Aunt Dilsey?” said her 
mistress, in atone of great surprise. ‘‘You 
don’t mean Mollie and Mixie; do you?” 

‘In course I does, Miss Mary; and you 
know it,” was the reply, in a very indig- 
nant tone. ‘‘How can you ’spec me to 
make dem chillen any yearthly ‘count, ef 
you discountenance ’em.de whole time, an’ 
nebber lets me tetch ’em? Mollie aint been 
shook sence I couldn’t name de day when; 
and as to dat Mixie, you jes’ lemme git hold 
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o’ her! I'll show you sights. I'll larn her 
how to run when I call her.” 

‘‘Oh! dear me, Aunt Dilsey,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, with great emphasis, ‘it’s really 
dreadful how bad they are, and such a pity 
you could not catch them; but I don’t see 
what you could do about it to-night, be- 
cause it’s so late. Suppose you wait until 
to-morrow, and send Minerva here now to 
take the baby in?” Dilsey retreated 
slowly, and with very keen looks; but she 
saw nothing, and it was not until her 
broad back was fairly turned, that two 
small heads appeared—one from under the 
table, the other from behind Mrs. Maitland’s 
chair. 

‘“‘O, Mamma! That was lovely!” said 
Mollie, witha delighted squeeze of her 
Mother's arm. ‘‘ How cross she was to- 
night. I’m so glad she didn’t get poor 
Mixie.” 

‘*T tell you she’d a laid it on hard!” re- 
marked that damsel herself, in a tone of 
great satisfaction, as she knelt by the cra- 
die. 

Mrs. Maitland did not hear the children. 
She was looking at the ocean and the sky, 
and thinking that she had never seen such 
a curious looking night. The moon was 
very bright; but the water of the Gulf had 
a dark, troubled look, and toward the 
southeast was an immense bank of fog. 

‘*| wish Mr. Maitland were here,” she 
found herself thinking. ‘‘I am always 
afraid of a storm on this island.” 

She shook herself to shake off the feeling, 
and consoled herself by remembering that 
he would be there in a few days. 

‘‘Mamma, what are you 
about?” 

‘IT was thinking,” said her Mother, 
slowly, ‘‘of what a terrible thing a great 
storm would be out here in the Gulf.” 

** What, Mamma?” 

‘*Oh! nothing, darling,” said Mrs. Mait- 
land, recollecting herself, and the child to 
whom she was talking. ‘‘ Nothing, my lit- 
tle girlie. [ was only saying something to 
myself.” 

**Never mind, Mistis,” said Mixie, con- 
fidentially, ‘don’ you fret; ’cause nebber 
min’ ef it’s de biggest storm dey got up in 
Heben, I’se boun’ to take keer of de 
baby.” 

**And I'll stay by you, Mamma, if the 
wind blows us ever so far,” said Mollie. 
And the coming storm heard each little 
faithful vow. 


thinking 


The next day dawned cold and wet. The 
long, treeless, sandy island, with its one 
white hotel, and little flat white cottages 
dotted about here and there, looked un- 
usually dull and dreary in the drifting 
rain, which had steadily set in from the 
southeast. It was very cold, and every 
one was thoroughly chilled; for who could 
have thought it necessary to bring Winter 
clothing and fuel to an island in the Gulf of 
Mexico during the month of August? ‘Poor 
little Mollie could not bear to tumble out 
of her nice warm crio into the cold room ; 
but Mixie, who appeared at an early hour, 
wrapped in a gray blanket, which she had 
stolen from her Granny’s bed, told her that 
she would put on her shoes and stockings 
for her if she would get up; and added 
the information that ‘‘ Mistis and de baby 
was in the parlor now, eatin’ waffles ana 
sirop.” 

Up jumped Mollie at this news, and, 
though Mixie had rather a struggle with 
the stockings, which would only go on in- 
side out, she finally got dressed, und the 
two flew into the next room, which was par- 
lorand dining-room combined. Mrs. Mait- 
land looked to Mollie, as she alwavs did, 
like the sweetest, prettiest little mother in 
the world, as she sat at the breakfast table ; 
but she certainly was not in good spirits; 
for she scarcely smiled at anything, and 
seemed to be listening to something out- 
side; and indeed the wind was beginning 
to blow so that Mollie could not help won- 
dering at the noise it made. 

‘* Mollie,” said her Mother, after a while, 
“there is going to be a dance at the hotel 
to-nigat; and when I go over 1 intend to 
take you and the baby. So you must ask 
Aunt Dilsey to iron your white frock and 
Mixie’s blue gingham.” 

“Oh! ain’t that nice? Ain’t that nice?” 
exclaimed Mollie, spinning and dancing 
about the room. “0, Mixie, ain’t you 

glad?” 





But Mixie was already off, like a shot, 
to see about the blue gingham; for she 
had some recollection of having used it a 
few days before to make a comfortable nest 
for the young rabbits down in the kitchen 
yard, and was by no means sure that it 
had seen the wash-tub since. 

It was not an easy task to talk Aunt 
Dilsey into any idea of ironing a frock for 
either of them after the trick of the night 
before; but thetwo little monkeys waited 
on her so politely, talked to her so civilly, 
ran all her errands so quickly, and, in 
short, made themselves so highly agreeable, 
that the good old soul was quite melted, 
and even added a white apron to Mixie’s 
stock of clean clothes. 

The two children were so absorbed in 
watching her progress, and banding her 
hot irons as she wanted them, that they 
did not notice how the rain increased, nor 
the tremendous, never-pausing voice of 
the sea, which was like a deep bass to the 
million shrieking tones of the wind. 

But Mrs. Maitland, who was sitting in 
the parlor, alone except for the sleeping 
baby, both heard and understood. She 
was a brave little woman, but she was 
frightened now; for she knew that no 
house built of wood could long stand in 
such a gale; and she thought, with a pang 
of regret, that her old grandfather in New 
Orleans had warned them not to go to Last 
Island; for he had known the time when 
the waves rolled entirely over what was 
really nothing but a long sand-bank. This 
was the third Summer they had speat 
there, however, in defiance of his advice; 
and so far they had never thought there 
was the slightest danger. There were a 
number of other cottagers, the hotel was 
always full, and the little mail-boat ran 
twice a week to the mainland, so that until 
now no feeling of insecurity had presented 
itself. But the old gentleman’s words came 
back to-day with terrible force; and she 
would have given all she owned to have 
seen her two children safe on shore, with 
their father. She was waiting anxiously 
now for the men whom she could see from 
her window going from house to house, 
helping the women and children over to the 
hotel, which was the largest and firmest 
building on the island. 

“They seem to walk with great diffi- 
culty,” she said to herself. ‘* I wonder if 
it is really as threatening and dangerous as 
it looks?” 

In a few minutes she saw them coming 
toward her cottage; and she signed to 
them that she would go to the front door. 
But they shook their heads at that, and 
came up to the window, where she was 
sitting. Mr. Aiken, the foremost one of 


sash, which she did; but the wind that 
poured in almost knocked her down. 

‘* You cannot open the front door,” he 
shouted loud enough for her to hear him 
through the uproar of sea and sky, ‘ but 
haod us the children first, through the 
window; and, while we are carrying them 
across, do you and the servants collect as 
many clothes and valuables as you can in 
sheets, and we will try to get you all over 
to the hotel safely.” 

Never had Mrs. Maitland moved as 
quickly in her lite as when she wrapped up 
little Ralph, and passed him through the 
window to Mr. Aiken, in whose arms the 
little fellow laughed and crowed with de- 
light. Mollie and Mixie were next dis- 
patched; and then Mrs. Maitland stood, 
for an instant, with her little group of 
servants around her, Old Aunt Dilsey, 
Minerva, Samantha and Jack, looking at 
the eight strong men battling against the 
wind, locked arm in arm, and scarcely able 
to keep their footing. 

By the time they had made their way 
back again she and the servants were all 
ready; and a fearful time they had; for 
the gale seemed to increase every minute, 
and Mrs. Maitland thought, as she left her 
cottage, that she should never see it again. 

When, finally, they were all assembled 
at the hotel, what a trembling, frightened 
crowd of women and children they were. 
But the building seemed very strong; and 
as few of the men, even, thought of any 
danger from the water, they were all much 
relieved when, about sundown, they could 
assure the helpless creatures around them 





that they thought the force of the gale had 


the group, motioned to her to raise the. 


spent itself and the worst was over. In- 
deed, the women were the first to discover 
that the wind and the rain were much less 
violent. The delight and relief were so 
great that the long-forgotten dance .was 
suddenly remembered, the dining-room 
was hastily cleared, the two black fiddlers 
told to get ready, and the ladies flew up- 
stairs to dress for the ball, those who lived 
in the hotel giving some of their rooms to 
those who had come in as refugees. At 
about 7 o’clock, when the wind had subsided 
to a moderate gale, and the rain wasslowly 
ceasing, they all assembled in the impro- 
vised ball-room. lt was a pretty sight, 
though the long,,bare ball was lighted 
with candles of a very tallowy appearance, 
and the whole orchestra consisted of a 
white-haired Negro and his grandson, who 
was only allowed to play under protest. 
There were pretty, gentle, soft-voiced Cre- 
ole girls, bright-eyed, vivacious Americans, 
and in every nook and corner more sun- 
burnt, curly-headed children than you 
could count. Every one wore her own or 
her neighbou’s prettiest dress. They were 
all happy and light-hearted, thankful that 
the danger was over, secure in the belief 
that it was so, and determined to enjoy 
their polkas and waltzes to the utmost. 
The old fidler, Frangois, played with a will; 
and, whenever a quadrille was formed. his 
queer, old-cracked tones were heard among 
the mingled noises: ‘‘ Avancee deua! 
chaine des dames! Monsieur salut!” 


So they danced and chatted merrily until 
after supper, which, though it consisted of 
nothing but chicken gumbo and coffee, was 
eaten with a good appetite; and one o’clock 
had struck,when, suddenly, above the mer- 
ry sounds of music and of laughter, was 
heard again the terrific whistle of the wind, 
not now with occasional lulls, as during 
the day, but one steady, prolonged, and 
howling yell, such as no words can de- 
scribe, nor any one forget who has ever 
heard it. With faces which had grown 
white in one second, the dancers looked at 
each other, the gossips paused, the sleepy 
children roused themselves, Old Frangois’s 
strings snapped, with a loud discord, and 
through the whole room for an instant was 
dead silence, except for the trumpet blast 
without. Then, with a sudden movement, 
all crowded to the windows. But what 
could be seen in the inky blackness of such 
anight? Mothers gathered their children 
around them, husbands turned to their 
wives, sisters clasped hands, each sought 
instinctively his nearest and dearest. They 
all felt that their doom was sounding; 
that in all human probability their days 
were numbered. Speaking was out of the 
question; a cannon would not have been 
heard; and so, in silent groups—where 
even the children were too much appalled to 
cry—they sat watching, waiting, praying, 
by the light of the flickering candles, for 
the day. And when at Jast the faint light 
of dawn pierced through the driving clouds 
of sand and rain, who could describe the 
scene it revealed? Not.one of the cottages 
near the hotel was standing; and, though 
the watchers from above reported that two 
rather larger houses at the upper end of 
the Island were still untouched, they were 
seen to be rocking so violently that the an- 
nouncement was very little comfort; for in 
each house were friends who had refused 
to take refuge in the hotel the day before. 


Close together sat Mrs. Maitland and her 
little group of servants and children. Old 
Aunt Dilsey had covered her head with her 
apron, and was praying as she rocked her- 
self to andfro. Mrs. Maitland was looking 
at her baby, who was asleep on a blanket 
by her side; and Mixie and Mollie were 
sitting, with awe-struck faces and bright, 
startled eyes, at her feet. Other groups 
were scattered about; some crying and 
sobbing, others pale and resigned. In one 
corner was a little, lame girl, whose 
brother, not much larger than herself, was 
trying to comfort her. Poor boy! he 
needed comfort more than she did; for he 
knew, which she did not, that their fa- 
ther had just been killed by a falling beam, 
as he tried, with the other men, to pro- 
tect some of the wretched cattle without, 
who had collected, with wise instinct, on 
the sheltered side of the house. 

Suddenly there was a fearful cry that 





the hotel itself, which had hitherto stood 
with wonderful firmness, was beginning to 





rock. They had scarcely realized it, and 

were still in the agony of the drst shock, 

when Mr. Aiken came quickly into the 

room, whiter than any ghost, and looking 

twenty years older than even one hour 
before. 

‘The water is rising,” he shouted, 

hoarsely, ‘‘and the hotel is falling. Try 
to reach the boat!” 

_ He pointed, as he spoke, to the east; 
and, though they did not understand him, 
they learned afterward that the little mail 
boat, which had left the Island two orthree 
hours before the gale began, had been 
driven back, and thrown on the sandy 
bank, where she was so well-grounded that 
they hoped she would not float again, but 
would prove a safe shelter. 

As he spoke, Mr. Aiken snatched up two 
of his own children, and called to his wife 
to follow him. Every one sprang, shriek- 
ing and sobbing, to the doors and windows. 
Some escaped; but some alas! were too 
late. The strong building had given way 
at last; and every noise of tempest or of 
grief was overwhelmed by the horrible 
crash of falling timbers, as first one, and 
then another rafter, gave way, and wall 
after wall tottered, swayed, and fell. 


Mrs. Maitland had sprung to her feet 
as Mr. Aiken entered the room; but 
which child should she grasp! Ske 
looked wildly from one to the other, and in 
the half-darkness Mixie saw her eyes gleam 
with a terrible light; and even in that mo- 
ment of destruction the little black girl 
said to herself, with quick apprehension: 

** Mistis don’ know which to take.” 

The next instant Mollie had thrown her 
arms around her Mother, with a wild 
scream, 

‘*Mamma! Mamma! Take me with you, 
Mamma!” 

And Mixie saw them both, through a 
shower of falling bricks and lime, stagger 
toward the window. Almost in the same 
second of time Mixie had caught the baby, 
lite Ralph, in her own arms, wrapped 
him in her apron, and reached the open 
air. Ralph, who was a very large baby, 
fourteen months old, was screaming with 
fright, and, even without bis struggles to 
jump out of her arms, would have been a 
heavy weight for such a child as Mixie; 
but she never faltered. Once out in the 
air, she lay down, with the baby under 
her, to avoid being blinded by the sand, or 
blown out to sea by the wind. What 
passed through her poor little childish 
mind as she lay there? First a dreadful 
longing to cry came over her, as she won- 
dered where Mollie was; and tben came 
the firm determination to reach a certain 
low tree or stout shrub, which she knew 
of, and which she felt sure would be a safe 
anchor for her and the boy. She never 
thought of the timbers and bricks which 
were flying through the air all around her; 
and she was ignorant of the danger from 
the water, which was now breaking over 
half of the Island and rapidly rising. She 
had sense enough to get up on her knees 
every now and then, and shake the sand from 
her back, so as not to be buried alive; but 
the worst trouble she had was with poor 
little Ralph, who wanted his Mother, and 
was not only frightened, but hungry. He 
fought, and even bit at her; but, at last, to 
her great relief, he sobbed himself off intoa 
sort of troubled doze. Then little Mixie did 
a brave thing. She took off her apron, and 
tied it around him, so-that she could grasp 
it easily, without hurting him, and then she 
raised herself up on her hands and knees, 
and began to drag herself and him through 
the sand toward the spot where, with the 
wonderful instinct of her race, she knew 
this tree to be. She could only go a few 
steps at a time; for moving in that wind 
was like pushing against a great iron door 
which only gives way half an inch at a 
time; and it was almost as dark as at mid- 
night; though Mixie knew it could not be 
more than eleven o’clock in the day. As 
she pushed her slow and painful way along, 
she felt something hard in the sand, like a 
shell, and, looking at it with her eyes close 
to the ground, she found it was Mollie’s 
locket—the little, round blue locket, whieh 
she had worn around her neck ever since 
Mixie could remember, with the very same 


—oh! how well she remembered—the da: 
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sugar-house, where they had both been for- 
bidden to go. Sbe thought of how they had 
slipped off when every one was busy, of how 
they had quarreled on the way, over a guinea 
hen’s young brood, which each said she 
had discovered, and of how they bad finally 
been sent home in deep disgrace by ‘* Mars’ 
Henry,” Mollie’s Papa. And as the recol- 
lection of all the dear home sights and 
sounds came over her, the poor little, tired 
creature thought she would just lie down 
where she was, and not try any longer. 
But she looked at the baby as he lay there, 
all tear-stained and dirty, and she could 
not give up, though the tempest never 
slackened, and in the horrible roar which 
surrounded her, and the thick darkness 
which made even the position she occupied 
uncertain, it seemed a hopeless task. She 
wearily struggled on, however, with the 
courage of a hero; and at last—God be 
praised !—she found her little tree, and, to 
her great delight, the water bad not reached 
it. At least she did not feel any as she 
caught hold of the projecting limb. It was 
a forked tree; that is, it divided about 
three feet from the ground, and, though 
not much larger than a sapling and bent 
nearly double now, she could hold on easily. 
She put the baby close against the tree, lay 
down by him, and, with arms extended to 
grasp the root, which projected from the 
sand, she and he both fell asleep immedi- 
ately—soundly, dreamlessly asleep—too 
much exhausted to move. 

Mixie’s firm little grasp soon relaxed, of 
course; but she was so well-braced against 
the tree that the wind did not move her, 
She was wakened, however, by feeling 
something cold touch her; and, rousing 
herself with some diffieulty, she found that 
the water was washing over her feet, but 
that Ralph was still perfectly dry. it was 
nearly night, she could see; for the dark- 
ness was no longer caused by flying sand 
andheavy rain. The sand was all packedin 
little heaps, except where it was covered 
with water, and the rain had almost 
ceased. 4 

Mixie stood on tiptoe, and looked around 
her. She found that she was on quitea 
large patch of high land, over which the 
water was just beginning to creep, but not 
with any force. About two hundred yards 
off, she thought she could see something 
black, which roseand fell with the motion 
of the water. On every side great, white 
waves were tumbling and foaming where 
yesterday had been pretty cottages and 
winding walks. Nothing but the black 
sky above, where the clouds were rushing, 
in furious confusion, from south to north, 
the rolling water underneath, and in the 
midst of it all the one little green tree to 
which she clung. 


No wonder that her poor little heart 
nearly broke as she looked at the howling 
waste around ber, and felt hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and cold come rushing down upon 
her at once. Ralph still slept; but he 
might waken at any moment, crying for 
his supper; and Mixie grew more desperate 
at the thought. And still the waters rolled 
and roared, the clouds flew before the 
wind, and night—black, awful night—came 
on, 

Now, if Mixie had a fear on earth, it was 
of ‘‘sperrits”; by which she meant any 
noise heard in the dark. She and Mollie 
had always resolutely refused to stay in the 
dark, even while Aunt Dilsey ate her 
supper, on which occasion she invariably 
took away the lamp, having put Mollie to 
bed first. The two children had been sadly 
at a loss for a safe and trustworthy substi- 
tute, until the inexhaustible Jack invented 
a lantern, which answered every purpose; 
for it gave a great deal of pleasure to its 
owners, and certainly not enough light to 
attract the most watchful guardian’s atten- 
tion. It consumed everything except 
water, and the cook was in a perpetual 
state of surprise at the way in which the 
butter suddenly began to go. But alas! 
No Jack was at hand now, no lamp, no 
Mollie, no anything. And the darkness 
had come in good, or bad, earnest; and all 
Mixie could see was the strange white look 
of the water around her. The sky was 
very black; and both she and Ralph were 
shivering with cold and fatigue, though the 
little fellow was still in a heavy, troubled 
sleep, and she began to think that he would 
pever wake again. All of a sudden, 


— 





through the darkness, she thought she saw 
a tiny gleam of light, which instantly dis- 
appeared; but she strained her eyes eagerly 
to see it again, and at last caught another 
glimpse of it, which lasted long enough for 
her to be sure that it was really a moving 
light, and not imagination. 

Yes! It certainly was a light, and com- 
ing toward her. 

No words of mine, no thought of yours, 
my little reader, can picture the breath- 
less, eager waiting of the next five min- 
utes, the scream of delight, relief, appeal, 
and everything else which burst from her 
lips when she became certain that it was 
a boat. She had not screamed with any 
idea of helping the people in the boat to 
find her, for she was too tired and fright- 
ened to have sense for such a thing; but, 
no matter; they had heard her; and that 
was enough. Another minute, and just 
as Mixie feels great, strong arms lifting ber 
and Ralph from the ground, she faints 
away, and does not know anything more 
until she opens her eyes in her Mother’s 
bed at home, and sees first old Aunt Dil- 
sey, theu her Mother, and, best of all, her 
idolized Miss Mollie, all standing looking 
at her, and so delighted to see her awake 
again. 

It would take me all day to tell how Mrs. 
Maitland and Mollie were saved, how grate- 
ful they all were to Mixie for saving Ralph, 
and how many cups of beef tea she was 
compelled to drink before they let her get 
up; but you may be very sure of one thing 
—she was more completely and totally 
spoiled than ever, much to Aunt Dilsey’s 
disgust; and none of them all, black or 
white, ever could be induced to go near the 
seashore again. 

Perbaps you will agree with Mixie, who 
told Mollie, some time after: ‘‘ When de 
Lord hung de world up to dry, I does wish 
he had fixed it so de sun could shine on it 
right steady, and dry it quick.” 

Wasuinerton, D. 0. 
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SELECTED,—A LITTLE STORY, 


Containing 28 Hidden Cities of the United States. 


Ir was in August, a half century ago, that I 
offered for sale my farm, preparatory to going 
West in the Fall. Rivers were not then trav- 
ersed by steamers, nor the Jand by rail-cars ; so 
that neither the rich, nor folks who were poor, 
could travel rapidiy, as now. I was to be ac- 
companied only by my wife, Ella, and my dog, 
Ponto. I purchased a chart for direction. 

On a Saturday I said to my wife: ‘‘ We will 
start Monday. We will take only such things as 
ace new; have no useless articles to encumber 
us. We shall do very well now with but little, 
and perhaps sometime be rich.” Monday we 
started ; and Ponto led off through the forest ; 
but our progress was slow. Ella rode upon 
horseback, as well as myself. One day my horse, 
in attempting to drink, stepped upon a little 
rocky place, stumbled, and I nearly fell into the 
brook. Lynx eyes were watching, unknown to 
us; and, had I not fallen, I should have been 
pierced by an arrow which struck a tree just 
above my head with a dull bang, or thud. 

Turning quickly, I discovered an Indian disap- 
pearing in the bushes; but a single shot from 
my pistol gave that Indian a polish which ren- 
dered unnecessary any more distingnishing mark 
of painting on his part. He could not have ex- 
pected such a rebuff, alone though he was; but 
not till I pondered on my narrow escape, did I 
begin to get mad. I, so near my future home, 
to be so attacked? It showed a poor prospect of 
the delights of a home so rural. Kight days 
more, and we should be at our journey’s end, if 
no accident happened. But the next day, we 
were stopped by a large party of Indians, armed 
with bows and arrows, who surrounded us 
like a mob, I let them do as they chose, for re- 
sistance was useless; and we were taken to their 
village. Luckily for us, one night we were left 
without a guard, while they were celebrating 
wome great event; and, in the noise and confu- 
sion occasioned by their whoops and halloos, we 
got off in safety. In a few days, but after many 
privations, we reached our long-sought-for port. 
Land cost nothing, and we were soon prosper- 
ous. Our harvests were prolific; level and fer- 
tile was the land which I had chosen ; and I am 
now reaping the benefits of my toils. 

Hundreds of acres of wheat, corn, and farm- 
er’s stuff, rank for the harvest, can I now call 
my own. 

Forests were on every side when my life was in its 
spring; 

Fields of waving grain and prodace now to me their 
treasures bring, 


FOUR DIAMONDS. 


The central words of the diamonds form a 
sentence, 


a 
* 
* 
* 
* 


First diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a domes- 
tic animal; 3, a woman’s name; 4, a relative 
pronoun ; 5, a vowel. 

Second diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a ser- 
pent; 3, discovered ; 4, a small insect; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Third diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, fortune; 
8, coin; 4, a number; 5, a vowel. 

Fourth diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, the pres- 
ent time ; 3, also the present time; 4, a funny 
fellow ; 5, a vowel. 


DIAMOND-8HAPED PUZZLE. 


* 
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1. A consonant; 2, mineral; 3, a level place; 
4, bounds; 5, a city of Palestine; 6, an aged 
r elative ;7, changing the place of things ; 8, per- 
petuity; 9, hight; 10, to prove; 11, threefold; 
12, dejected ; 18, a consonant. The center word, 
down and across, the same. 


PHONETIC BPELLING. 


Combine two letters of the alphabet, giving 
the sound of a word. 

1, Aman’s name; 2, a machine to winnow 
grain; 3, an article of dress; 4, belonging toa 
bird ; 5, a tree; 6, energetic pursuit; 7, having 
eyes; 8, a state of many children; 9, liberty 
granted; 10, a branch; 11, to vex; 12, a child’s 
plaything. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 29ru. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 
Charring. 
Ringdove. 
Dovetail. 
Tailrace. 
Raceseas, 
Beasnail. 
Nailhead. 
Headgear. 


SQUARES AND DIAMOND. 


Moon Star 
Ogre Tale 
Oral Alms 
Nell Rest 


L 

: 
GHT. 
HE 
T 


DIAGONAL. 
Brass 
Beach 
Slant 
Gna@shbh 
Trait 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


1, Rinse—rise ; 2, shoot—shot ;8, mouth—moth ; 
4, pound—pond ; 5, table—tale ; 6, focal—foal ; 7, 
linen—lien ; 8, munch—much ; 9, mourn—morn ; 
10, bound—bond ; 11, waive—wave; 12, farce— 
face ;18, halve—have ; 14, spear—spar ; 15, cause 
—case. 

BURIED CENTER WORDS. 
1, Ray; 2, pin; 8, lee; 4, ear. 
1, Drays; 2, spine; 3, bleed; 4, heard, 





Ir is proposed to erect a monument to the 
memory of Sir Herbert Stewart, who com- 
manded the desert column of Lord Wolseley’s 
army in its brilliant and hazardous march from 


tee, at the head of which is General Wolseley, 


that, with the consent of the Dean and Chapter, 





dral, 


Korti toward Khartim. An influential commit- 
has been formed with this object. It is hoped 


a memorial may be raised in St. Paul’s Cathe-" 


Selections. 


SHOULD AMERICA HAVE A WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY? 


BY ARCHDEADON FARRAR. 








THe mere fact that a building was m 
contemplation would fire the imagination 
of many artists. It should be intrusted 
only to American genius, and only to the 
very best and highest which can be found 
available. Hitherto, it may perhaps be 
said that the progress of America in Art 
has fallen short of her progress in all other 
things. She has yet to fulfill the prophecy 
of Sir William Jones: 


“Commerce with fleets shall mock the waves, 
And arts that flourish not with slaves, 
Dancing with every Grace and Muse, 
Shall bid the valleys laugh and heavenly beams 
diffuse.” 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, mo- 
saics, iron-work, are not born in a day. 
America has yet ample time in which to 
develop some heaven-born genius in these 
directions. But were it once known that 
she contemplaéed the erection of a build- 
ing which was to attain, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to the ideal of her beauty and mag- 
nificenc e, how intense a stimulus would be 
given to the toil and to the gifts of every 
native artist! Of course, the conception of 


such a structure should be of the grandest 
and stateliest description. There should 


be, i 
“ Nil parvo aut humili modo.” 


The architecture should be of the most 
magnificent proportions; the floors of the 
most lustrous marbles; the mosaics en- 
riched with precious stones, malachite and 
lapis lazuli, and agate, and carnelian, and 
crystal, and every native gem, like those of 
the most splendid Russian Cathedrals. No 
painting, no sculpture should be admitted 
into it which had not stood the test of time, 
or which did not satisfy the severest canons 
of contemporary taste. 1 believe that the 
beginning of such « building, the mere fact 
that such a building was in contemplation, 
would form an epoch in the history of 
American art. It is true that at the best 
there would be in your Valhalla, as in our 
Abbey, many sculptures which succeeding 
generations would condemn. But even 
these have their value. They visibly pre- 
sent to the student the history of art. They 
teach him what to imitate and what to 
avoid. They reflect with unfailing and 
unsuspecting accuracy the varying emo- 
tions and ideals of the periods by which 
they were produced. . .. . 

l should like in my remaining remarks to 
point out the certain incidental advantages 
which would accrue to the American nation 
from the possession of such a building. 

1. It would fire the honorable passion for 
glory, the desire for earthly immortality 
won by the bestowal for great and lifelong 
services. America already feels the speil 
exercised over her imagination by the 
** modest mansion on the banks of the Po- 
tomac,” by the memorial at Gettysburg, by 
the statues around her Capitol at Washing- 
ton, by the monument on Bunker Hill, 
How much was expressed by the exclama- 
tion of Lord Nelson: *‘ To-morrow a peer- 
age or Westminster Abbey !” 

LI. It would give a fresh impulse to liter- 
ature. A complete literature has sprun 
up round Westminster Abbey; andit Gould 
be difficult to estimate how many valuable 
books have first been suggested to their au- 
thors by lingering 1n its precincts. One in- 
stance may suffice. The most interesting 
of Lord Macaulay’s essays was suggested 
to the great bisiorian as he stood talking 
to Dean Milman under the bust of the 
great Proconsul, Warren Hastings. It is 
to that cenotaph that we owe so brilliant a 
chapter in our Indian history. 

lil. It would stimulate courage in the 
faint-hearted, and hopetulness in the de- 
spondent. ‘l'o me history and biography 
have ever been books of God; and some of 
the most touching lessons of history and 
biography are recalled to the mind as we 
gaze on the memoriais, and stand upen the 
graves of the illustrious dead. ‘1 have 
been born!” said Montezuma: ‘ Let that 
come which must come!” ‘‘I am a man,” 
said Frederick the Great, ‘‘and therefcre 
born to misfortune. But I will oppose to 
misfortune the constancy of aman. I will 
breast the storm.” ‘‘Human courage,” 
said Gen. Robert E. Lee, *‘ should rise to 
the night of human calamity!” Many, 
strange, and terrible were the calamities 
which afflicted the great men whose bodies 
are now buried in peace under those an- 
cient roofs; but they wrestled with them, 
and they conquered. The lesson is not 
lost upon the minds of the young. One 
day, more than a hundred years ago, @ 
poor bookseller’s boy came into the Abbey, 
groaning under the weight of a load of 
books which he had to carry to the house of 
his master’s customer. Tired out, the poor 
boy came in at the great north door, and sat 
down to rest; and as he sat down he burst 
into involun' tears as the thought 





came into his mind: ‘‘lam nothing buta 
poor bookseller’s boy, and I shall hav¢ 
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nothing to do all my life long but to trudge 
the streets of London under these heavy 
burdens!” And then, lifting up his eyes, 
he caught sight of the statues of the great 
and good everywhere around him; and he 
thought: ‘* These men became great, many 
of them from positions of poverty and ob- 
scurity; why should not I?” The boy dried 
his tears, shouldered his burden. The 
sacred fire of a noble purpose was kindled 
in his heart. He grew up to be the emi- 
nent andsaintly Dr. William Marshman, the 
first who translated the Holy Scriptures 
into the dialect of Hindistan—one of the 
earliest of our great missionaries to that 
new empire, and the father-in-law of the 
stainless hero, Sir Henry Havelock, who 
saved India in the terrible mutiny, and 
died, like Wolfe, in the hour of victory. 

IV. And the lessons derived from these 
memorials may be both indirect and direct. 
They may be indirect, yet very precious. 
What nation, for instance, can afford to let 
go of any influence which may help to save 
it from vulgar and commonplace views of 
life; from false types of excellence; from 
the paltry competition which strives above 
all things after material success; from the 
deification of current popular opinion ; 
from the desire to swim with the stream 
and to spread the sails to the passing 
breeze? he memorials of the great and 
good may tend to inspire purer hopes and 
loftier aspirations. 

V. And the lessons of instructive human 
lives may be brought home, in such places, 
directly as well as indirectly. The pictur- 
esque sensibility of the late Dean of West- 
minster was shown again and again in the 
mottoes, texis and titles which he selected 
to inscribe on various tombs and statues. 

VI. Once more: such a building is not 
without its blessed power in making for 
peace, and unity, and brotherly love, amid 
the deplorable bitterness of political and re- 
ligious warfare. In the Abbey, Catholic 
Bishop and Protestant Dean lie side by 
side, and men who in their lifetime would 
have burned each other. There is the 
memorial of Milton, and the tomb of 
Bishop Sprat, who thought that the name 
of Milton wasa pollution to the Abbey 
walls. There, side by side, Regno Con- 
sortes et urna, in the stately tomb of the 
Tudors lie the sister Queens, Elizabeth, 
who burned Catholics, and Mary, who 
burned Protestants. There, side by side, 
are the memorials of statesmen whose lives 
were internecine warfare.—The Brooklyn 
Magazine, for November. 
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‘PERHAPS IT WAS RIGHT TO DISSEMBLE 
your Love.”—I have succeeded in tracing 
this quotation to a date earlier, I think, 
than any previously known. In the An- 
nual Register of 1783 in occurs on p, 201 of 
the Appendix, amidst the miscellaneous 
poems which formed a well-known feature 
of that publication. It is given as follows: 


** AN EXPOSTULATION. 


When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why seemed you so deat to my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love— 

But why did you kick me down stairs?” 


The name of its author is not given.—Wotes 
and Queries. 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION. 


With few exceptions, the first effects of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs, Starkey 
& Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, is ;an im- 
provement in appetite and digestion. A change 
in the whole personal appearance soon follows, 
The skin grows clearer, the eyes brighter, the 
movements more elastic. There is a sense of 
lightness aud comfort. Ihe chest begins to ex- 
pand and the weight to increase. All the de- 
pressed or sluggish functions of the body take 
on a better action, and there is a gradual return 
to a more healthy condition. If the Treatment 
is contanued,and the laws of health carefully ob- 
served, restoration, unless the physical system 
is too far broken down, will follow in nearly 
every case. All desired information in regard 
to this remarkable Treatment will be furnished 
Sree by Drs. Starkey & Palen. 
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BiUDRE Ns FO 
Bread and Gem Flour 


rin 
rom Bran or Starch 


Six lbs. free my p Rae A & Clergymen who will pay 
transportation. 
Send for Circular. 


FARWELL & RHINES, 
Sole Proprietors, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, § 


25 West 234 St, bet rit an Sit res, 





New Warten 





NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
ku 8 Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
an ualities, and in the newest d very latest 
pty! es, are here on constant exhibition. The business 
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'd of a cen ° sis 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL $T.,N, Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Buys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank, with full line of Samples,sent at 
request. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
Wood Mantels, 


Open Fireplaces, 
Grates and Fenders. 





We call ettention to our superb designs in TILES 
for HEARTHS, FACINGS, F. RS, BATHROOMS, 
and ornamental uses, Tables reens. ta 

* Umbrella Stands. a. Fire gets. ~ae mo Spats 
Zamp | Stands. Cc I and 
u 


28 and 30 ‘West 23d Street. 


SILVERWARE of 

every description, 

in the most stylish 

cases, at HALF 

Diamonds and 

PRESENTS. ' Watches equally 
s ‘send for Price List, 


ad hc cor. Broome Street, N. “, 


ANv CARBOLATE oF Io- 
DINE INHALANT. Acure 


Asthma an diseases 
of the Throatand Lungs 
—EVEN CONSUMPTION-- 
if taken in season, It is 


Mep pecenes. A few = 
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Saratoga Geyser Water, 


we + water is king in a Constipation, 
isea ses, ontains io mate da 
and oesia combined than other toga Spring 
Water. It contasee more Lithia than = ny other known 
water in the wo: 
by tne late Dr. W. ‘H. Van steeto be tha Sew York City: 


chigan 





: Been 
it of the a+ waters 
OBN M. SHIBLEY, Te aeve r, N, B.: 

“T have used the Geyser for ryears. itis inv poatte 
for those of the sedentary 7 pase and over 
wor Rp essional men. pa mak, from indigestion, 
quiets the nerves and gives sweet sleep as nothing else 
can 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


27 FULTON St., Brooxiyn, N.Y. 
for their [llustrated Cat; 
\ce- 


logue and 
forwarded or ¢x- 











will receive 
prompt 


ease mention 
Tue InDEPEND- 











PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK OITY, 
BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 5389 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists, Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 











Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portlands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Oan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
“patty” job. Address, 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 

Waterloo. N. Y. 
——————————————————— ey 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 











UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





HOUSE FURWISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Capp &Tin Moulds, Clay. 


y| Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 








25 YEARS 
4 Zurnece-butldes Lee Fight to claim experienc 
and success, 


JAMES "SPEAR, 


1014 and 1016 Mogrket Street. Philadelphve, Pa. 











t 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner ilth St., N. ¥. 





TRAVEL. 


THe CHICAGO 4x0 


ORTH. 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE BEST AND ROUTE 
SHORT LINE 
BETWEEN 


Chicago, 


ouncil Bluffs, 
> Omaha. 


to Foveperk, Cotas Repita, Den. Melech Eien 
rt, ar Rapids, 

City, Bay ay Bluffs, Omaha and all polat’s West 
also t 


2 “SHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR "MiNNEAPOUS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashiand, 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all See 
in the Nerthwest. 

The direct route to py my Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It is the PEA KE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 











PALAGE SLEFP 
OHIOAC tele m7 . 
vualeo it P img or an 7 point {othe Woet 


4 STERN” tickets hy ee 


or Northwest, ask te 


if you mrt the 


mM. fuantTy 
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“ JAPANESE.” 


Patented. 









HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIMEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETc. 


25.Park Place, New York. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn, 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Farm und Garden, 


{ (he Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make thie department more vatuable lo (hoe 
of our eubsecribers who feel ep cially interested.) 





HORTICULTURE FOR THE GIRLS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tux Editor kindly permits me to answer a 
note sent me by some one who really has a 
ground of complaint. It runs this way: 

Don’t you know that horticulture doesn’t belong 
to the boys only? Don’t you know we girls—some 
of us, anyhow—have a heap of interest in the out- 
door work? And, if our brothers would help us, we 
would not have such abominably dirty farms and 
country homes. What would the country be but for 
our posy beds, and nice borders of plants? And we 
have it todo, *Tisn’t Fritz and Phi); is Ellen and 
Julia. I hope you are bringing up your boys to 
common sense about these things. But aj) the boys 
I know shirk; und, if there is a garden or a flower- 
lawn at all, girla have to make them. So give us 
the articles, and show that you recognize our exist- 
ence. I'll bet you haven't any girls, and don’t like 


them. JULIA, 
A little bit jealous, you see, but as true 

as Gospel, and smart as a whip. Yes, 

Julia, here isan article for you. Only please 


leave that botany in the house and don’t waste 
time in trying to talk ‘Big Medicine” about the 
morphology of plants. Most of the girls I know 
have a very useless smattering of what they call 
botany ; and its worth about as much as the ter- 
rible music they store up in the way of educa- 
tion. Those who really make flowtra grow, and 
get into sympathy with Nature, may take a 
morning walk with us. A girl sat on my porch, 
the other day, and said; * All this is nice, but it 


is dreadfully lonely in the country.” 
I said to her: ‘You should form more ac- 
quaintances,” 


‘Where are they, pray?” she answered. 
** Neighbors scattered about, to be sure ; and yet 
I want a crowd all the time, and things lively.” 

“That moon, for instance,” I said. “ You 
never were acquainted with the moon, or with 
the trees, or the flowers,” 

“Nonsense, They can’t talk, And they are dead, 
anyhow, or only sort of alive.” 

“Sure enough,” [ said, ‘ how lonesome you 
must be! Never knew a tree was alive, and had 
thoughts, and worked out mathematical prob- 
lems. Well, there’s the spider, and the fly, and 
the birds; and they all are splendid acquaint. 
ances. There's a spider now on your dress,” 

With a little shriek, the lonely girl ran intothe 
house, and told me she preferred boys to spiders 
and moons, 

**Now, you and [don't care for these nunsensi- 
cal misses. But what we mean by horticulture 
is getting right well acquainted with life and 
living creatures ; and when we cultivate trees 
aud flowers, it is cultivating acquaintance, as 
the saying is. Now, let us begin with our very 
dear friend, the pear tree. Here it stands at 
the door, and it is dropping the mest lovely 
calling-cards, printed in gold. Tennyson is ac- 
quainted with it, and they are very dear friends, 
He says: 

*** Qh! sound to rout the brood of cares! 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew 
And tu nbied half the meliowing pears,’” 

‘But I don’t want to bother about pear trees, 
It's the flowers I like.” 

‘Bat, Julia, there never was a handsomer 
bouquet than a pear tree in blossom, And, us it 
is our object not to have a lot of strangers on 
our lawns, we must be polite to pearsand apples 
and elms and all the rest. Besides, a pear tree 
is only one kind of a rose-bush; that is, pears 
and roses ace cousins ; they go back to the same 
ancestry. Somewhere, a long ways back, the 
changes in form began and slowly one move- 
ment led to a tree, and another to a bush.” 

** Just as some long-ago break cut off one way 
to man and the other way to an ape? That's 
what my teacher says, anyhow?” 

“Well, very much that way. So, now, the dear, 
graceful Miss Baltimore Belle puts her arms 
around Mr. Pear Tree, and calls him ‘coz.’ The 
pear has acquired a power to give us a soft, 
juicy pulp around its seed; the rose has a dry 
bairy berry, that we cannot eat at all, and that 
very few things eat. But there are several 
more cousins around, Let us look at the family 
inagroup. Here we havy, all in sight, roses, 
apples, pears, cherries, plums, quinces, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, and our nice 
little apricot. Isn’s that a fine family, and all 
very close relations, I think it is the most prac- 
tical business house in the world; and yet it is 
very fond of show. It is the Vanderbilt stock 
rich beyond comparison.” 

‘Well, I never thought of it in that light 
before. So apear is only a rose and arose is 
only a pear? And you think they are sort of 
interested in each other?” 


“ How long has it taken for the rose and pear 
to get to be so much unlike?” 

“Oh! a great deal longer than it has taken 
the English to get to be unlike the Hindus or 
the Persians,” 

** And will the pear still go on changing?” 

**Yes; we have records of the pear before 
Jesus's time ; and it seems to have only been fit 
for cooking. The Sheldon pear is about as good 
asanything yet produced ;and that, as well as all 
our fine kinds were ‘not known one hundred 
years ago. So we may be sure the pear will go 
on changing, and not only give us different fruit, 
but different leaves and wood, till there are 
other cousins as different as the raspberry and 
the quince, or the apple and the rose.” 

** What a queer world it will be by and by.” 

‘It is queer now ; but, when you come to get 
acquainted with it, as I want you to do, and 
mean to help you, you will not say it is so queer 
as itis delightful. But just to-day we will study 
the pear alone. Perhaps you can tell me the 
difference between the apple and pear trees by 
their leaves?” 

**No, sir. I cannot.” 

** Well, here they are! The apple on one side 
is rough, and on the other is smooth, and the 
pear on both sides is nicely polished. The tree 
is more erect than the apple, and the blossoms 
are pure white, while the apple has gained a 
richer color, The pear is the more rustic, wild, 
untamed, of the two; and not, by a good ways, 
as far along in its civilization, You see it has 
thorns, when raised from seed, and the apple 
seedling has got quite beyond that, The popu- 
lation of the pear tree also is very different 
from that of an apple. It has fewer insect 
friends, and more vegetable parasites. The 
apple tree is wonderfully loved by moths and 
bugs; aud their friendship is often the ruin of 
the fruit, and even the tree. Here is one almost 
bored to death with the grub of the Chrysobo- 
thus, But the pear is rauch more likely to be 
killed by minute vegetable friends that feed on 
and ruin it.” 

“They cannot be very good friends,” said 
Julia, ‘‘I should say they were cuemies.” 

** Only from our standpoint. We don’t like to 
have our orchards blighted. 

‘*Pear trees often live to be several hundred 
years old ; but apple trees generally do not sur- 
vive one century. You see right before you 
some of the oldest apple trees in New York State. 
They were planted by the missionary to the 
Oneida Indians nearly one hundred years ago. 
But near Monroe, in Michigan, are pear trees 
that are over two hundred years old, 

* The delicious fruit that makes the pear such a 
favorite does not date back of the middle of the 
last century; but there were very excellent 
apples a long while before that. So you may 
think of the pear as a wild girl, half-tamed, and 
ready any minute to leave school and take to 
the woods. 

Now want you to see the provisions made by 
the pear for traveling. It doesn’t ride in 
coaches, nor in steam cars; but it has for all 
that a way of traveling. The fruit is a bribe 
that it uses to get animals to carry it. Horses 
and cows, as well as birds, cannot digest the 
seeds ; 80, when they have eaten the fruit, they 
will drop the seeds in their manure about the 
lots ; and new trees will thus be started. Birds 
and squirrels will carry seeds farover the hills, 
and plant them in open places in the woods, 
But, in the same way, we are bribed to take great 
pains to start large nurseries of pear trees. So, 
to-day, the pear has traveled into every land, 
and is everywhere a great pet. 

“The cousins of the family are also well pro- 
vided with private coaches, Strawberries run 
themselves. Birds carry the raspberries. The 
rose has a dry, bitter, repulsive berry that noth- 
ing likes to eat; so it drops quietly down, and 
waits till its blossoms bewitch nice girls, and all 
sorts of lovers of sweet things, and, for the blos- 
soms’ sake, the rose-bush gets carried all over 
the world.” 

“* Why didn’t the rose have nice fruit, as well 
as all the rest of the family?” 

“That is hard to answer; only we are sure 
that those changes take place which are most 
favorable to the life and increase of any variety 
at the time the changes go on. The rose works 
mostly on the defensive and protective plan. It 
has provided thorns to prevent itself from being 
eaten ; and then, while sure of safety, it quietly 
runs its roots along and sends up a shoot at a 
distance. All of the family used to trust a good 
deal to this method of increase, and they have 
not given it up, except in a few cases, nor alto- 
gether in any. The vast spread of the family, 
you see, ia thus provided for with great certainty. 
No others offer such bribes to birds and beasts. 
Nor can any other ao well defend themselves 
against browsing herbivora. Even the goat 
and donkey can only nibble at the rose and the 
wild pears. Nor is there another family better 
able to spread on the spot by suckering. 

‘But one more thing I want you to note : that 
the pear and its relatives are always found in 





“*Yes ; there ie such a thing as friendship 4 
trees. These cousins are all fond of each other, 
and like very much the same treatment, and eat 
the same foods; and, if you would get on well 
with them, you must show them the sume favors,” 





company with fruit-eating birds. If you should 
go West beyond settlements, you would find no 
robins and no catbirds, and those other birds 
that are quite particular about their dessert. 
Some birds will eat wild thorn-apples and wild 


~ 


cherries ; but the robins will not, except very 
hungry. They live only where men plant for 
them choice varieties.” 

“Yes! And then they eat nearly everytbing.” 

‘*Well, then we must plant more. 

**Not a member of the family appeared on the 
earth till fruit-eating birds appeared ; and that 
was, geologically, in very recent times. And the 
better varieties appear only with dainty birds 
and daintier map.” 

“ Do you think this kind of improvement will 
go on?” 

‘Undoubtedly ; aud men will grow daintier ; 
and daintier birds will be developed. I would 
not eat a Bonchretien peur if you would hire 
me ; but thirty years ago the Bonchretien was 
considered very good eating.” 

* So, now, you have given me a lesson in hor- 
ticulture, and it is not a bit hke those you gave 
the boys.” 

“Do you feel better acquainted with the trees 
and their cousins, now?” 

“Oh! yes! And I—why I shall always see 
them, and think of them as somebody, now.” 

‘Yes, and you will begin to see that one can 
have a great deal of company in the country, 
even in the woods. The first thing to becoming 
a horticulturist is love of the land and the 
things that grow out of it. It is a pour person 
who only sees something to eat in a garden. 
And loving land is the sure road to strength of 
character. Our greatest people, men and 
women, are passionate land-lovers, Daniel 
Webster thought of his farm as of a very dear 
friend. No race ever became powerful against 
land-loving races. Our forefathers were called 
the land cultivators. If a girl wishes a natural 
and a sweet and strong character, she should be 
a horticulturist.” 


———— i 


ROAD MAKING AND REPAIRING. 


THe men who have charge of our roads in 
Ohio are called supervisors, and are elected each 
Spring. Our townships are divided into what 
are called ‘‘ road districts,” so that each super- 
visor has charge of but a few miles of road— 
often not more than three or fuur. The tax 
fur keeping up the road is, first, a poll-tax of 
$2, which is levied on every man between the ages 
of twenty-one and fifty-five years (and which is 
often evaded by men who have no property), 
and a tax of one or two mills on the dollar on all 
property, personal and real. The tax is almost 
uuiversally paid in work, and the supervisors’ 
receipt is received as cash for the tax levied on 
property when we pay our December taxes, The 
office of supervisor is one that few wish to hold ; 
and it is often the case that a few drinks of whis- 
ky buy votes enough to elect a man with no ip. 
terest in the road and but ;little sense or judg- 
ment. 

Ihave paid close attention to road making 
for many years; and believe I can offer some 
hints which will be helpful to those who want 
good roads, 

lst. See to it that men of good judgment and 
character are elected todo this work. The office, 
though not a desirable one, is important, and it 
is the duty of good citizens to take their turn in 
filling it. 2d. After attending to such places in 
the road as must be fixed, begin at one end, usu- 
ally that nearest your town, or station, und make 
thoroughly a piece of road each year. Too often 
the road work is all scattered along the entire 
line of road—a little here and a little there—so 
that it makes but little impression on the gener- 
al condition of the highway. If a fourth or half 
a mile is made good, the property owners begin 
to appreciate the value of it, and it is easier to 
awaken and maintain an interest in the work, 
and a public spirit can often be aroused which 
will lead to volunteer work after the tax is ex- 
pended, 

To make a good road, the first important thing 
is the grading. It is useiess to put gravel or 
stone in a mudhole into which the water will 
run at every heavy rain. The center of the 
road-bed ought to be three feet above the bot- 
tom of the ditch at the sides. The grading 
should be done early in the season, so as to al- 
low it to become solid before gravel is applied, 
It is a great advantage to have a Summer track 
at the side, as it is easier on horses and vehicles 
than a graveled road; and this should be borne 
in mind in grading the road. If beginning at 
the foundation, coarse gravel may be used for 
the first coat, but fine is preferable for repairing 
or finishing a road. 

After a road has been once graveled and 
settled, and begins to need repairs, it is best to 
apply a small quantity of gravel ata time. Un- 
leas it is in a spot which has actually cut 
through, two inches of gravel at once is more 
profitable than a larger amouut. Any one who 
has not tried it will be surprised to see how 
long two inches of gravel, well-compacted, will 

hold, if on a solid road-bed. Our supervisors 
usually put on six inches, and sometimes a foot 
at a time, and it will be months before it packs 
solid ; while, on a road where there isa large 
amount of travel, two inches will pack in a 
week. Where six or eight inches of gravel is 
put on at once, it does not all pack; but, after 





will tind loose gravel ; and this holds water, and 

makes the road heave and become spouty after 

ahard freeze. It will cost no more to apply 

six inches of gravel to the road at three different 

times than to do it all at once; and it is my 

judgment that it is worth to the road nearly 

double if applied in this way. 

Almost allof our supervisors make a mistake 

in putting all of the work to be done on the 

road for a year at one time, and leaving nothing 

to be used in repairs for three-fourths of the 

year; and, usually, after the gravel is spread 

nothing more is done. If you will travel on any 

of our country turnpikes in the Fall, you will 

find that nine out of ten of them will be a little 
lower at the wheel track than at the outer edge ; 
and, a8 a consequence, whenever a heavy rain 
falls, it either stands in the track, or runs, if 
there is a slope, accumuleting as it flows, and 
washing the road. It is not uncommon to see a 
stream follow the track for a quarter of a mile 
before it turns off into the ditch. Every road 
that is fresh graveled should be gone over with 
a garden rake as soon as the wheels have packed 
the track solid, and the loose gravel from the 
outside drawn in on to the track ; and, wherever 
there is a depression so that the water can 
stand, a little channel should be opened to 
drain it into the ditch. In riding over a turn- 
pike after a heavy rain, you will often see small 
pools of water, one or two inches deep, and con- 
taining from a few gallons up to a barrel or 
more, If attended to at the proper time, often 
a single load of gravel would fill a dozen of 
them. If the water is left standing in these 
holes till it evaporates, every wheel that passes 
through it cuts a little, and carries away a little 
of the material, so that at the next rain it will 
hold a little more water. I have seen on an 
otherwise excellent turnpike fifty of these places 
to the mile; and half a day’s work with a gar- 
den rake, at the proper time, would have pre- 
vented nine-tenths of them. I think that there 
should be a load or two of good gravel dropped 
at the side of the road every eighth of a mile or 
80, to be used in filliog these small depressions 
as soon as they can be noticed, and that it would 
be as economical as the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.” 

Another use of the garden rake on the road is 
to rake out the stones. It is astonishing that 
teamsters will allow their teams to draw heavy 
loads up long hilis covered with loose bowlders, 
varying in size from a hen’s egg up to four 
inches in diameter, when an hour’s work with a 
garden rake would clear a hill a hundred yards 
long of them, There are roads in my township 
where there are from a dozen to fifty of these 
loose stones to each rod, and that have lain there 
for months, some of them for years, and yet it 
would pay a man to rake them off, if he had 
three days’ work for a team on the road. 

There is no greater comfort than good roads; 
and to have them we must act intelligently, and 
do the work at the right time and in the best 
way. It is quite a tax to make and keep them 
in repair; but there is no tax that pays the 
farmer so largely in comfort, and ease of mar- 
keting bis produce, and also in the enhanced 
value of his farm. I have lived thirty-seven 
years where I now do; and for the first ten or 
twelve I toiled during the open Winter and every 
Spring through mud that seemed bottomless. 
Then we constructed a free turnpike ; and every 
dollar it cost me has been returned fourfold in 
the increased value of my farm, and tenfold in 
the comfort and satisfaction I have enjoyed.— 
W. F. Brown, in the Cultivator. 


_—- 


PREPARING THE YOUNG OR: 
CHARD FOR WINTER. 








Berore the close of October the young or- 
chard should be put in a condition to be safely 
carried through the Winter. The apple, peach, 
and quince orchards should be very carefully 
examined, to exterminate the borers before cold 
weather sets in; in fact, this work should have 
been done in September; but, if neglected until 
October, the first pleasant day should be taken 
to do this work; and as soon as it is done @ 
small mound of fresh earth should be made 
around each tree. This will accomplish several 
purposes ; it will shed the water in a heavy rain, 
so it will not pond and freeze, to the injury of 
the tree. It willalso prevent any injury from 
the heating of manure or mulching piled around 
the tree ; and, the most important of all, it will 
prevent the field mice from gnawing the bark 
fromthe tree during the Winter when the 
ground is covered with snow. 

The practice is too common to heap large quan- 
tities of fresh manure close aruund each tree 
late in the Autumn, to be removed iu the Spring, 
thinking by so doing to improve the condition 
of the tree; but, in doing this, there is always 
danger of the manure getting so hot as to burn 
the tree in spots, if it does not entirely de- 
stroy it. There is nothing better for the 
health of a tree than good fresh earth placed 
next to the trunk just above the roots. What- 


ever manure is applied to a tree should be even- 
ly spread over the ground as far as the branches 
extend, leaving a space of a few inches next to 





the surface is solid, if you will dig down, you 


os 
the trunk for the fresh earth; and, when trees _ 
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are mulched, the mulching should not be per- 
mitted to touch the tree, either in the Winter or 
Summer. 

As soon as the leaves are off of the young or- 
chard, the trees should be carefully trimmed. 
Everything considered, this is probably the best 
season for this work. It is a season of more 
jeisure than any other, when the sap is not in 
active motion, and the weather is favorable. 

In localities where the canker is found, the 
young apple orchard should be protected from 
this Gestructive enemy. In large orchards the 
tarred paper and tree ink, or some other sticky 
substance, should be resorted to; the patent 
protectors cost more than the ordinary farmer 
cares to invest on a large orchard of young 
trees. 

It is quite as necessary to keep the young or- 
chard fenced in Winter as in Summer, because 
a few stray cattle will in a very short time make 
sad havoc in a young orchard when the ground 
2 covered with snow ; in fact, they will do much 
more injury in Winter than in the Summer, be- 
cause in the Summer they will find, as a rule, 
plenty of grass, which they prefer to the trees ; 
so that, while a drove of stray cattle in an or- 
chard in the Summer season might be no injury 
to the trees, in Winter, when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow, they would be sure to occupy 
every moment of their time while in the orchard 
in eating the twigs of the trees; hence the im- 
portance of keeping the fences in good repair 
during the Winter.— Mass. Ploughman, 


— 


SOWING WINTER WHEAT. 


Ir is not necessary to get the surfuce of the 
soil fine and smooth for Winter wheat. The late 
George Geddes said: ‘* He would not let a man 
roll his wheat, if he would do it for nothing.” 
He liked to see small clods on the surface, as 
they protected the young plants, All are 
agreed, however, that the soil underneath must 
be fine enough and moist enough to start the 
seed. Wheat likes a firm soil. What we call 
“clay spots,” if drained, and well-plowed, and 
made mellow enough underneath, produce the 
best wheat iu the field, But we need careful 
plowing, and on such land it is not easy to get 
along without a roller. In fact, we have to 
harrow and roll, and roll and harrow repeatedly, 
to get enough fine earth to cover the seed. On 
such land, a drill is almost indispensable. It 
puts the seed down deep enough to reach the 
moist soil, while, if sown broadcast, much of the 
wheat would dry up among the clods, Thirty 
five or forty years ago, when the Hessian fly in- 
jured our wheat, it was not considered safe to 
sow wheat before the tenth of September, and 
from that till the twentieth or twenty-fifth of 
the month. But in 1855 the midge appeared. 
This insect attacked especially the late crops of 
wheat. We looked for earlier varieties of wheat 
and practiced earlier sowing. Some farmers 
sowed as early as the last week in August, and 
very many aimed to get in all their wheat by the 
first week in September. For many years the 
midge has not troubled us ; but farmers still find 
it desirable to sow early. Occasionally a crop is in- 
jured from too early sowing ; but, taking one year 
with another, experience seems to indicate that it 
is better to sow on the 5th of September than on 
he 15th, and still more so than on the 25th. If, 
as some fear, the Hessian fly is about to visit us 
again, we shall be compelled to sow later. And, 
if so, we shall have to make our land richer. 
Probably those of us who drill in superphos- 
phate with our wheat, will find it better to use 
a higher grade article, containing a higher per- 
centage of ammonia or available nitrogen. We 
shall want something to give the plants a good 
start, and push them rapidly forward. By this 
we do not mean to say that the plants can be 
pushed out of harm's way from the Hessian fly ; 
but the extra plant food will, to a considerable 
extent, make up for the delay in sowing, and in 
many seasons give us larger crops than we should 
have if we had sown earlier without manure, or 
with nothing but plain superphosphate.—Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist. 
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THE POTATO ROT. 
To tae Eptror or Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Dear Sir: In Tae InpErENpDENT of the 15th 
is an article on the potato rot, saying ‘‘it isa 
fungus, known as Peronospora infestana. 
which grows within the plant, filling the cells 
with white threads, called mycelium.” A very 
sensible theory, Now, what is the cause of the 
growth of this fungus? Cholera seldom attacks 
one whose surroundings are correct. Potatoes, 
to be grown in their perfection, must have pot- 
ash in the soil to feed upon. From Salem, N. 
Y., to Hubbardston, forty miler, is where so 
much slate is quarried. It is in veins; one 
piece of land will be full of slate, an adjoining 
piece have none. Some eight years since I sent 
Some ground slate to the Bureau of Agriculture, 
Washington, to;be analyzed ; found it to con- 
tain five per cent. potash, with a large per cent. 
alum. Knowing the potato needed potash, I 
at once recommended ground slate for soils des- 
titute of potash for potatoes, The crop, this 
Fall, proves alate is an antidote for this fungus, 





Upon slate soil the disease does not affect over 
one potato to a hill. On soil deatitute of pot- 
ash, where ground slate has been applied, not 
two tubers to a hill are affected, while on the 
same soil, where no slate has been applied, the 
disease affects from forty to sixty per cent, of 
the crop. Have spent much time this Fall ex- 
amining: have failed to find a crop of potatoes 
on slate, sand or alluvial soil, where slate dust 
has been applied, that was affected by the dis- 


ease ; hence, I think, the cause of this fungus is 


the want of potash in the soil. Ground slate is 
used much for paint and oil cloths, Oan be 
purchased here for one dollar per barrel. If 
there is in slate that which prevents the rotting 
of the potato, a barrel will be an antidote for 
several acres, if placed in the hill, No nicer po- 
tatoes, or ones that command & better price, are 
raised than are raised on slate soil, This ques- 
tiou will bear the scrutiny of the scientists of the 
country. 
Respectfully, Gro. D, SPENCER. 

CASTLETON, VT., Oct, 26th, 1885, 
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SPARROWS FOR FOOD. 


Tue English sparrows are recommended by 
the New York Experiment Station as an excel- 
lent food. The same recommendation has been 
previously and frequently given in these col- 
umns, and the suggestion has been made that 
farmers’ boys should turn their ready shot-guns 
upon the too-abundant pests. Sparrows are a 
regular article of consumption in France; and 
travelers in that country and in Germany. may 
recall the small, clean, white cloth-covered 
stands in the markets, upon which these birds, 
ready trussed for the cook, are exposed for sale 
in large numbers. In what shape they a r 
on the table, however, no traveler can probably 
tell; for French cookery is well-known to be a 
series of wonderful transformations. But the 
American housewife may serve them as quail on 
toast, roasted, fried, stewed, or in pies: and, in 
short, in any way in which a most excellent and 
well-flavored bird can be cooked. They may be 
made a substitute for reed birds, for ¢ ery and 
for rail ; but the country birds, which feed upon 
wheat and other grains, are "here referred wo, 
and not the city birds, whose unclean food ja 
rather an objection against any other use for 
them than as food for cats.—N. ¥. Times. 
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W. C. WILSON, Florist. 


45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Choice cut Flowers and Rare Exotic Plants. 
Decorations attended to, and arranged in the 
ost arti manner, at moderate rates. 









for steep, andfiat roofs 


GUTTA PERC HA| waterproof, 
ROOFIN G. cheap and Garoble, Bend 


re 
Roofing Co., 1180 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to build only the 4 

MACHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the Bra’ 

MANNER OF Cpmpravcrsog. and with continued ad 

provements, have at he HIGHEST STANDARD in 

excollonee as wer. Bor gi Simepuoty of aongs sane 

capacity of power. @ quarter 0: century e 
sutstelaoa We’ manuttlane: the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 
ie Mati ieaBtire Circulars gent on applica- 
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COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. | * 
142 Kast 34th Bt. 








STANDARD PERTILIZERS 


rphosphate of Lime, 
"anne “yo BONE FLOUR. 
BROTH 


New York Office, 160 Front Strett. 


ewark, N.J. 
by AR +4 invited to send for 


The American Bes Journal, 


(Established in 1861.1 

[1 G-pewe age Weekly—#1. > 9 year.) 

8 the Olde:t,, Largest and pest weekly Bee- 
paper in the World. Sample tree. 


Addrese, BEE JOURNAL. Chicago, TH. 


THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 


AND HORTICULTURET. 

For the Flower Garden, Greenhouse, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Garden, New and Rare Plants and Flowers, For- 
estry, Botany, hinte for month and season, for ama- 
teurs, florists, fruit growers, etc, Best writers, expe- 
rienced editor of 27 years. Send for s sample, with 
18centsin stamps. Send for book list circular, free, 
Subscription, $2.00 per vear, Try it forayear. Ad- 
dress CHAS. H. MAROT. 814 Chestnut Street, Phila, — 


PUMPS, % 2=pem rive 


Pump works easily 


amend PUMPS. and rapidly. 


Never freezes. 


Circular, 
with Testimonials. PUMPS. 
Remington Agricultural Co., 


Hien, N. ¥- 














STEAM 
HEATING. 


PAGE'S 


wEW “ALL RIGHT” 
STEAM-HEATER 


Is the cheapest and most 


r ever 
produced. very thing 
about it perfect. 


Send for circular. 


The Combination Co, 
Wm./H.Page, Treas. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
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Shaking and Dumping Ope 
Fireplace Grates. The Hea 
Power of Three ° Ordinary Gra 
Great Saying in Fuel Guaran 
Periectly Clean and tree 
from —— 

ip United States Treasu 

ad Patent Nee Butta a, GOV. 
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Send for soon eo Illus- 
trated Catalogue, and state where 
you saw th.s advertisement, 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburah. Pa. 3 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, ». ¥. 
Mention this pape: 


CURE ‘.D EA F 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Zar Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Always 
in position, but Invisible to others and comfortable 
te.wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, 868 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 








Wz can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year, The cover has ‘Tux 
ee eae 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They_,will be 
delivered st our office on the recexpt of one dollar . 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. im the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1 50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


luaé for sale the following named fine Steel Engray- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . . 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘snd. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 


Size, 26x40. . 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by At a 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............cccsesecsecseee 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX.-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 


Size, 16x20, , 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “pize, ‘Texae... coocee 108 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... 2... 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
860 pages, Price.. % 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN. " “Bound ‘fn 
Cloth, 190 pages.. coe svepeeececee 
Orders, with the cash inc i od, to bes dd d to 


* THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F PREMIUMS, 
TERMS @F SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)... sosowed 
39 (9 mos.) (postaxe ‘free... 
26 ” Baad ij *  reccccccerssccgce 
17 ” (4 mos.) 7 peennscccsbocen 
13 (8 mos,), eo « 
4 = (1 month), a ee 
2 « (2 weeks), oe 
1 Number (1 week), ms 





One subscription two years............ccc.cceeeee 

One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 

One subscription with ‘two | NEW subscribers, ‘in 


one remittance. . + T00 
One subscription three ‘years... 700 
One subscription with three wEW " subscribers, 

im Ome remittance...... ...60..ccssescecelecssces 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 


One subscription with four uw subscribers in 
one remittance. . 
One subscription five years... pecesesegoecccecc cocaine 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil! 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

a” Makeall remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

ttances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGcistTeRep Letrer, The pres. 
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Racor Ibe fe ment by 
Mesars. 8. 0., No. 188 Fleet St 


are oe ‘Agents in 1 in ny hs receive subscript: 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. | New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly “reduced prices in connection 
with Tas INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office, 

We will furnish; upon application, a list of such pub 
ications and clubbing rates of same 
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The combination 
of the Oils and Al- 
kali (Soda) must 
be complete to 
form a perfect or 
true soap, such as 
will not burn the 
fibre, or redden 
and irritate the 
skin, The Ivory 
Soap is 9944; % 

ure,which insures 
its being perfectl 
harmless, and will 


leave the skin 
clear, white and 
velvety. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 
sent to any one who , conan et it of their grocer, if 
six two-cen’ stamps, Dy pow posiage, are sent to Procter 
N ble, © tnetanati. ease mention this paper. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 














Hettees andi Rockers. Stronz, durable, aud comfort 
able, No light, trashy stuff, but wood, honest home 
comforts. Special discount to clergymen, Send stamp 
forcetalogueto FF. A. SINCLAIR. 

ettviiie, Onendaga Ce,, New York. 
Benee chai irs aud settees of = Sia. 


and parties furnishing co Ke 
inexpensive. comfortable an wd ou rable f 


ot his hana. 
a echedule of prices." un awe 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 





y a wht te, oon ene: iE 
rated ner cal ore and dostans. ss oo 
rat Hanging Lamps, eto... 6 00 
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EADLEY'S, i- ~17 Cooper Institute, X. Y. Chey. 


ed and placed on Cas of Seeger 
t 0. O. D., or on receipt of P.O, M. O 


PAILLARD'S 
MUSIC BOX! 








BOXES 


CARMEL 


of EF 





“GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 40 N. Mecond Mt., Philadeiphia. 
“Gasouing For Any Maxe Macurne.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 
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WOOD'S witthihs. 
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and best Australian wool. 


of Wack. 





jRGE fl. _wooDd- & CO. _Manutfacturers, Reston, Yass. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
ou can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are — the same in quality, weight, width, 
and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. i 

nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-marck. They are dyed in two standard shades 


IGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


iver all atthe Werld’s 

ion, New Ouceans, at which all 
afre. af any note competed, thus attesting 
its eupertor quilities, which the Committee 
of Award d quickly re recognized. 


Borries CONTAIN “DouBLE Quantity. 





They are made of the finest silk 


one genuine unless rolled ona ** Var- 
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“ 80LD BY ALL-THE LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
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mony of physicians is to the effect thata very slight dail 
remedice used for Hemorrhoids will act a# 4 preven’ 
rmapent relief to sufferers from the di 

*t with temo 
96480 8090 reappears, Int 


GENUINE MEDICATED PAPER 
we ercome alt the im thé most con- 
fees eee cereetie ear eee e sae 


plication with a certainty of permanent relie 


pr peut ef 1.000 sheets securely wrapped in 
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Albany Perforated Wrapping Payer Company, 


ALBANY, 


e} fe) 





81 Someaset STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
am A. P. W. Paper Co. 


GENTLEMEN: Your “ Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is a use- 
ful addition in the treatment 
of Ans] diseases, allaying toa 
sreat extent the intense itch- 
ing, and isa remedy which is 
eawily applied. Its cheapness, 
neatness, and compactness are 
commendable, and a trial is 
convincing of its merits, 

F. M. JOHNSON, M. D. 

July Ist, 1885, 
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“CANTON BLEACH” 


Cotton Goods, bleached by the 
Canton Mtg. Co., by the new 
“Toppan Process,” are now being 
sold at retail. 

They contain no filling or arti- 
ficial weight, will not turn yel- 
low, and are fully shrunk; will 
sew easier and wear longer than 
any Cotton Goods bleached by 
the old process. 

Full strength guaranteed, and 
tender goods an impossibility, 
Every woman who uses Cotton 
Goods can fully appreciate this 
guaranty. 

As this company are the sole 
owners and users of this Bleach- 
ing Process, see that Cotton 
Goods are stamped “Canton 
Bleach.” 
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J. GURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


238, 240, 242, 244 STATE ST., AND 60, 68, 64, 6 AND 6 
BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN 


We have a large and complete assortment 
of strictly firet-class Carriages for Fali 
and Winter use, comprising all of the lat- 
est designe in light i heavy vehicles, 
whieh + we are offering at moderate prices. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 





This wder never varies. A marvel of purity 
and More | than 
the ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
powders, 


Sold only in cans. 











LeBOSQUET 


sex WEATING 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 
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